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CHÄPTER 1. 

* Eugli fit&Dbni'f imokei ntititbfir FipB. 

Treyeltaj? was ^one, and Bazzle alone kuew liis 
address. Duriiig tlie first fortniglit of Ler residei*ce at 
8 t. Diddulph^B Mrs. Trevelyan receivetl two letters from 
Lady Milborouglj, in Ivoth of whicli she was recom- 
mended, iudeed tenderly implored, to be aubmissiye to 
her liusband. ''Anyfliing," said Lady Milborougli, "iü 
better than öeparation." In ans wer to the second letter 
Mrs. Trevelyan told the old lady that she had no means 
by Trhich she eonld show auy BubinisBion to her hus- 
baiid, even if sbe wete ao minded. Her hushand Lad 
goue away, she did not kiiow whither, and ahe had no 
means by which she tould comTnunicate with him. And 
theo came a packet to her from her father and mother, 
despatcbed ironi the Island h after the receipt hy Lady 
Kowley of the luelancholy tidings of the joumey to 
]N"uncombe Putney. Both Sir Marmadute and Lady 
Howley were fnll of anger against Trevelyan, and wrote 
as though the huaband could certainly be brought back 
to a sense of his duty, if they only were present ITub 
packet had heen at Ntincombe Pntney) and contained 
a sealed note from Hir Mannaduke addressed to Mr. 
Trevelyan. Lady Rowley explained that it was im- 
possible that they should get to England earlier than 
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in the spring. "I would come myself at once and leave 
papa to foUow," said Lady Rowley, "only for the 
children. If I were to bring them, I must take a bouse 
for tbem, and the expense would ruin us. Papa bas 
written to Mr. Trevelyan in a way tbat be tbinks will 
bring bim to reason." 

But bow was tbis letter, by wbicb tbe busband was 
to be brougbt to reason, to be put into tbe busband's 
bands? Mrs. Trevelyan applied to Mr. BideawMle 
and to Lady Milborougb, and to Stanbury, for Tre- 
velyaü's address; but was told by eacb of tbem tbat 
notbing was knöwn of bis wbereabouts. Sbe did not 
apply to Mr. Bozzle, altbougb Mr. Bozzle was more 
tban once in ber neigbbourbood; but as yet sbe knew 
notbing of Mr. Bozzle. Tbe replies from Mr. Bide- 
awbile and from Lady Milborougb came by tbe post; 
but Hugb Stanbury thougbt tbat duty required bim to 
make anotber journey to St. Diddulpb's and carry bis 
own answer witb bim. 

And on tbis occasion Fortune was eitber very kind 
to bim, — or very unkind. Wbicbever it was, be found 
bimself alone for a few seconds in tbe parsonage parlour 
witb Nora Rowley. Mr. Outbouse was away at tbe 
time. Emily bad gone up-stairs for tbe boy; and Mrs. 
Outbouse, suspecting notbing, bad foUowed her. "Miss 
Rowley," said be, getting up from bis seat, "if you 
think it will do any good I will foUow Trevelyan tili 
I find bim." 

"How can you find bim? Besides, why sbould you 
give up your own business?" 

"I would do anything — to serve your sister." Tbis 
he said witb besitation in bis voice, as though be did 
not dare to speak all tbat he desired to have spoken. 
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"I am snro tliat Eniily iü very grateful," said Nara'^ 
**but Bhe would not wissk to give you such trouble ati 

■^^ I would do anytliing fbr ynur Bister/' he rcpeated, 

" for jour Jüakc, Miss Kowley.'^ Thiä was tlie tirst 

timö tbat he had ever spoken a word tt> her in such a 
ötrain, aud it would be hardly too much to eay that 
her heart was aick for süiiie such expressiou, But now 
that it had come, though there was a sweetness ab out 
it that was delicioua to her, she was ah^olutoly sileticed 
by it. And she wa& at once not only silent, but mitTiiy 
rigid, and apparently cold. ötanhury could not hut 
ieel as he lookcd at her that ho had offended her. 
*'Perhapfl I oaght not to eay as much,'' said he; "but 

it IS SO- 

"Mr. Stanbury/' said sLe, "that is nonsense. It is 
of my aister^ not of mej that we are speaking.'' 

Then the door was opened and Eiuily came in with 
her child, followed by her aunt. There wa^ nu other 
opportunity, and perhaps it was well for Nora and for 
Hiigh that there should have been no other. Enough 
had been said to give her comfort^ and more might 
havo led to bis diricoinposure. Ah to that matter ou 
which he was presumed to have come to öfc. Diddulph^Sj 
he coold do nothing. He did not know Trevelyan*s 
address j but did know that Trevelyan had abandoned 
the Chambers in Lincoln^ s Inn. And then he found 
hünself compelled to confess that he had quarrelled with 
Trevelyan, and that they had parte d in anger on the 
day of their Joint yisit to the Eaat. ^^Everybody who 
knowa him muat quatrel witli him," said Mrs, Outhouse. 
Hugh whcn he took his leave was treated by them all 
as a friend who had beeu gamed. Mrs. Outhonae wad 
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gracious to him. Mrs. Trevelyan wliispered a word to 
him of her own trouble. "If I can hear anything of 
him, you may be sure tliat I will let you know," he 
Said, Then it was Nora's tum to bid him adieu. 
There was nothing to be said. No word eould be 
spoken before others that should be of any avail. But 
as he took her band in Ins he remembered the reticence 
of her fingers on that former day, and thought that he 
was sure there was a difference. 

On this occasion he made bis joumey back to the 
end of Chancery Lane on the top of an omnibus-, and 
as he lit bis little pipe, disregarding altogether the 
scrutiny of the public, thoughts passed through bis mind 
similar to those in which he had indulged as he sat 
Smoking on the comer of the churchyard wall at Nun- 
combe Putney. He declared to himself that he did 
love this girl; and as it was so, would it not be better, 
at any rate more manly, that he should teil her so 
honestly, than go on groping about with half-expressed 
words when he saw her, thinking of her and yet hardly 
daring to go near her, bidding himself to forget her 
although he knew that such forgetting was impossible, 
hankering after the sound of her voice and the touch 
of her band, and something of the tendemess of retumed 
affection, — and yet regarding her as a prize altogether 
out of bis reach! Why should she be out of bis reach? 
She had no money, and he had not a couple of hundred 
pounds in the world. But he was eaming an income 
which would give them both shelter and clothes and 
bread and cheese. 

What reader is there, male or female, of such stories 
as is this, who has not often discussed in bis or her 
own mind the diflterent sides^of this question of love 
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and marriage? On eitiier side etioitgh may be said 
by any arguer to coßvince at auy rate LI ms elf. It 
maat be wrang for a man^ whose income Ja botli in- 
snfticient aod prei^arious aUo, nnt onlj to donble bis 
owii car^ and bürdend, but to place tbe weiglit oftbat 
daubled bürden oa otber öbüulders beaides hh own^— 
on Shoulders tbat are tender and aoftf and ill adaptcd 
to the carriagB of any cnisbing weigbt. And tben tbat 
donbled bürden^— tbat bürden of two moutbs to be fed, 
nf two backs to be covered, of two niinds to be satis- 
fied, iß HO apt to double itaelf iigain and again. Tbe 
two 90 speedüy become four, and six! And tben tbere 
is tbe feeling tbat tbat kmd of aemi-poverty, wbicb Jias 
in itself sometbing^ of the pleasantneas of independencc» 
wLen it is bomc by a man alone, entaila tbe miaeriefi 
of a dragglo-tailed and quendon« existence when it is 
imposed on a wo man wbo has in her own home enjoyed 
tbe comforta of afäuence* As a man thinks of all tbiä, 
if he choosOH to argne witb bimBelf on that side^ tbere 
is enongb in the argun^ent to make bim feel tbat not 
only as a wiae man but as an bonest man^ he liad 
better let the youn^ lady alone. Sbe is well as slie ib» 
and be aeea ftround biui so many wbo bave tried tbe 
cbances of marriage and wbo are not well! Look at 
Jones witb bis wan, woru wife and bis five children» 
Jones wbo is not yet tbirty, of wbom he liappens to 
know tbat the wretcbed man cannot look bis doctor in 
ibe face^ and tbat the doctor is as necessary to tbe 
man 's honse aß ia tbe bntdierl Wliat beart can Jones 
have for his work witb sucb a bürden aa tbiti upon bis 
ßboulderö? And ao tbe thinker^ wbo argues on tbat 
aide, resolvea tbat tbe young lady sball go her own 
way for bim. 
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But the arguments on the other side are equally 
cogent, and so much more alluringl And they are 
used by the same man with reference to the same pas- 
sion, and are intended by him to put himself right in 
hU eonduct in reference to the same dear girl. Only 
the former line of thoughts occurred to him on a 
Saturday, when he was ending his week rather gloomily, 
and this other way of thinking on the same subject 
has come upon him on a Monday, as he is beginning 
his week with renewed hope. Does this young girl of 
his heart love him? And if so, their affection for each 
other being thus reciprocal, is she not entitled to an 
expression of her opinion and her wishes on this diffi- 
cult subject? And if she be willing to run the risk 
and to encounter the dangers, — to do so on his behalf, 
because she is willing to share everything with him, 
— is it becoming in him, a man, to fear what she does 
not fear? If she be not willing let her say so. If 
there be any speaking, he must speak first; — but she 
is entitled, as much as he is, to her own ideas respect- 
ing their great outlook into the affairs of the world. 
And then is it not manifestly God's ordinance that a 
man should live together with a woman? How poor a 
creature does the man become who has shirked his 
duty in this respect, who has done nothing to keep the 
World going, who has been willing to ignore all affec- 
tion so that he might avoid all burdens, and who has 
put into his own belly ever good thing that has come 
to him, either by the eaming of his own hands or 
from the bounty and industry of others! Of course 
there is a risk; but what excitement is there in any- 
thing in which there is none? So on the Tuesday he 
speaks his mind to the young lady, and teils her can- 
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didly that there will be potatoes for tlie two of them, 
— sufficient, as he hopes, of potatoes, but no more. As 
a matter of cotürse the young lady replies that she for 
her part will be quite content to take the parings for 
her own eating. Then they rush deliciously into each 
others arms and the matter is settled. For, though the 
convictions arising from the former line of argument 
may be set aside as often as need be, those reached 
from the latter are generally conclusive. That such a 
settlement will always be better for the young gentle- 
man and the young lady concemed than one founded 
on a stemer prudence is more than one may dare to 
say; but we do feel sure that that country will be most 
prosperous in which such leaps in the dark are made 
with the greatest freedom. 

Our friend Hugh, as he sat smoking on the knife- 
board of the omnibus, determined that he would risk 
everything. If it were ordained that prudence should 
prevail, the prudence should be hers. Why should he 
take upon himself to have prudence enough for two, 
seeing that she was so very discreet in all her bear- 
ings? Then he remembered the touch of her band, 
which he still feit upon bis palm as he sat handling 
his pipe, and he told himself that after that he was 
bound to say a word more. And moreover he con- 
fessed to himself that he was compelled by a feeling 
that mastered him altogether. He could not get through 
an hour^s work without throwing down his pen and 
thinking of Nora Rowley. It was his destiny to love 
her, — and there was, tohis mind, a mean, pettifogging 
secrecy, amounting almost to daily lying, in his thus 
loving her and not telling her that he loved her. It 
might well be that she should rebuke him-, but he 
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tliought that he could bear that. It might well be that 
he had altogether mistaken that touch of her band. 
After all it had been the slightest possible motion of 
no more than one finger. But he would at any rate 
know the truth. If she would teil bim at once that 
she did not care for bim, he thought that he could get 
over it; but life was not worth having while he lived 
in this shifty, dubious, and uncomfortable State. So he 
made up bis mind that he would go to St. Diddulph's 
with bis beart in bis band. 

^ In the mean time, Mr. Bozzle had been twice to 
St. Diddulph's; — and uow he made a third joumey 
there, two days after Stanbury's visit. Trevelyan, 
who, in truth, hated the sight of the man, and who 
suffered agonies in bis presence, had, nevertbeless, 
taught bimself to believe that he could not live without 
bis assistance. That it sbould be so was a part of the 
cruelty of bis lot. Who eise was there that he could 
trust? His wife had renewed her intimacy with Colonel 
Osbome the moment that she had left bim. Mrs. Stan- 
bury, who had been represented to bim as the most 
correct of matrons, had at once been false to bim and 
to her trust, in allowing Colonel Osborne to enter her 
bouse. Mr. and Mrs. Outbouse, with whom his wife 
had now located herseif, not by his Orders, were, of 
course, his enemies. His old friend, Hugh Stanbury, 
had gone over to the other side, and had quarrelled 
with bim purposely, with malice prepense, because he 
would not submit bimself to the caprices of the wife 
who had injured bim. His own lawyer had refosed to 
act for bim; and bis fast and oldest ally, the very per- 
son who had sounded in his ear the earliest waming 
note against that odious villain, whose daily work it 
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was to destroy the, peace of families , — even Lady Mil- 
boroTigh had tumed against him! Because he would 
not follow the stupid prescription which she, with pig- 
headed obstinacy, persisted in giving, — because he 
would not carry his wife off to Naples, — she was ill- 
judging and inconsistent enough to teil him that he 
was wrong! Who was then left to him but Bozzle? 
Bozzle was very disagreeable. Bozzle said things, 
and made suggestions to him which were as bad as 
pins stuck into his flesh. But Bozzle was true to his 
employer, and could find out facts. Had it not been 
for Bozzle, he would have known nothing of the 
Coloners joumey to Devonshire. Had it not been for 
Bozzle, he would never have heard' of the correspond- 
enee; and, therefore, when he left London, he gave 
Bozzle a roving commission; and when he went to 
Paris, and from Paris onwards, over the Alps into 
Italy, he furnished Bozzle with his address. At this 
time, in the midst of all his misery, it never occurred 
to him to inquire of himself whether it might be pos- 
sible that his old friends were right, and that he him- 
self was wrong. From morning to night he sang to 
himself melancholy silent songs of inward wailing, as 
to the cruelty of his own lot in life; — and, in the mean 
time, he employed Bozzle to find out for him how far 
that cruelty was carried. 

Mr. Bozzle was, of course, convinced that the lady 
whom he was employed to watch was — no better than 
she ought to be. That is the usual Bozzlian language 
for broken vows, secrecy, intrigue, dirt, and adultery. 
It was his business to obtain evidence of her guilt. 
There was no question to be solved as to her inno- 
cency. The Bozzlian mind would have regarded any 
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such Suggestion as the product of a green softness, the 
possession of which would have made liim quite unfit 
for bis profession. He was aware that ladies who are 
no better than they should be are often very clever, — 
so clever, as to make it necessary tbat tbeBozzles who 
shall at last confound them should be first-rate Bozzles, 
Bozzles quite at the top of their profession, — and, 
therefore, he went about bis work with great industry 
and much caution. Colonel Osbome was at the pre- 
sent moment in Scotland. Bozzle was sure of that. 
He was quite in the north of Scotland. Bozzle had 
examined his map, and had found that Wick, which 
was the Colonel's post-town, was very far north indeed. 
He had half a mind to run down to Wick, as he was 
possessed by a certain honest zeal, which made him 
long to do something hard and laborious-, but his ex- 
perience told him that it was very easy for the Colonel 
to come up to the neighbourhood of St. Diddulph's, 
whereas the lady could not go down to Wick, unless 
she were to decide upon throwing herseif into her 
lover's arms, — whereby Bozzle's work would be brought 
to an end. He, therefore, confined his immediate 
Operations to St. Diddulph's. 

He made acquaintance with one or two important 
persons in and about Mr. Outhouse's parsonage. He 
became very familiär with the postman. He arranged 
terms of intimacy, I am sorry to say, with the house- 
maid*, and, on the third journey, he made an alliance 
with the potboy at the Füll Moon. The potboy re- 
membered well the fact of the child being brought to 
"our 'ouse," as he called the Füll Moon; and he was 
I?. enabled to say, that the same "gent as had brought 

$ the boy backards and forrards," had since that been 



at tliö parsonage* But Bozzle was quite quick enou^h 
tu perceive tkat all thig Imd cothiug^ ti> do with tue 
Colon el. Howasled, iiideed, to fear t hat Lis '^govemor," 
as he was in the bahit of callijig Trevoljan in 
his half-spokeii soliloqnies^ — that his governor was not 
as true to him aä he was to bis govemor. Whnt husi- 
ne^B had that raeddling fellow ötanbury at St. Did- 
dulph'a? — for Trevelyan had not thotight it nßceasarjr 
to teil hiH satelllte that he had qnarrGlled with his 
friend. Bozzle was grieved in hia mind whcn he 
leamed tbat Stanbury's Interference was still to bo 
dreaded', and wrote to hia governor, rather severely, 
fo that effect^ bnt, when so wrlting, he was able to 
give no further inform ation. FactH, in snch caflew^ will 
not iinravel themselves without much patience on tbe 
part of the invostigators» 

CHAPTER II. 

On the night after the dinoer party in the Close, 
Dorothj was not tljc only person in the howsc who 
laid awake thinking of what had taken place. Mifb 
Stanbury also was füll of anxiety, and for hour after 
hour coüld not sleep aa she remembered the fmitlcBs- 
ness of her efforts on behalf of her nephew and niecc. 

It hat never occnrred to her whoa sbe had first 
proposed to herseif that Dorothy shüuld become Mrs, 
Gibson that Dorothy herseif wonld have any objection 
to such a Btop in lifo. Her fear had heen that Dorothy 
would have beceme over-radiant 'ft'ith trinmph at the 
idea of baving a hnshandi and going tf> that hnßband 
with a fortiine of lier owu, That Mr, Gibaon might 
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hesitate, she had thought very likely. It is thus, in 
general, that women regard the feelings, desires, and 
aspirations of other women. You will hardly ever 
meet an elderly lady who will not speak of her Juniors 
as living in a State of breathless anxiety to catch hus- 
bands. And the eider lady will speak of the younger 
as though any kind of choice in such catching was 
quite disregarded. The man must be a gentleman, — 
or, at least, gentleman-like, — and there must be bread. 
Let these things be given, and what girl won't jump 
into what man^s arms? Female reader, is it not thus 
that the eiders of your sex speak of the younger? 
When old Mrs. Stanbury heard that Nora Röwley had 
refusedMr. Glascock,'the thing was to her unintelligible; 
and it was now quite unintelligible to Miss Stanbury 
that Dorothy should prefer a Single life to matrimony 
with Mr. Gibson. 

It must be acknowledged, on Aunt Stanbury's be- 
half, that Dorothy was one of those yielding, hesitating, 
submissive young women, trusting others but doubting 
ever of themselves, as to whom it is natural that their 
stronger friends should find it expedient to decide for 
them. Miss Stanbury was almost justified in thinking 
that unless she were to find a husband for her niece, 
her niece would never find one for herseif Dorothy 
would drift into being an old maid, like Priscilla, 
simply because she would never assert herseif, — never 
put her best foot foremost. Aunt Stanbury had there- 
fore taken upon herseif to put out a foot; and having 
carefully found that Mr. Gibson was "willing," had 
conceived that all difficulties were over. She would 
be enabled to do her duty by her niece, and establish 
comfortably in life, at any rate, one of her brother's 
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children. And uow Dorotliy wan takin^^ lipon hcrself 
in fiaj that slie dJd not Hko tlie geutlemanl öticli 
conduct was almoat eqiistl to writiug für a pennj newH- 
paper! 

(>n the foUowins^ moming', after breakfast, when 
Broüke Burgess wag gone otit to call iipon bis nnclo, — 
wliich he insisted upon doiug opeuly, and not under 
tlie rose, in spite of HiäS Stanbnrjr*« ^reat ^ravity on 
tlie occafiion^ — thore was a vcry aerious cc>n%'*o?satiunT 
and poor DorotLy had faiind berself to bc alraost 
sHcnced, Sbc diÜ argue for a time^ bat her argumenta 
«eemed^ eveo to herseif, to amonnt to so littlcl Wliy 
shonldn^t she love Mr, Oibson? That was a qnestion 
which sLe found it impossible to answer. And thoug^b 
she did not actually yield^ tbongb she did not say 
tbat ßho wonld accept the man^ still ^ when sKe was 
told tbat three days were to be allowod to her for 
cunöideration^ and that then the offer would be madc 
to her in foi'm, sbe feit tbat, as rogardcd the anti- 
Gibson interest, ahe had not a leg to atand upon^ 
Why shoidd not Huch an inHigniiicant creature, aü wat? 
ßho, love Mr. Gibsonj — or aiiy otber nianj who had 
bread to give her^ and was in tsurnc de^jree like a gen- 
tleman? Qn that night, she wrote the following letter 
to her sigter:^ 



"X do HO wish that you could be with mö, so that 
I could talk to you again. Atint fcitanbury is the mnst 
affectionate and k ludest friend jti Üiq world; but she 
has always been äo able to have her own way, becituso 
sbe is botli clever and g-oocJ , tbat I find niyself ülmoBt 

2^ 
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like a baby with her. Sbe Las been talking to me 
again about Mr. Gibsou; and it seems tliat Mr. Gibson 
really does mean it It is certainly very stränge; but 
I do think now that it is true. He is to come on 
Friday. It seems very odd that it should all be settled 
for him in that way; but then Aunt Staubury is so 
clevw at setüing things! 

"He sat next to me almost all the evening yester- 
day; but he didn't say anything about it, except that 
he hoped I agreed with him about going to church, 
and all that. I suppose I do; and I am quite sure . 
that if I were to be a clergyman's wife, I should 
endeavour to do whatever my husband thought right 
about religion. One ought to try to do so, even if the 
clergyman is not one*s husband. Mr. Burgess has 
come, and he was so very amusing all the evening, 
that* perhaps that was the reason Mr. Gibson said so 
little. Mr. Burgees is a very nice man, and I think 
Aunt Stanbury is more fond of him than of anybody. 
He is not at all the sort of person that I expected. 

"But if Mr. Gibson does come on Friday, and does 
really mean it, what am I to say to him? Aunt Stan- 
bury will be very angry if I do not take her advice. 
I am quite sure that she intends it all for my happi- 
ness; and then, of course, she knows so much more 
about the world than I do. She asks me what it is 
that I expect. Of course, I do not expect anything. 
It is a great compliment from Mr. Gibson, who is a 
clergyman, and thought well of by everybody. And 
nothing could be more respectable. Aunt Stanbury 
says that with the money she would give us we should 
be quite comfortable; and she wants us to live in this 
honse. She says that there are thirty girls round 



Exeter who would givo tlieir eyea iur üucli ä eUaoce; 
iiud^ lüokiüg at it in that ligLtj of caurse, it is s, veiy 
great tliiug for mo. Only tliuik liow pogr we have 
beeaJ Aad tlien, dear PriacUla, perhapy be would IcL 
niQ be good to you and dcar mamma! 

"But, of courae, lie will a^jk me wlietLei- 1— love 
him; and what am I to sayV Auut Stauburj says that 
I am to love Hm. *Begin to love bim at once,^ abe 
Said tkia moroiag. I would if I could, partly for her 
sako, and bocauäe I da feel tbat it would be Bo rospeut- 
able. Wlieu I tbiiik of it, it doeö seem sucli a pity 
that poor I ahould throw away sucb a cbance. And I 
muKt say that Älr. Gibsoti is very good^ and most 
obliging; and everybocJy eaya that he Laa an excelleut 
temper, and that he ia a most pnident, well-diapoaitioned 
man, I declai'c, dear Priacilla, when 1 think of it^ I 
cannot bring myaelf to believe that auch a man ahould 
wajit nie to be liiw wife. 

^'But what oTiglit I to do? I Huppfjae ^vben a girl 
13 in love sbo is very unbappy if the gentleman doet^ 
not propoae to her. 1 am aure it would imt miike uiu at 
all iinhappy if I were told that Mr. Gibeon had changed 
hia mind^ 

"Dearest Priscilla^ you niust write at oncc, bocauae 
he IS to be here on Friday- üh, dear^ Friday doos 
seom to be 80 near! And I shall ntjver know what to 
say to himj either one way or the other, 

"Your most affectionate aiater, 

"DOKOTBY 8t ANBUKT. 



"P.S. — Oive mj kindest love to mamma j but yuu 
need oot teil her unleaa you think it best." . 
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Friscilla received this letter on the Wednesday 
moming, and feit herseif bonnd to answer it on that 
same aftemoon. Had she postponed her reply for a 
day, it would gtill have been in Dorothy's hands be- 
fore Mr. Gibson conld have eome to her on the dreaded 
Friday moming. But still that wonld hardly give her 
time enongh to consider the matter with any degree of 
deliberation after she shonld have been armed with 
what wisdom Priscüla might be able to send her. The 
post left Nnncombe Pntney at three; and therefore the 
letter had to be written before their early dinner. 

So Priscilla went into the garden and sat herseif 
down nnder an old cedar that she might discnss the 
matter with herseif in all its bearings. She feit that 
no woman could be called npon to write a letter that 
shonld be of more importance. The whole welfare in 
life of the person who was dearest to her wonld probably 
depend npon it. The weight npon her was so great 
that she thonght for a while she wonld take connsel 
with her mother; but she feit snre that her mother 
wonld recommend the maniage; and that if she aPfcer- 
wards shonld find herseif bonnd to oppose it, then her 
mother would be a miserable woman. There could be 
no use to her in taking connsel with her mother, be- 
cause her mother's mind was known to her before- 
hand. The responsibility was thrown npon her, and 
she alone must bear it. 

She tried hard to persnade herseif to write at once 
and teil her sister to marry the man. She knew her 
sister's heart so well as to be snre that Dorothy would 
leam to love the man who was her husband. It was 
almost impossible that Dorothy shonld not love those 
with whom» she lived. And then her sister was so well 
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adapted to be a. wife and a mother. Her temper was 
so sweet» she was so purCj so unselfish, so devoted, and 
HO healtliy^ withül! She was so happy when she was 
actin js: for others; and so excellent in action when slie 
bad anotlier öne to think for her! Slie was so trusting 
and trustworthj that any husband would adore her! 
Tlien PriKcilla walked alowly into the house, got her 
prayer-boak, and retEniiüg to her seat under the tree, 
read the niarriage Service. It was one o'clock when 
she went iip-Htairs to i^Tite her letter, and it had not 
yet atniok eleven wlien she first seated herseif beneath 
the tree. Her letter, when written, was as follows: — 

*'NancombePutney, August 25, 186—. 

^^Deakest Dorothy, 
"I got yoiir letter this moming, and I think it is 
better to ani?wcr it at onee, as the time is very 
ahort, I have been think ing about it with all my mind, 
and I tcel almost awc-stricken lest I should advise you 
wrongly. After all, 1 beHeve that your own dear sweet 
tnith'and honesty would guide you better than any- 
body eise can guide you* You may be sure of this, that 
whicheTer way it is, I shall think that you have done 
right. Dearei^t sdster, I suppose there can be no doubt 
tliat fbr most women a niarried life is happier than a 
Bingle one. It is always thought so, as we may see 
by the anxiety of othera to get married; and when an 
opinion becomcs general, I think that the world is most 
often rIght. And then, my own one, I feel sure that 
you are adapted both for the cares and for the joys of 
niarried life. You would do your duty as a married 
womau happily, and would be a comfort to your hus- 
band^ — not a thorn in bis side, as are so many women. 
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"But, my pet, do not let that reasoning of Aunt 
Stanbury's about the thirty young girls who would 
give their eyes for Mr. Gibson, bave any weight with 
you. You ßhould not take him because thirty other 
young girls would be glad to have bim. And do not 
tbink too mucb of that respectability of which you 
speak. I would never advise my Dolly to marry any 
man nnless she could be respectable in her new posi- 
tion; but that alone should go for nothing. Nor should 
our poverty. We shall not starve. And eveu if we 
did, that would be but a poor excuse. 

"I can find no escape from this, — that you should 
love him before you say that you will take him. But 
honest, loyal love need not, I take it, be of that 
romantic kind which people write about in novels and 
poetry. You need not think him to be perfect, or the 
best or grandest of men. Your heart will teil you 
whether he is dear to you. And remember, Dolly, that 
I shall remember that love itself must begin at some 
precise time. Though you had not leamed to love him 
when you wrote on Tuesday, you may have begun to 
do so when you get this on Thursday. 

"If you find that you love him, then say that you 
will be bis wife. If your heart revolts from such a 
declaration as being false; — if you cannot bring your- 
self to feel that you prefer him to others as the partner 
of your life, — then teil him, with thanks for bis cour- 
tesy, that it cannot be as he would have it. 

"Your always and ever most afl^ectionately, 

"Prisxjilla." 






CHAPTEfi IIL 

l£r^ (Hbiion'« good Fof tunQ. 

^^I'li. l>et you half-a-crown, my lad, youVc thrown 
over at last, like the rest of tliein. There^ü nothiog 
ijiie likea so much aa takiug äome ouo op in order that 
aLe may throw liim over aft^rwardg/' It was thua 
Üiat Mr* Bartliolomew Burgess cautionöd hiß nepbew 
Brooke. 

"TU take care that she shan't break my beart, 
Uucle Barty. I will go my way and ehe may go hera, 
and she may give ber raoney to th^ hoapital if abe 
pleases." 

On tbe xaoming after hia arrival Brooke Bnrgess 
kad declared alond in Miss Stanbury^s parloiir tbat be 
was going over to the bank to aee bis unele* Now 
there was in tblB almoet a breach of contractu Miss 
Stanbury, whön ahe invited the young man to Exeter, 
had stipulated that tbere abould be no intercoureo be- 
tween her honse and tbo bank. ^^Of conr&e, I shall 
not need to kjiow where you go or wbere you don^t 
go," she had written; **but after all that has passe d 
tbere mnat not be any positive interoourae between my 
house and the bank,** And now he bad spoken of 
going over to C and B^ as he called them, with the 
utmost indifference. Miss Stanbtiry had looked very 
grave^ but bad eaid nothing. She had determined to 
be on her giiard, so that she abould not be driven to 
quarrel witb Brooke if she could avoid it. 

Bartholomew Bnrgess was a tall, thin, ill-tempered 
old man^ as well-known in lilxeter as the cathedral, 
and respected after a faahion. No one liked him. He 
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Said ill-natured things of all hls ueighbours, and Had 
never eamed any reputatiou for doing goodnatured 
acts. But he had lived in Exeter for nearly seventy 
years, and had achieved that sort of esteem which 
comes from long tenore. And he had committed no 
great iniquities in the course of his fifty years of busi- 
ness. The bank had never stopped payment, and he 
had robbed no one. He had not swallowed up widows 
and orphans, and had done his work in the firm of 
Cropper and Burgess after the old-fashioned safe man- 
ner, which leads neither to riches nor to min. There- 
fore he was respeeted. But he was a discontented, 
sour old man, Who believed himself to have been in- 
jured by all his own friends, who disliked his own 
partners because they had bought that which had, 
at any rate, never belonged to him; — and whose 
strengest passion it was to hate Miss Stanbory of the 
Close. 

"She's got a parson by the hand now," said the 
uncle, as he continued his caution to the nephew. 

"There was a clergyman there last night." 

"No doubt, and she^ll play him off against you, and 
you against him; and then she'll throw you both over. 
I know her." 

"She has got a right to do what she likes with her 
own, Uncle Barty." 

"And how did she get it? Never mind. I'm not 
going to set you against her, if you're her favourite for 
the moment. She has a niece with her there, — hasn't 
she?" 

"One of her brother's daughters." 

"They say she's going to make that clergyman 
marry her." 



1 



ita. gibson's good foetünis, $% 

"Yes, Tbey teil me lie was as gfiad aa enj^aged 
to another girl^ — oBe of the FrencLeä of Heavitree. 
Äad therßfore dear Jemima could do uf^tliiag better 
thau iuterfere. When she IiaB succeeded in brcaking 
the girrs heart^ ^" 

"Which girPs heart, Uncle Barty?^^ 

"The girl the man was to bave married; whe&that's 
done sbe^ll throw Gibson oYer. Yon^ll see, Sbe'll 
reftiae to give the girl a abilling. 8he took the girrs 
brotber hy tbe Hand ever rü loii;^^ ^nd then sbe threw 
bim over. And sheUl throw the girl (jver too^ and send 
her back i6 tbe place öhe came from. And then öbc'il 
throw you over." 

''According to yon, she mnst b6 tbe raost maliciom; 
old woman that ever wag allowed to live!" 

^'I don^t thiiik there are many to beat ber, as far 
as malice goea. But youll find out für youraelf. I 
shouldn^t be BUiprised if she were to teil you before 
long" that you were to marry the niece/* 

"I ehoiildn^t tbink that aacb very hard lines either,"" 
Said Brooke Burgeas, 

"IVe HO donbt yon may have her if you like," 
Said Barty, "in spite of Mr. Gibson. Only I ahonld 
recomniend yon to take care and get tbe money first.?' 

Wbeu Brooke went back to the bonse in tbo Gl ose, 
Mjga ötanbury was quite fnasy in her silence- She would 
bave given mucli to have been told somcthing aboiit 
Barty, and, above all, to have learned what Barty bad 
Said ab out herself. Bnt sbe was far too proud even 
to mention thö old man^s name of bor own accord. 
Sbe was qnite enre that she had becn abu^ed. Bbe 
gneärtcd, probably witb tolerable accnracy, tbe kind of 



1 
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things that had been said of her, and suggested to her- 
seif what answer Brooke would make to such accusa- 
tious. Bat she had resolved to cloak it all in silence, 
and pretended for awhile not to remember the young 
man^B declared Intention when he left the honse. '^It 
seems odd to me," said Brooke, "that Uncle Barty 
should always live alone as he does. He mnst have a 
dreary time of it." 

"I don't know anything about your Uncle Barty's 
manner of living." 

"Noj — I suppose not You and he are not friends." 

"By no means, Brooke." 

"He lives there all alone in that poky bank- 
house, and nobody ever goes near him. I wonder 
whether he has any friends in the city?" 

"I really cannot teil you anything about bis friends. 
And, to teil you the truth, Brooke, I don't want to 
talk about your uncle. Of course, you can go to see 
him when you please, but I'd rather you didn't teil me 
of your Visits afterwards." 

"There is nothing in the world I hate so much as 
a secret," said he. He had no Intention in this of 
animadverting upon Miss Stanbury's secret enmity, nor 
had he purposed to ask any question as to her rela- 
tions with the old man. He had alluded to bis dislike 
of having secrets of bis own. But she misunderstood 
him. 

"If you are anxious to know " she said, be- 

coming very red in the face. 

"I am not at all curious to know. You quite 
mistake me." 

"He has chosen to believe, — or to say that he be- 
lieved, — that I wronged him in regard to bis brother'a 
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will. I nursed his brotlier when Le was dyingT^ — aa I 
considered it to be my duty to do. 1 caunot teil you 
all tliat Story. It is too long, and too sad. Roman ce 
IS very pretty in novelB, but tbe romance of a life b 
always ei melaucholy matter. Tliey are most bappy 
who have no story to teil." 

"I qTute belle ve that," 

*^Biit your Uncle Barty cboae to thiiik,-^iiideed, I 
bardly know wliat be tbougbt. He said tbat the will 
waa a will of my maklng- Wbon it was made J and 
his brother were apart; we were nat even on speakiug 
terms. Tbere bad been a quarrel, and all manner üf 
folly* I am not very proud wbcn I look back upon 
it. It is not tbat I tliink myself botter tban otherg; 
bnt your Uncle Brooke^s will w?is made before we bad 
come together again. Wbeti be was 111 it waB natural 
tbat I sbonld go to bim^^after all tbat bad passed 
between ua. Eb, Brooke?'^ 

''It was woraanly." 

"Bnt it made no difference abont ihe wilb Mr* 
Bartholomew Bnrgess migbt have known tbat at once, 
and must bave known it afterward^. Bnt be bas never 
acknowledged tbat be wa^i wrong; — -never even yet." 

"He 410 uld not bring liiiuBelf to do tbat, I Bbould 
say." 

'*Tbe will was no great triumpb tfj mo. I could 
liave done witbout it. Äs God is my judge, I would 
not bave lifted np my Üttle finger to get eitber a part 
or tbe wbole of poor Brooke*s moncy. If I liad known 
tbat a Word would have done it^ I would bave bitten 
my tongue out before it nhould bave been spoken." 
She bad riflen from her «cat^ and was öpeakiug witb a 
solemnity tbat almost filled her listen er witb awe. She 
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was a woman stört of stature; but now, as she stood 
over him, slie seemed to be tall and majestic. *^But 
when the man was dead," sbe continued, "and tlie will 
was tliere, — the property was mine, and I was bound 
in duty to exercise the privileges and hear the respon- 
sibilities which the dead man had conferred npon me. 
It was Barty, then, who sent a low attomey to me, 
offering me a compromise. What had I to compro- 
mise? Compromise! No. If it was not mine by all 
the right the law could give, I would sooner have 
starved than have had a crust of bread out of the mo- 
ney." She had now elenched both her fists, and was 
shaking them rapidly as she stood over him, looking 
down upon him. 

"Of course it was your own." 

"Yes. Thongh they asked me to compromise, and 
sent messages to me to frighten me; — both Barty and 
your Uncle Tom; ay, and your father too, Brooke; 
they did not dare to go to law. To law, indeed! If 
ever there was a good will in the world, the will of 
your Uncle Brooke was good. They could talk, and 
malign me, and teil lies as to dates, and strive to make 
my name odious in the county; but they knew that 
the will was good. They did not succeed very well in 
what they did attempt." 

"I would try to forget it all now, Aunt Stan- 
bury." 

"Forget it! How is that to be done? How can the 
mind forget the history of its own life? No, — I cannot 
forget it. I can forgive it." 

"Then why not forgive it?" 

"I do. I have. Why eise are you here?" 

"But forgive old Uncle Barty also!" 



"^Ha3 he forgiven me? Oomö now, If I wislied tu 
forgive liim, how should I begin? Would he be ^isr 
cious if I went to bim? Doea be love me, do jou tbiük, 
— or bäte me? TJncle Bart^ is a good hater. It is tbe 
best point about bim. Nu, Brooke, we won^t try tbe 
farce of a reconciliation after a long lifo of eumity, 
Kobody would beÜeve usj and we ebould not believe 
eacb other/' 

"Then I certainly would not try." 

*^I do not mean to do ho. Tbe truth ie, Brooke, 
yon shall bave it all wben I'm gone, if you don^t turn 
against me. You won^t take to writing för penny 
newepapers, will you^ Brooke?" As sbe asked tbe 
question sbe put one of ber Lande softly on bis 
sboulder. 

'*I certainly sban't oflFönd in tbat way," 

^^Änd you won*t be a Eadical?" 

**No, not a EadioaL^' 

"I mean a man to follow Bealea and Bright, a re- 
publican, a putter-down of tbe Cliurch, a bater of tbe 
Throne. You won't take up tbat line, will you, 
Brooke?^* 

"It isn't my way at present, Annt Stanbury. But 
a man sbouldn't promise," 

*'Ab me! It makes me sad wben I tbink wbat tlie 
country is coming to. Tm told there are scores of 
members of Parliament who don't prououuce tbeir h'g, 
Wben I was young, a momber of Parliament used to 
be a gentleman; — and tbeyVe taken to ordaining all 
manner of people. It uaed to be tbe case tbat wben 
you met a clergyman you met a gentleman. By-tbe- 
byej Brooke, wbat do you tbink of Mr. Gibson?^' 
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"Mr. Gibson! To teil the truth, I haven't thouglit 
much about bim yet." 

"But you mußt tbink about bim. Perbaps you 
baven't tbought about my niece, Dolly Stanbury?" 

"I tbink sbe'g an uncommonly nice girl." 

"Sbe's not to be nice for you, young man. Sbe*s 
to be married to Mr. Gibson." 

"Are they engaged?" 

"Well, no; but I intend tbat tbey shall be. You 
won't begrudge tbat I should give my little savings to 
one of my own name?" 

"You don't know me, Aunt Stanbury, if you tbink 
tbat I should begrudge anytbing tbat yoti migbt do 
witb your money." 

"Dolly has been here a month or two. I tbink it's 
tbree months since sbe came, and I do like ber. Sbe's 
soft and womanly, and basn't taken up tbose vile, 
filthy habits wbicb almost all tbe girls bave adopted. 
Have you seen tbose Frencbes witb tbe tbings tbey 
bave on their beads?" 

"I was speaking to them yesterday." 

"Nasty sluts! You can see the grease on their fore- 
heads when they try to make their liair go back in 
the dirty French fashion. Dolly is not like tbat; — is 
sbe?" 

"She is not in the least like either of the Miss 
Frencbes." 

"And now I want her to become Mrs. Gibson. He 
is quite taken." 

"Is he?" 

" Oh dear, yes. Didn't you see bim the other night 
at dinner and afterwards? Of course he knows tbat I 
can give her a little bit of money, which always goes 
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for something, Brooke. And I do think it would bo 
such a nice thing for Dolly." 

"And what does Dolly think about it?" 

'*There's the difficulty. She likes him well enongh; 
I'm sure of that. And she has no stuck-up ideas about 
herseif. She isn't one of those who think that almost 
nothing is good enough for them. But " 

"She has an objection." 

"I don't know what it is. I sometimes think she 
is so bashful and modest she doesn't like to talk of 
being married, — even to an old woman like me." 

"Dear me! That's not the way of the age; — is it, 
Aunt Stanbury?" 

"It's Coming to that, Brooke, that the girls will 
ask the men soon. Yes, — and that they won't take a 
refusal either. I do believe that Camilla French did 
ask Mr. Gibson." 

"And what did Mr. Gibson say?" 

"Ah; — I can't teil you that. He knows too well 
what he's about to take her. He's to come here on 
Friday at eleven, and you must be out of the way. I 
shall be out of the way too. But if Dolly says a word 
to you before that, mind you make her understand that 
she ought to accept Gibson." 

"She's too good for him, according to my think- 
ing." 

"Don't you be a fool. How can any young woman 
be too good for a gentleman and a clergyman? Mr. 
Gibson is a gentleman. Do you know, — only you must 
not mention this, — that I have a kind of idea we could 
get Nnncombe Putney for him. My father had the 
living, and my brother; and I should like it to go on 
in the family." 

He Jcneio he was Bd(jht. JJ. o 
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No opportunity came in the way of Brooke Burgess 
to say «anything in favour of Mr. Gibson to Dorothy 
Stanbury. Tbere did come to be very quickly a sort 
of intimacy between her and her aunt's favourite; but 
she was one not prone to talk about her own affairs. 
And as to such an affair as this, — a qnestion as to 
whether she should or should not give herseif in mar- 
riage to her suitor, — she, who could not speak of it 
even to her own sister without a blush, who feit con- 
fused and almost confounded when receiving her aunt^s 
admonitions and instigations on the subject, would not 
have endured to hear Brooke Burgess speak on the 
matter. Dorothy did feel that a person easier to know 
than Brooke had never come in her way. She had al- 
ready said as much to him as she had spoken to Mr. 
Gibson in the three months that she had made his ac- 
quaintance. They had talked about Exeter, and about 
Mrs. MacHugh, and the cathedral, and Tennyson's 
poems, and the London theatres, and Uncle Barty, and 
the family quarrel. They had become quite confiden- 
tial with each other on some matters. But on this 
heavy subject of Mr. Gibson and his proposal of mar- 
riage not a word had been said. When Brooke onee 
mentioned Mr. Gibson on the Thursday moming, Do- 
rothy within a minute had taken an opportunity of 
escaping from the room. 

But circumstances did give him an opportunity of 
speaking to Mr. Gibson. On the Wednesday aftemoon 
both he and Mr. Gibson were invited to drink tea at 
Mrs. French's house on that evening. Such invitations 
at Exeter were wont to be given at short dates, and 
both the gentlemen had said that they would go. Then 
Arabella French had called in the Close and had asked 
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Miss Staaibory and Dorothy. It was well uuderstood 
by Arabella tbat Miss Stanbury lieraelf woiüd not drink 
tea at Heavitree- And it may be that Dorothy's com.- 
pany was not in truth desired* The ladies both de 
clined. ^'Don't you fitay at home for me^ my dear," 
Miss Stanbury snid to her niece. Eut Dorotliy had not 
been ont witbont ber aunt since sbo had been at Bie- 
ter, and nndorstood perfectly tbat it would not be wise 
to commence tbe practice at tbe liouse of the B'renches. 
^*Mr. Brooke 13 coming, Miss Stanbury^ and Mr, Gib- 
aon," Miss Frencb said. And Miss Stnnbury had thougLt 
tbat there was some triumph in ber tone, "Mr. Brooke 
can gö wbere he pleases, my dear," Miss Btanbury re- 
pÜed. "And as for Mr. Gibuou, T am not Iuk koeper.'' 
The tone in i^^hich Miss Stanbury apoke wonld have 
implied great imprudence, had not the twa ladies un- 
derstood each other so thorougblyj and had not each 
known tbat it was so, 

There was the accustomod läet of people in Mrs. 
Frencb's drawing-Toom^ — tbe Crumbies^ andtheWnghtti, 
and the Apjohiis. And Hra. MaüKugh came also, — 
knowing that tliere would be a r üb ber. "Their naked 
Shoulders don't burt me," Mrg, MacHugh flaid, when 
her friend almost scolded ber for going to the bouae* 
"Fm not a young man. I don't care what they do to 
themselYes." "You might say as müch if they went 
naked altogether/^ Miss Stanbury had replied in anger, 
"If nobody eise complained, I shouldn't,'' said Mrs. 
MacHugb. Mrs. MacHugh got bor rubber^ and as sho 
had gone for her ruh ber, on a distinct promise tbat 
there should be a rubber, and as tbere was a rubber, 
abe feit tbat she had no right to say illnatured tliings. 
"What does it matter to me," said Mrs. MacHugh, 
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**how nasty she is? She's not going to be my wife." 
"ügh!" exclaimed Miss Stanbury, shaking her head 
both in anger and disgust. 

Camilla French was by no means so bad as she 
was painted by Miss Stanbury, and Brooke Burgess 
rather liked her than otherwise. And it seemed to him 
that Mr. Gibson did not at all dislike Arabella, and 
feit no repugnance at either the lady's noddle or Shoulders 
now that he was removed from Miss Stanbury's in- 
fluence. It was clear enough also that Arabella had 
not given up the attempt, although she must have ad- 
mitted to herseif that the elaims of Dorothy Stanbury 
were very strong. On this evening it seemed to have 
been specially permitted to Arabella, who was the 
eider sister, to take into her own hands the manage- 
ment of the case. Beholders of the game had hitherto 
declared that Mr. Gibson' s safety was secured by the 
constant coupling of the sisters. Neither would allow 
the other to hunt alone. But a cowimon sense of the 
common danger had made some special strategy neces- 
sary, and Camilla hardly spoke a word to Mr. Gib- 
son during the evening. Let us hope that she found 
some temporary consolation in the presence of the 
stranger. 

"I hope you are going to stay with us ever so 
long, Mr. Burgess?" said Camilla. 

"A month. That is ever so long; — isn't it? Why 
I mean to see all Devonshire within that time. I feel 
already that I know Exeter thoroughly and everybody 
in it." 

"I'm sure we are very much flattered." 

"As for you, Miss French, Tve heard so much 
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about you all mj life, that I feit that I knew you be- 
fore I camö hera/* 

'^Who can have spoken to you about me?" 

'^You forget how many relatives I have in the 
city. Do you tliiiik my Uncle Barty never writes to 
me?" 

''Ifot about me/' 

"Does he not? And do you suppose I don't hear 
trom Miss Staubury?" , 

*'But she hates me. I know that." 

■■'And do you hate her?" 

"No^ itideed. IVe the greatest respect for her. 
But ehe is a Uttle odd; isn't she, now, Mr. Burgess? 
We all like her ever so much; and weVe known her 
ever so long, eix or seven years, — since we were 
t|iiite young thinga. But she has such queer notions 
about girlB/* 

'*What sort of notions?" 

"SheM like them all to dress just like herseif*, and 
she thinkö that they should never talk to young men. 
If she was here she'd say I was flirting with you, be- 
cause wo're öitting together." 

^^hut you are notj are you?" 

"Of courae X am not." 

*'I wish you would," said Brooke. 

"I shouldn^t know how to begin. I shouldn't, in- 
deed. I don^t know what flirting means, and I don^t 
know who does know, When young ladies and gen- 
tlemeo go out, I guppose they are intended to talk to 
cach other," 

"But very often they don't, you know." 

"I call that etupid," said Camilla. '*And yet^ 
when they do^ all the old maids say that the girls are 
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flirting. I'll teil you one thing, Mr. Burgess. I don't 
care what any old maid says abont me. I always 
talk to people that I like, and if tliey choose to call 
me a flirt, they may. It's my opinion that stiU waters 
run the deepest" 

"No doubt the noisy streams are very sballow," 
Said Brooke. 

"You may call me a sballow stream if you like, 
Mr. Burgess." 

"I meant nothing of the kind." 

"But what do you caU Dorothy Ötanbury? That's 
what I call still water. She runs deep enough." 

"The quietest young lady I ever saw in my 
life." 

"Exactly. So quiet, but so — clever. What do 
you think of Mr. Gibson?" 

"Everybody is asking me what I think of Mr. 
Gibson." 

"You know what they say. They say he is to 
marry Dorothy Stanbury. Poor man! I don't think 
bis own consent has ever been asked yet; — but, never- 
theless, it's settled." 

"Just at present he seems to me to be, — what 
shall I say? — I oughtn't to say flirting with your sister; 
ought I?" 

"Miss Stanbury would say so if she were here, no 
doubt. But the fact is, Mr. Burgess, weVe known him 
almost since we were infants, and of course we take 
an interest in bis welfare. There has never been any- 
thing more than that. Arabella is nothing more to 
him than I am. Once, indeed — ; but, however — ; 
that does not signify. It would be nothing to us, if 
he really liked Dorothy Stanbury. But as far as we 
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can see, — and we do see a good deal of him, — there is 
no such feeKng on bis part. Of course we haveii't 
asked. We shonld not think of such a thing. Mr. 
Gibson may do just as he likes for us. But I am not 
quite eure that Dorothy Stanbury is just the girl that 
would make him a good wife. Of course when youVe 
known a person seven or eight years you do get anxious 
abouut bis happiness. Do you know, we think her, — 
perhaps a little, — sly." 

In the meantime, Mr. Gibson was completely sub- 
ject to the individual charms of Arabella. Camilla 
hadbeen quite correct in a part of her description of 
their intimacy. She and her sister had known Mr. 
Gibson for seven or eight years; but nevertheless the 
intimacy could not with truth be said to have com- 
menced during the infancy of the young ladies, even 
if the Word were used in its legal sense. Seven or 
eight years, however, is a long acquaintance; and there 
was, perhaps, something of a real grievance in this 
Stanbury Intervention. If it be a recognised fact in 
Society that young ladies are in want of husbands, and 
that an effort on their part towards matrimony is not 
altogether impossible, it must be recognised also that 
failare will be disagreeable, and interference regarded 
with animosity. Miss Stanbury the eider was un- 
doubtedly interfering between Mr. Gibson and the 
Frenches; and it is neither manly nor womanly to sub- 
mit to interference with one's dearest prospects. It 
may, perhaps, be admitted that the Miss Frenches had 
shown too much open ardour in their pursuit of Mr. 
Gibson. Perhaps there should have been no ardour 
and no pursuit. It may be that the theory of woman- 
hood is right which forbids to women any such at- 
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tempts, — which teaches them that they must ever be 
thö pursued, never the pursuers. As to that tliere stall 
be HO discourse at present. But it must be granted 
that whenever the pursuit has been attempted, it is not 
in human nature to abandön it without an effort. That 
the French girls should be very angiy with Miss Stan- 
bury, that they should put their heads together with 
the intention of thwarting her, that they should think 
ovil things of poor Dorothy, that they should half de- 
spise Mr. Gibson, and yet resolve to keep their hold 
upon him as a chattel and a thing of value that was 
almost their own, was not perhaps much to their dis- 
credit. 

"You are a good deal at the house in the Close 
now," Said Arabella, in her lowest voice, — in a voice 
so low that it was almost melancholy. 

"Well; yes. Miss Stanbury, you know, has al- 
ways been a staunch friend of mine. And ehe takes 
an interest in my little church." People say that girls 
are sly; but men can be sly, too, sometimes. 

"It seems that she has taken you so much away 
from US, Mr. Gibson." 

"I don't know why you should say that, Miss 
French." 

"Perhaps I am wrong. One is apt to be sensitive 
about one's friends. We seem to have known you so 
well There is nobody eise in Exeter that mamma 
regards as she does you. But, of course, if you are 
happy with Miss Stanbury that is every thing." 

"I am speaking of the old lady," said Mr. Gibson, 
who, in spite of his slyness, was here thrown a little 
off his guard. 
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"And I am speaking of the old lady too," eaid 
Arabella. " Of whom eise should I be speaking ? " 

"No; — of course not." 

"Of course," continued Arabella, "I hear what 
people say about the niece. One cannot help what one 
hears, yon know, Mr. Gibson; but I don't believe that, 
I can assure you." As she said this, she looked into 
bis face, as though waiting for an ans wer; but Mr. 
Gibson had no answer ready. Then Arabella told ber- 
self that if anything was to be done it must be done 
at once. What use was there in beating round the 
bush, when the only chance of getting the game was 
to be had by dashing at once into the thicket. "I own 
I should be glad," she said, tuming her eyes away 
from him, "if I could hear from your own mouth that 
it is not true." 

Mr. Gibson's position was one not to be envied. 
Were he willing to teil the very secrets of his soul to 
Miss French with the utmost candour, he could not 
answer her question either one way or the other, and 
he was not willing to teil her any of his secrets. It 
was certainly the fact, too, that there had been tender 
passages between him and Arabella. Now, when there 
have been such passages, and the gentleman is cross- 
examined by the lady, as Mr. Gibson was being cross- 
examined at the present moment, — the gentleman usu- 
ally teaches himself to think th^t a little falsehood is 
permissible. A gentleman can hardly teil a lady that 
he has become tired of her, and has changed his mind. 
He feels the matter, perhaps, more keenly even than 
she does; and though, at all other times he may be a 
very Paladin in the cause of truth, in such strait as 
this he does allow himself some latitude. 
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"Yon are only joking, of course," he sali 

''Indeed, I am not joking. I can assnre you, Mr. 
Gibson, that the weif are of the friends whom I really 
love can never be a matter of joke to me. Mrs. Cmmbie 
says that yon positively are engaged to many Dorothy 
Stanbury." 

"What does Mrs. Cmmbie know about it?" 

"I dare say nothing. It is not so; — ^is it?" 

"Certainly not." 

"And there is nothing in it; — is there?" 

"I wonder why people make these reports," said 
Mr. Gibson, prevaricating. 

"It is a fabrication from beginning to end, then?" 
said ArabeUa, pressing the matter qnite home. At this 
time she was veiy close to him, and thongh her words 
were severe, the ghuice from her eyes was soft. And 
the scent from her hair was not objectionable to him 
as it would have been to Miss Staiibniy. And the 
mode of her head-dress was not displeasing to him. 
And the folds of her dress, as they feil across bis knee, 
were welcome to bis feelings. He knew that he was 
as one nnder temptation, bnt he was not strong enough 
to bid the tempter avaont. "Say that it is so, Mr. 
Gibson!" 

"Of course, it is not so," saidL Mr. Gibson — lying. 

"I am so glad. For, of course, Mr. Gibson, when 
we heard it we thought a great deal about it A man^s 
happiness depends so mnch on whom he marries; — 
doesn^t it? And a clergyman^s more than anybody 
eise's. And we didn't think she was qnite the sort of 
woman that you wonld like. You see, she has had no 
advantages, poor thing! She has heea ahnt up in a 
little country cottage all her life; — jnst a laboorer's 
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hovel, no more; — and though it wasn't her fault, of 
course, and we all pitied her, and were so glad when 
Miss Stanbury brought her to the Close; — still, you 
know, though one was very glad of her as an acquaint- 
ance, yet, you know, as a wife, — and foi: such a dear, 

dear friend " She went on, and said many other 

things with equal enthusiasm, and then wiped her eyes, 
and then smiled and laughed. After that she declared 
that she was quite happy, — so happy; and so she left 
him. The poor man, after the falsehood had been 
extracted from him, said nothing more; but sat, in 
patience, listening to the raptures and enthusiasm of 
his firiend. He knew that he had disgraced himself; 
and he knew also that his disgrace would be known, 
if Dorothry Stanbury should accept his offer on the 
morrow. And yet how hardly he had been used! 
What answer could be have given compatible both 
with the truth and with his own personal dignity? 

About half an hour afterwards, he was Walking 
back to Exeter with Brooke Burgess, and then Brooke 
did ask him a question or two. 

"Nice girls those Frenches, I think," said Brooke. 

"Very nice," said Mr. Gibson. 

"How Miss Stanbury does hate them," says Brooke. 

"Not hate them, I hope," said Mr. Gibson. 

"She doesn't love them; — does she?" 

"Well, as for love; — yes; in one sense, — I hope 
she does. Miss Stanbury, you know, is a woman who 
expresses herseif strongly." 

"What would she say, if she were told that you 
and I were going to marry those two girls? We are 
both favourites, you know." 
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"Dear me! What a very odd supposition," said 
Mr. Gibson. 

"For my part, I don't think I shall," said Brooke. 

"I don't suppose I shall either," said Mr. Gibson, 
witli a gravity which was intended to convey some 
smattering of 3rebuke. 

"A fellow might do worse, you know," said Brooke. 
"For my part, I rather like girls with chignons, and 
all that sort of get-up. But the worst of it is, one 
can't marry two at a time." 

"That would be bigamy," said Mr. Gibson. 

"Just so," said Brooke. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Miss Stanbary's Wrath. 

PüNCTUALLY at eleven o'clpck on the Friday morn- 
ing Mr. Gibson knocked at the door of the house in 
the Close. The reader must not imagine that he had 
ever wavered in his intention with regard to Dorothy 
Stanbury, because he had been driven into a comer 
by the pertinacious ingenuity of Miss French. He 
never for a moment thought of being false to Miss 
Stanbury the eider. Falseness of that nature would have 
been ruinous to him, — would have made him a marked 
man in the city all his days, and would probably have 
reached even to the bishop's ears. He was neither bad 
enough, nor audacious enough, nor foolish enough, for 
such perjury as that And, moreover, though the wiles 
of Arabella had been potent with him, he very much 
preferred Dorothy Stanbury. Seven years of fiirtation 
with a young lady is more trying to the affection than 
any duration of matrimony. Arabella had managed 
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to awaken something of tlie old glow, but Mr. Gibson, 
as soon as be was alone, turned from ber mentally in 
disgust. NoI Wbatever little trouble tbere migbt be 
in bis way, it was dearly bis duty to many Dorotby 
Stanbury. Sbe bad tbe sweetest temper in tbe world, 
and blnsbed witb tbe prettiest blusb! Sbe would bare, 
moreover, two tbousand pounds on tbe day sbe married, 
and tbere was no saying wbat otber and greater pe- 
cuniary advantages migbt foUow. His mind was qnite 
made up; and during tbe wbole moming be bad been 
endeavonring to drive all disagreeable reminiscences 
of Miss Frencb from bis memory, and to arrange tbe 
words witb wbicb be would make bis offer to Dorotby. 
He was aware tbat be need not be very particular 
about bis words, as Dorotby, from tbe basbfulness of 
her natnre, would be no judge of eloquence at sucb a 
time. But still, for bis own sake, tbere sbould be some 
form of expression, some propriety of diction. Before 
eleven o'clock be bad it all by beart, and bad nearly 
freed himself from tbe uneasiness of bis falsebood to 
Arabella. He bad given mucb serious tbougbt to tbe 
matter, and bad quite resolved tbat be was rigbt in bis 
purpose^ and tbat be could marry Dorotby witb a pure 
conscience, and witb a true promise of a busband's 
love. "Dear Dolly!" be said to bimself, witb some- 
tbing of entbusiasm as be walked across tbe Close. 
And be looked up to tbe bouse as be came to it. 
Tbere was to bis future bome. Tbere was not one of 
tbe prebends wbo bad a better bouse. And tbere was 
a dovelike softness about Dorotby's eyes, and a win- 
ning obedience in ber manner, tbat were cbarming. 
His lines bad fallen to bim in very pleasant places. 
fes; — be would go up to ber and take ber at once by 
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one gets for going out of one's way. I did tbink 
she'd be so happy, Mr. Gibson, living bere as your 
wife. Sbe and I between us could have managed for 
you so nicely." 

Mr. Gibson was silent for a minute or two, during 
which he walked up and down the room, — contemplat- 
ing, no doubt, the picture of married life wbicb Miss 
Stanbury had painted for bim, — a picture which, as it 
seemed, was not to be realised. "And what had I 
better do, Miss Stanbury?" he asked at last. 

"Dol I don't know what you're to do. I'm groom 
enough to bring a mare to water, but I can*t make her 
drink." 

"Will waiting be any good?" 

"How can I say? Fll teil you one thing not to 
do. Don't go and philander with those girls at 
Heavitree. It's my belief that Dorothy has been think- 
ing of them. People talk to her, of course." 

"I wish people would hold their tongues. People 
are so indiscreet. People don*t know how much barm 
they may do." 

"YouVe given them some excuse, you know, Mr. 
Gibson." 

This was very ill-natured, and was feit by Mr. 
Gibson to be so rüde, that he almost tumed upon bis 
patroness in anger. He had known Dolly for not more 
than three months, and had devöted Umself to her, to 
the great anger of bis older friends. He had come 
this moming true to bis appointment, expecting that 
others would keep their promises to him, as he was 
ready to keep those which he had made; — and now he 
was told that it was bis fault! "I do think that's 
rather hard, Mis§ Stanbury," he said. 



^'öo yon have/* Baid she; — '^nastj, flUittemly girls, 
^thoiat an idea inside tLeir noddles* But it'a no um 
yonr scoldiug me." 

'* I didn't mean to scold, Miss StanLirry." 

*MVe done all tlmt 1 could.^' 

'^Aiid you tliink she wmi't äee me for a miDUte?'* 

"Öbe aayfl nlie won't I can't bid Martha carry 
her down.^' 

'^Tlien, perhapSj I had botter leave you for tlie 
present," said Mr. Oibson, after anotlier pauao. So bö 
went, a mclancboly, bLigbted man- ijöaving- tbe Close, 
Le paaaed througli into Southernbay, and walked acroe^R 
by the new streets towards tbe Heaviti'ee road. He 
bad HO deaign in taking tbis roiUe, but he went on 
tili he came m sigbt of the houße in which Mrs. French 
lived. As he walked slowly by it, he looked np at 
tbe windoTv^s, and sonietbing of a fe^iltng of roiuauce 
catne acrosa liis beart. "Were Iub yonn^ affeetions 
buned thero» or were tliey uöt? And, if so, witb 
Tödlich of tbofte fair girls were they buried? For the 
last two years^ np to laat night, Camilla had certainly 
been in the ascendant. But Arabella wsls a sweet 
yooTig woman; and there had been a time, — -when 
tljose teuder passages i^^ere geing on,^ — in which he 
had tbought tbat no young' woman ever was so sweet. 
A period of romanee, an era of euthusiasm^ a abort- 
Hved, delicions holiday of hot-tongned inBanity had 
been permitted to him in bis youth; — but all tliat Wfm 
now over. And yet bere he was, with three strings 
to bis bow, — so he told himBelf,— and he bad not as 
yet Bettled for bim weif tbe great huainess of niatrimony. 
He waa jnclined to tJiink, as he walked on, tbat be 
"n^onld walk bis life alone, an actlve, nsefulj but a 
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melancholy man. After such experiences as his, how 
should he ever again speak of his heart'to a woman? 
During this walk, his mind recurred frequently to 
Dorothy Stanbury; and, doubtless, he thought that he 
had often spoken of his heart to her. He was back at 
his lodgings before three, at which hour he ate an 
early dinner, and then took the aftemoon cathedral 
Service at four. The evening he spent at home, think- 
ing of the romance of his early days. What would 
Miss Stanbury have said, had she seen him in his easy 
chair behind the "Exeter Argus," — with a pipe in his 
mouth? 

In the meantime, there was an uncomfortable scene 
in progress between Dorothy and her aunt. Brooke 
Burgess, as desired, had left the house before eleven, 
having taken upon himself, when consulted, to say in 
the mildest terms, that he thought that, in general, 
young' women should not be asked to marry if they 
did not like to; — which opinion had been so galling 
to Miss Stanbury that she had declared that he had 
so scolded her, that she did not know whether she was 
Standing on her head or her heels. As soon as Mr. 
Gibson left her, she sat herseif down, and fairly eried. 
She had'ardently desired this thing, and had allowed 
herseif to think of her desire as of one that would cer- 
tainly be accompHshed. Dorothy would have been so 
happy as the wife of a clergyman! . Miss Stanbury's 
Standard for men and women was not high. She did 
not expect others to be as self-sacrificing, as charitable, 
and as good as herseif. It was not that she gave to her- 
seif credit for such virtues; but she thought of hergelf 
as one who, from the peculiar circumstances of life, 
was bound to do much for others. There was no end 
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to her daiiig- go^d für otherw, — if only tlie otLers would 
allow tliemselves to be govenied hy her. She did not 
thiiik th&t Mr- Gibsüu was a groat divine; but ahe per- 
ceived tbat he was a clergymaii, liviug decently, — -of 
that secret pipe Miss Ötanbury knew uotliiiii^, — daing 
Bis duty pmictuallyj aud^ a« übe tbougbi, verj much 
m want of a wifc. Thcn therc was ber niece, DoUy, 
- — soft^ pretty^ feminLae, witbout a sbÜling, and miiüb 
in want of some one to com fort and take care of her. 
Wbat could be better tban Bueb a marriage! And 
the uveitbrow to tlie girla witb tbe big cbignons wonld 
be so complete! Sbe bad set ber mind npon it, and 
now DoFQtby said tbat it couldii't, and it Tvouldn^ 
and it sbouldn't be aceompliöbed J Sbe was to be 
throwB over by tliis cbit of a gir!, as öbe Lad becn 
throwB over by tbe girrs brotberl And^ wben abe 
complained, tbe glrl Bimply offerod to go awayl 

At about twelve Dorothy came creeping down into 
tbe room in whitb her aunt waa sitting, and prefcended 
to uccupy herseif on eonie piece of woi'k. For a con- 
aiderable timei^^for tbree minutes perbajjs^^Miss Stau- 
bury did not Bpeak, Sbe bad resolvod tbat sbe wonld 
unt epeak to ber nieoe again, — at leaat, not for tbat 
day. 8bo wonld let tbe nngratefiil girl know bow 
miaerable slie bad beon made. Bnt at tbo elose of tbo 
tbree minutes her patieuce was exbauöted. *^Wbat are 
yon doing there?^' »bo 8aid. 

"I am t|uilting your eap, Auut Staubnry/* 
'*Put it down, Yoü öhaii't do anything for me, I 
won*t bave yon toucb my tbrngs any more. I don^t 
like pretended »emce." 

*'lt is nut pretended, Aunt Staub tiry/* 
**1 öay it iü pretended. Wby did you pi-etend to 
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me that you would have him when you liad made up 
your mind against it all the time?" 

"But I hadn't — made up my mind." 

"If you had so much doubt about it, you might 
have done wbat I wanted you." 

"I couldn't, Aunt Stanbury." 

"You mean you wouldn't. 1 wonder what it is you 
do expect." 

"I don*t expect anything, Aunt Stanbury." 

"No; and I don't expect anything. What an old 
fool I ^m ever to look for any comfort. Why should 
I think that anybody would care for me?" 

"Indeed, I do care for you." 

"In what sort of way do you show it? YouVe just 
like your brother Hugh. IVe disgraced myself to «that 
man, — promising what I could not perform. I declare 
it makes me sick when I think of it. Why did you 
not teil me at once?" Dorothy said nothing further, 
but sat with the cap on her lap. She did not dare to 
resume her needle, and she. did not like to put the cap 
aside, as by doing so it would seem as though she had 
accepted her aunt*s prohibition against her work. For 
half an hoor she sat thus, during which time Miss 
Stanbuiy dropped asleep. She woke with a start, and 
began to scold agaiu. "What's the good of sitting 
there all the day, with your hands before you, doing 
nothing?" 

But Dorothy had been very busy. She had been 
making up her mind, and had determined to com- 
municate her resolution to her aunt. "Dear aunt," she 
said, "IVe been thinking of something." 

"It's too late now," said Miss Stanbury. 

"I see IVe made you very unhappy." 
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"Of course you have." 

"And you think that Vm iiii<^rutefuL I*m not mi- 
grateful, and I don't think that Kugh iä." 

"Never mind Hugh." 

"Only because it seems bo harA that you wliould 
take so much trouhle about ns^ aud tbat theo there 
should be so much vexation." 

"I find it very hard." 

"So J think that I'd better go batk to Wuneombo." 

"That's what you call gnititudc.'" 

"I don't like to stay ]iere and mako you uuhfijjpy. 
I can't think that I ought to have drmo whut you 
asked me, because I did not feel at all m that way 
about Mr. Gibson. But a» I liave ouly disiqTjiuinted 
you, it will be better that 1 shtjuld go home, I h&vG 
been very happy here, — Yüry.'' 

"Bother!" exclaimed Miiäs ötanbury, 

"I have, — and I do love you^ though yi>u wonH 
believe it. But I am sure I ought u't to reiuain to inake 
you unhappy. I shall never forget all iLat ynu imve 
done for me; and though you call mo uiigratcful, I am 
not. But I know that I ought not to atay, as 1 can* 
not do what you wish. Öo^ if you please, I t^iU go 
back to Nuncombe." 

"Youll not do anything of the kiiid>"' said Mi«3 
Stanbury. 

"But it will be better.'* 

"Yes, of course; no doubt. I auppoae youVe tired 
of US all." 

"It is not that Tm tired, Äimt Stanbury, It ian't 
that at all." Dorothy had now become red up to tlic 
roots of her hair, and her eyes werö füll of tears, 
"Bat I cannot stay where people think that I am im* 
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grateful. If you please, Aunt Stanbuiy, I will go." 
Then, of course, there was a compromise. Dorothy 
did at last consent to remain in tlie Close, but only 
on condition that she should be forgiven for her sin 
in reference to Mr. Gibson, and be permitted to go on 
with her aunt^s cap. 

CHAPTEK V. 

Mont Oenis. 

The night had been fine and warm, and it was 
now noon on a fine September day when the train from 
Paris reached St. Michael, on the route to Italy by 
Mont Cenis, — as all the world knows St. Michael is, or 
was a year or two back, the end of railway travelling 
in that direction. At the time Mr. FeU's grand project 
of carrying a line of rails over the top of the moimtain 
was only in preparation, and the joumey from St. 
Michael to Snsa was still made by the diligences, — 
those dear old Continental coaches which are now nearly 
as extinct as our own, but wliich did not deserve death 
so fully as did our abominable vehicles. The coup^ 
of a diligence, or, better still, the banquette, was a 
luxurious mode of travelling as compared with any- 
thing that onr coaches offered. There used indeed to 
be a certain halo of glory round the occupant of the 
box of a mail-coach. The man who had secured that 
seat was supposed to know something about the world, 
and to be such a one that the passengers sitting behind 
him would be proud to be allowed to talk to him. But 
the prestige of the position was greater than the com- 
fort. A night on tie box of a mail-coach wag but a 
bad time, and a night inside a mail-coach was a night 
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in pargatory- Wbereii» a Hcat up above, on the 
Lanqnette of a diligence passing t>ver tho Älpa, witli 
ruom for tlie feet^ and support for the back, with plentj 
of rugs and plenty of tobacco, usod to bö od the Mont 
Cenia, and still is on some other mouDtam passes, a 
very cümfortable mocle of aeeing a mountam route. For 
those deslrous of occiipying the conpö, or the three 
frönt seatB of the body öf the vehicle, it moBt be ad- 
tnited that difficulties frequently aroso; and that sucli 
difficulties ^/ere very common at Bt. Michael. There 
would be two or three of those enormous vehicles pre- 
paring to start for tho mountain, whereas it would 
appear that twelve or fifteen passen ger^? had come down 
from Paris armcd with tickets assxiring them that this 
preferable mode of travelÜng ahould be theirs. And 
tben assertions wouid be Tnade^ somewhat reckleesly, 
hy tJie ofücials, to the effect that all the diligence waa 
conp^.. It would geaerally be the case that somo middle- 
aged Englishman who conld not speak French would 
go to the wallj together with hia wife. Middle-aged 
Englifibmen witji their wiyes, who can't npeak FreTich, 
can ücvertheless be very angry, and threateu loudly, 
when they euppoae tliemiielvea to be ill-treated, A 
middle-a^ed Englishman, though he caa't speak a word 
of Frencb, won't believe a French official who teils 
him that the diligence is all coupe^, when he iinds him- 
eelf with hia unfortunate partner in a round-ahout ]dace 
behind with two priest», a dirty man who looks Kke 
a brigand, a sick maid-servant, and three agricultural 
lahourers. The attempt, however, was frequently nmde, 
and thus there used to be occaaionally a little noise 
round the bureau at St, MichaeL 

On the moming of which we are speaking, two 
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Englishmen had just made good tlieir claim, each in- 
dependently of the other, each without having heard or 
seen the other, when two American ladies, Coming up 
very tardily, endeavoured to prove their rights. The 
ladiee were without other companions, and were not 
fluent with their French, but were clearly entitled to 
their seats. They were told that the conveyance was 
all conp^, but perversely would not believe the State- 
ment. The official shrugged his Shoulders and signified 
that his Ultimatum had been pronounced« What can 
an official do in such circumstances, when more coup^ 
passengers are sent to him than the coupös at his com- 
mand will hold? "But we have paid for the coup^," 
said the eider American lady, with considerable in- 
dignation, though her French was imperfect; — for 
American ladies understand their rights. "Bah; yes; 
you have paid and you shall go. What would yon 
have?" "We would have what we have paid for," 
said the American lady. Then the official rose from 
his stool and shrugged his Shoulders again, and made 
a motion with both his hands, intended to shew that 
the thing was finished. "It is a robbery," said the 
eider American lady to the younger. "I should not 
mind, only you are so unwell." "It will not kül me, 
I dare say,'* said the younger. Then one of the 
English gentlemen declared that his place was very 
much at the service of the invalid, — and the other 
Englishman declared that his also was at the service of 
the invalides companion. Then, and not tili then, the 
two men recognised each other. One was Mr. Grlas- 
cock, on his way to Naples, and the other was Mr. 
Trevelyan, on his way, — he knew not whither. 

Upon this, of course, they spoke to each other. In 
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London they had been well acquainted, eacL having 
been an intimate guest at the house of old Lady Mil- 
borough. And each knew something of tbe other's 
recent history. Mr. Glascock was aware, as was all 
the World, that Trevelyan had quarrelled with bis wife; 
and Trevelyan was aware tbat Mr. Glascock had been 
spoken of as a suitor to bis own sister-in-law. Of that 
Visit which Mr. Glascock had made to Nuncombe Putney, 
and of the manner in which Nora had behaved to her 
lover, Trevelyan knew nothing. Their greetings spoken, 
their first topic of conversation was, of conrse, the in- 
jury proposed to be done to the American ladies, and 
which would now fall upon them. They went into the 
waiting-room together, and during such toilet as they 
could make there, grumbled furiously. They would 
take post horses over the mountain, not from any love 
of solitary grandeur, but in order that they might make 
the Company pay for its iniquity. But it was soon 
apparent to them that they themselves had no ground 
of complaint, and as everybody was very civil, and as 
a seat in the banquette over the heads of the American 
ladies was provided for them, and as the man from the 
bureau came and apologised, they consented to be paci- 
fied, and ended, of course, by tipping half-a-dozen of 
the servants about the yard. Mr. Glascock had a man 
of bis own with him, who was very nearly being put 
on to the same seat with bis master as an extra civility; 
but this inconvenience was at last avoided. Having 
settled these little difficulties, they went into breakfast 
in the buffet. 

There could be no betfcer breakfast than used to be 
given in the buffet at the railway terminus at St. 
Michael. The oompany might occasionally be led into 
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eiTors about that question of coup^ seats, but in re- 
ference to their provisions, they set an example which 
might be of great use to us liere in England. It is 
probably the case that breakfasts for travellers are not 
so freqnently needed bere as they are on the Continent; 
but, still, there is often to be fonnd a crowd of people 
ready to eat if only the wherewithal were there. We 
are ofiten told in our newspapers that England is dis- 
graced by tbis and by that; by the nnreadiness of our 
army, by the unfitness of our navy, by the irrationality 
of our laws, by the immobility of our prejudices, and 
what not; but the real disgrace of England is the rail- 
way Sandwich, — that whited sepulchre, fair enough 
outside, but so meagre, poor, and spiritless within, such 
a thing of shreds and parings, such a dab of food, 
telling US that the poor bone whence it was scraped 
had been made utterly bare before it was sent into the 
kitchen for the soup pot. In France one does get food 
at the railway stations, and at St. Michael the break- 
fast was unexceptional. 

Our two friends seated themselves near to the 
American ladies, and were, of course, thanked for 
their politeness. American women are taught by the 
habits of their country to think that men should give 
way to them more absolutely than is in accordance 
with the practices of life in Europe. A seat in a public 
conveyance in the States, when merely occupied by a 
man, used to be regarded by any woman as being at 
her Service as completely as though it were vacant. 
One woman indicating a place to another would point 
with equal freedom to a man or a space. It is said 
that this is a little altered now, and that European 
views on this »ubject are spreading themselves. Ottr 



two ladies, howevor^ wL<j were pretty, clever-looking, 
and attractive even after the night *ä joumeyj were 
mÄnjfestly more impressed witb tbe villainy of tbe 
Trench officiab than they were with tbe kindneRfi of 
their Englifth neiglxbour». 

"Ard Tiothiug can be done to pUDish them?" aaid 
the younger of them to Mr- Ginscook. 

"Nothing, I aboiild think/' said he. ^'Nething 
viU, at any rate," 

"^'And you will not got back yonr money?'^ said the 
elder,-^wbo, though the eider, was probably not mucb 
above tventy. 

^*WeU;^no, Time is money, Ihöy aay. It would 
take thiice the value of the time in mouey^ and theu 
one wo nid probably fail, They have done very well 
for US, and I snppose there are difficultics." 

"It coTildn^t havo t^ken place in oiir country/' said 
the younger lady, "All the öame, we are very mueb 
obliged to you, It would not have bcon nice for aa to 
have to go up into the banqnette.'* 

*'They would bave put you into tlie Interior." 

'*And that wouhl bavo beeu woTse, I bäte being 
pnt anywhere, — an if I were a sheep. It eeemfi bo odd 
to ua» that you berc should be all 00 tarne," 

"Do you mean the English, or tlie French^ or the 
world in geueral on thie aide of the Atlantic?" 

"We mean Europeans," said tbe younger lady^ 
who was better aftcr her breakfast "But then we 
thlnk tbat the French bave soincthing of conipenBatioUi 
in their mannerfl, and tbeir ways of life^ tbeir climate, 
tbe beauty of their cifie;^, aod their general manage* 
ment of thinga." 
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"They are very great.in many ways, no doubt," 
Said Mr. Glascock. 

"They do understand living better than you do," 
Said the eider. 

"Everything is so much brighter with them," said 
the younger. 

"They contrive to give a grace to every-day ex- 
istence," said the eider. 

"There is such a welcome among them for strangers," 
said the younger. 

"Particularly in reference to places taken in the 
coup^," said Trevelyan, who had hardly spoken before. 

"Ah, that is an affair of honesty," said the eider. 
"If we want honesty, I belle ve we must go back to 
the Stars and stripes." 

Mr. Glascock looked up from bis plate almost aghast. 
He said nothing, however, but called for the waiter, 
and paid for bis breakfast. Nevertheless, there was a 
considerable amount of travelling friendship engendered 
between the ladies and our two friends before the dili- 
gence had left the railway yard. They were two Miss 
Spaldings, going on to Florence, at which place they 
had an uncle, who was minister from the States to the 
kingdom of Italy; and they were not at all unwilling 
to receive such little civilities as gentlemen can give 
to ladies when travelling. The whole party intended 
to sleep at Turin that night, and they were altogether 
on good terms with each other when they started on 
the joumey from St. Michael. 

"Clever women those," said Mr. Glascock, as soon as 
they had arran ged their legs and arms in the banquette. 

"Yes, indeed." 
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"American women always are clever,— and are al- 
most always pretty." 

"I do not like them," said Trevelyan^ — wlio in 
these days was in a mood to like nothinj^. ** They are 
exigeant-, — and then they are so hard. Tliey want tlm 
weakness that a woman ought to have." 

"That comes from what they would call yonr In- 
sular prejudice. We are accustomed to Ichs Helf-aflser- 
tion on the part of women than is customary witb them. 
We prefer women to rule us by seeming to yield. In 
the States, as I take it, the women nevcr yield, and 
the men have to fight their own battlea with otlier 
tacties.'* 

"I don't know what their tactics are.'^ 

"They keep their distance. The men live miich 
by themselves, as thongh they knew they wonld not 
have a chance in the presence of their wivcB and 
danghters. Nevertheless they don't manage these tiiinga 
badly. You very rarely hear of an American being 
separated firom his wife." 

The words were no sooner out of bis moiith, than 
Mr. Glascock knew, and remembered, and feit what he 
had said. There are occasions in which a man eins so 
deeply against fitness and the circumstances of the hour, 
that it becomes impossible for him to alnr over his sin 
as though it had not been committed. There are cer- 
tain little peccadilloes in society which one oan manage 
to throw behind one, — perhaps with aome difficiilty^ 
and awkwardness; but still they are put aside, and 
conversation goes on, though with a hitch. But there 
are graver offences, the gravity of wbicli Htrikea the 
offender so seriously that it becomes impossible for him 
to seem even to ignore his own iniquity. Aßhes must 
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be eaten publicly, and sackcloth worn before the eyes 
of men, It was so now with poor Mr. Glascock. He 
thought about it for a moment, — whether or no it was 
possible that he should continue bis remarks about the 
American ladies, without betraying bis own conscious- 
ness of the thing that he had done; and he found that 
it was quite impossible. He knew that he was red up 
to bis hairs, and bot, and that bis blood tingled. His 
blushes, indeed, wonld not be seen in the seclusion of 
the banquette; but he could not overcome the heat and 
the tingUng. Tbere was silence for about three minutes, 
and then he feit that it would be best for bim to con- 
fess his own fault. "Trevelyan," he said, "I am very 
sorry for the aUusion that I made. I ought to have 
been less awkward, and I beg your pardon." 

"It does not matter," said Trevelyan. "Of course 
I know that everybody is talking of it behind my back. 
I am not to expect that people will be silent because I 
am unhappy." 

" Nevertbeless I beg your pardon," said the other. 

There was but little further conversation between 
them tili they reached Lanslebourg, at the foot of the 
mountain, at which place they occupied themselves 
with getting coffee for the two American ladies. The 
Miss Spaldings took their coffee almost with as much 
grace as though it had been handed to them by French- 
men» And indeed they were very gracious, — as is the 
nature of American ladies in spite of that hardness of 
which Trevelyan had complained. They assume an 
intimacy readily, with no appearance of impropriety, 
and are at their ease easily. When, therefore, they 
were handed out of their carriage by Mr. Glascock, the 
bystanders at Lanslebourg might have thought that the 



wliole party liad beeil travelliiig t< getiier frorn New 
York. "What ijhoulil we have doiie if you hadii't taken 
pity DD ueV" Said tlie eider lady. **I doii't thiuk we 
could have clirabed up futo that luigli pla-ce^ and look 
at the crywd tliat have cume »ut of the iiiterior. Ä man 
has äoniQ advaatagCä aftcr all/' 

^*I am qiLite in tlie dark hs to what they are/' said 
Mr. Glascock. 

■^'He can give up hb place to a lady, and can climb 
up into a banquctte." 

"And he can he a meniber of CongreöSj'' said the 
younger. '^i\l aooncr be Senator from MasyacliusettB 
than be tlie Queen t>f England.^' 

"So would 1," said Mr. Glascock, 'Tm glad we 
eao agree abont one thing," 

Tbe two gentlemen agrced to walk up the mountain 
together, and with Kome troiihle iuduccd the conductor 
to permit tbem to do eo. Why conductorö of diligencea 
Hiiould object to such relief to their horses the ordinary 
Englisbman can hardly underytand. But in trnth they- 
feel so deeply the reaponaibility which attaches itself to 
their shephcrding of their shcep, that they are alwaya 
fearing lest eome poor lamh should go astray on the 
mountain side. And thongh the road be broad and 
very plainly marked, the conductor never feelä secure 
that biö pasöeiiger will hnd hin way sately to the sammit 
ile likes to know tliat each oi' bis dock in in hb right 
place, and ditjapproves altogether of an erratic spirit. 
But Mr, Glascock at last prevailed, and the two luen 
ütarted together up the mountain* Whcn the permissioa 
has been onco obtained the walker may be öiire that 
liia guide and sbepherd will not de wert bim, 

''Of course 1 know," said l'rcvelyanj when the 
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third twist up the mountain had been overcome, "that 
people talk about jne and my wife. It is a part of the 
punishment for tbe mistake that one makes." 

"It is a sad affair altogether." 

"The saddest in the world. Lady Milborough has 
no doubt spoken to you about it." 

"Well;— yes; she has." 

"How could she help it? I am not such a fool as 
to suppose that people are to hold their tongues about 
me more than they do about others. Intimate as she 
is with you, of course she has spoken to you." 

"I was in hopes that something might have been 
done by this time." 

"Nothing has been done. Sometimes I think I 
shall put an end to myself, it makes me so wretched." 

"Then why don't you agree to forget and forgive 
and have done with it?" 

"That is so easily said; — so easily said." After this 
they walked on in silence for a considerable distance. 
Mr. Glascock was not anxious to talk about Trevelyan's 
wife, but he did wish to ask a question or two about 
Mrs. Trevelyan's sister, if only this could be done 
without telling too much of his own secret. "There's 
nothing I think so grand, as Walking up a mountain," 
he said aft^ a while. 

"It's all very well," said Trevelyan, in a tone which 
seemed to imply that to him in his present miserable 
condition all recreations, exercises, and occupations 
were mere leather and pninella. 

"I don't mean, you know, in the Alpine Club way," 
said Glascock. "I^m too old and too stiff for that. But 
when the path is good, and the air not too cold, and 
when it ig neither snowing, nor thawing, nor raining, 



and wben tlie auE iün^t hot, and youVe got plenty of 
time, and know that jon caD stop any moment you 
like and be pushed up by a cairiagej 1 do tbiuk Walk- 
ing- up a moantain iu very fine, — if youVe got proper 
shoee, and a good stick^ and it isn^t too &oon afW 
d inner, Thero's notliing like tbo air of Alps." And 
Mr. Glascock renewed bis pace, and atretched bimself 
ag-ainat the hill at the rate of three miles an bour. 

"I need to be rery fond of Öwitaerland," aaid Tre- 
velyan, **bnt I don't care about it now, My eye has 
loflt all its taate." 

"It isn^t the eye," aaid Glaacock* 

"Well; no. The tmth is that wben one i& abso- 
lütely uöbappy one cannot reve! in tbe imaginatioti* I 
doQ't belle ve in the mieeries of poets.'^ 

*^I think rayself,*^ said Glascock^ "that a poet abould 
liave a good digestiou. By-tbe~bye, Mrfi, Trevelyan 
aud ber sister went down to Nuncomlie Putney, in 
Bevonshire/^ 

"Tbey did go tbore." 

^^Have they moved äince? A vety pretty plaee is 
Nuncombe Piitney." 

*'Yoü bave beeii there, then?" 

Mr. Glascock bliished agaiii. Ue wafl certainly an 
awkward man, aaying things that he ought not to aay^ 
and telllng aecrets which ought not to havo been told. 
"Well;— yea. 1 have been thero, — aö it happens." 

" Juat lately do you mean?" 

Mr. Glascock paused, hoping to find his way out 
of the scrape, but soon perceived that there was oo 
way out. He couUl not lie, even in nn affair of lovo, 
and waa altogether deatitnte of thoao honeat mibterfuges^ 
— -aubterfiigea honest in nnch position^-^of which a 
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dozen would have been at once at tlie command of 
any woman, and with one of which, sufficient for the 
moment, most men would have been able to arm them- 
selves. "Indeed, yes," he said, almost stammering as 
he spoke. "It was lately; — since your wife went there." 
Trevelyan, though he had been told of the possibility 
of Mr. Glascock's courtship, feit himself almost ag- 
grieved by this man's intrusion on bis wife's retreat. 
Had he not sent her there that she might be private-, 
and what right had any one to invade sucli privacy? 
"I suppose I had better teil the truth at once," said 
Mr. Glascock. "I went to see Miss Rowley." 

"Oh, indeed." 

"My secret will be safe with you, I know." 

"I did not know that there was a secret," said 
Trevelyan. "I shoald have thought that they would 
have told me." 

"I don't see that. However, it doesn^t matter 
much. I got nothing by my joumey. Are the ladies 
still at Nuncombe Putney?" 

"No, they have moved from there to London." 

"Not back to Curzon Street?" 

"Oh dear, no. There is no house in Curzon Street 
for them now." This was said in a tone so sad that 
it almost made Mr. Glascock weep. "They are stay- 
ing with an aunt of theirs, — out to the east of the 
City." 

"At St. Diddulph's?" 

"Yes; — with Mr. Outhouse, the clergyman there. 
You can't conceive what it is not to be able to see 
your own child; and yet, how can I take the boy from 
her?" 

"Of course not. He's only a baby." " 
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"And yet all this is brought on me solely by her 
obstinacy. God knows, however, I don't want to say 
a word against her. People choose to say that I am 
to blame, and they may say so for me. Nothing that 
any one may say can add anything to the weight that 
I have to bear." Then they walked to the top of the 
mountain in silence, and in due time were picked up 
by their proper shepherd and carried down to Susa at 
a pace that wonld give an English coachman a con- 
cussion of the brain. 

Why passengers for Turin, who reach Susa dusty, 
tired, and sleepy, should be detained at that place for 
an hour and a half instead of being forwarded to their 
beds in the great city, is never made very apparent. 
All travelling officials on the continent of Europe are 
very slow in their manipulation of luggage; but as 
they are equally correct we will find the excuse for 
their tardiness in the latter quality. The hour and a 
half, however, is a necessity, and it is very grievous. 
On this occasion the two Miss Spaldings ate their 
supper, and the two gentlemen waited on them. The 
ladies had leamed to regard at any rate Mr. Glascoek 
as their own property, aijd received his Services, gra- 
ciously indeed, but quite as a matter of course. When 
he was sent from their peculiar comer of the big, dirty 
refreshment room to the supper-table to fetch an apple, 
and then desired to change it because the one whicli 
he had brought was spotted, he rather liked it. And 
when he sat down with his knees near to theirs, 
actually trying to eat a large Italian apple himself 
simply because they had eaten one, and discusscd with 
them the passage over the Mont Cenis, he began to 
think that Susa was, after all, a place in which an 
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Lour and a half might be whiled away without much 
cause for complaint. 

" We only stay one night at Turin, '* said Caroline 
Spalding, the elder. 

"And we shall have to start at ten, — to get through 
to Florence to-morrow," said Olivia, the yonnger. 
"Isn't it cruel, wasting all this time when we might be 
in bed?" 

"It is not for me to complain of the cruelty," said 
Mr. Glascock. 

" We should have fared infinitely worse if we hadn't 
met you," said Caroline Spalding. 

"But onr republican simplicity won't allow ns to 
assert that even your society is better than going to 
bed, after a joumey of thirty hours," said Olivia. 

In the meantime Trevelyan was roaming about the 
Station moodily by himself , and the place is one not 
apt to restore cheerfulness to a moody man by any 
resources of its own. When the time for departnre 
came Mr. Glascock songht him and fonnd him; bnt 
Trevelyan had chosen a comer for himself in a car- 
riage, and declared that he would rather avoid the 
ladies for the present "Don*t think me uncivil to 
leave you," he said, "but the truth is, I don't like 
American ladies." 

"I do rather," said Mr. Glascock. 

"You can say that I've got a headache," said Tre- 
velyan. So Mr. Glascock retumed to his friends, and 
did say that Mr. Trevelyan had a headache. It was 
the first time that a name had been mentioned between 
them. 

"Mr. Trevelyan! What a pretty name. It sounds 
like a novel," said Olivia. 
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"A very clever man," said Mr. Glaacockj "and 
much liked by his own circle. But he has liad trouble^ 
and is nnhappy." 

"He looks unhappy," said Caroline- 

"The most miserable looking man I cver &aw in 
my life," said Olivia. Then it was agreed between 
them as they went up to Trompetta^s hotel^ that they 
would go on together by the ten o'cloek train to Flor- 
ence. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Verdict of tho Jury— "Mad, my Lord." 

Trbvelyan was lefl alone at Tra-in wbcn Mr. 
Glascock went on to Florence with hia fair American 
friends. It was imperatively necesßary that he ßhoiild 
remain at Turin, thongb he had no buBiness there of 
any kind whatever, and did not know a Single person 
in the city. And of aU towns in It?dy ^rurin has per- 
haps less of attraction to oflfer to tho solitary visitor 
than any other. It is new and parallelogrammatic aa 
an American town, is very cold in cold weatlior^ very 
bot in bot weather, and now that it has been robbed 
of its life as a capital, is as dull and uninteresting as 
though it were Gkrman or Englieb. There \s tlie 
Armoury, and the river Po, and a good hotol. But 
what are these things to a man wbo is farced to live 
alone in a place for four days, or pcrhapfl a week? 
Trevelyan was bonnd to remain at Titriu tili he should 
hear from Bozzle. No one but Bozale knew his ad- 
dress; and he could do nothing tili Bozzle should have 
communicated to liim tidings of what waa being done 
at St. Diddulph's. 
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Tliere iß perhaps no great social question so im- 
perfectly understood among us at the present day as 
tliat which refers to the line whieh divides sanity from 
insanity. That this man is sane and that other un- 
fortunately mad we do know well enough; and we 
know also that one man may be subject to various 
hallucinations, — may fancy himself to be a teapot, or 
what not, — and yet be in such a condition of mind as 
to call for no Intervention either on behalf of his 
friends, or of the law; while another may be in pos- 
session of intellectual facnlties capable of lucid exertion 
for the highest purposes, and yet be so mad that bodily 
restraint upon him is indispensable. We know that 
the sane man is responsible for what he does, and that 
the insane man is irresponsible; but we do not know, 
— we only guess wüdly, at the State of mind of those, 
who now and again act like madmen, though no court 
or Council of experts has declared them to be mad. 
The bias of the public mind is to press heavily on 
such men tili the law attempts to touch them, as 
though they were thoroughly responsible; and then, 
when the law interferes, to screen them as though they 
were altogether irresponsible. The same juryman who 
would find a man mad who has murdered a young 
woman, would in private life express a desire that the 
same young man should be hung, crucified, or skinned 
alive, if he had moodily and without reason broken 
his faith to the young woman in lieu of killing her. 
Now Trevelyan was, in truth, mad on the subject of 
his wife's alleged infidelity. He had abandoned every- 
thing that he valued in the world, and had made him- 
self wretched in every aflfiair of life, because he could 
not submit to acknowledge to himself the possibility 
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of error on bis own part. For that, in trulL^ wai^ thß 
condition of his mind. He had never hitherto believed 
that sbe Lad been false to ber yow, and had »inued 
against bim irredeemably; but he bad thought that in 
her regard for anotber man sbe had sligbted him^ and, 
so tbinking, he bad subjected ber to a severity of 
rebuke which no high-spirited woman could have borijo, 
His wife bad not tried to bear it, — in ber indigiiatioiL 
had not striven to eure the evil. Then bad come his 
resolation that sbe should submit, or part from him; 
and, having so resolved, nothing could shako him. 
Thougb every friend he possessed was now againet 
bim, — including even Lady Milborough, — lie was 
certain that he was right. Had not bis wif<3 Hworji to 
obey bim, and was not ber wbole conduct one ti^sue 
of disobedience? Would not the man who submitted 
to tbis find bimself driven to submit to things wor^se? 
Let ber own ber fault, let her submit, and theu Rhe 
should come back to him. 

He had not considered, wben bis resolut ions to tUis 
effect were first forming tbemselves, that a Reparation 
between a man and his wifa once eflPected earmot bm 
annulled, and as it were cured, so as to leave no 
cicatrice behind. Gradually, as he spent day after 
day in tbinking on tbis one subjeet, he came t<j feel 
that even were bis wife to submit, to own lier fanlt 
bumbly, and to come back to him, tbis very coming 
back would in itself be a new wound. Could he go 
out again witb his wife on his arm to the honsew of 
those wbo knew that he bad repudiated her be cause of 
ber firiendship witb anotber man? Could he opeu 
again that house in Curzon Street, and let thinga go 
on quiedy as tbey bad gone before? He ü>ld himself 
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that it was impossible; — that he and she were ineffably 
disgraced; — ^that, if re-united, they must live buried 
out of sigbt in some remote distance. And he told 
himself, also, that he conld never be with her again 
night or day without thinking of the Separation. His 
happiness had been shipwrecked. 

Then he had put himself into the hands of Mr. 
Bozzle, and Mr. Bozzle had taught him that women 
very often do go astray. Mr. Bozzle^s idea of female 
virtue was not high, and he had opportunities of im- 
planting his idea on his client's mind. Trevelyan 
hated the man. He was fiUed with disgust by Bozzle^s 
words, and was made miserable by Bozzle^s presence. 
Yet he came gradually to believe in Bozzle. Bozzle 
alone believed in him. There were none bat Bozzle 
who did not bid him to submit himself to his dis- 
obedient wife. And then, as he came to beKete in 
Bozzle, he grew to be more and more assured that no 
one but Bozzle could teil him facts. His chivalry, and 
love, and sense of woman's honour, with something of 
manly pride on his own part, — so he told himself, — 
had taught him to believe it to be impossible that his 
wife should have sinned. Bozzle, who knew the world, 
thought otherwise. Bozzle, who had no interest in the 
matter, one way or the other, would find out facts. 
What if his chivalry, and love, and manly pride had 
deceived him? There were women who sinned. Then 
he prayed that his wife might not be such a woman; 
and got up from his prayers almost convinced that she 
was a sinner. 

His mind was at work upon it always. Could it 
be that she was so base as this — so vile a thing, so 
abject, such dirt, poUution, filth? But there were such 
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caseö. Nay^ wete they not almost aumberleaa? He 
foiind liimself reading in the papers records of such 
thiDgs from day to day, and thought tliat in doing so 
he was siinply acquiring experience ncceesary fbr him- 
self. If it were bo^ he had indeed done well to separate 
himself from a thing so infamous. And if it were not 
eo, hüw could it be that that man had goiie to her in 
Devonshire? He had received from hiti wife's hands a 
ehort note addresßed to the man, in which the man 
was desired by her not to go to her^ or to writ« to her 
again, bec^UBe of her husband's commandH. He had 
shown this to Bozzle, and Bozzle had smiled. "It^s 
juat the Kort «f thing they does," Bosszle had yaid. 
*^Then they writea another by post/' He had con- 
snlted Bozzle ae to the sending on of that letter, and 
Bozzle had been strongly of opinion that it should be 
forwarded, a copy having been duly taken and at- 
tested by himself. It might be very pretty evidence 
by-and-by, If the letter were not forwarded, Bozzle 
thought that the Omission to do so might be given m 
evidence against hie employer. Boüjle was very Ciirc- 
fnl, and füll of ^'evidence." The letter therefore waa 
aent on to Colonel Osbome. "If there'B billy-dous 
going between 'em we shall nobble ^cm^" said Bozzle. 
Trevelyan tore bis hair in despair, but bclieved that 
there would be billy-dous. 

He came to believe everything; and^ though hs 
prayed fervently that his wife might not be led astray, 
that ehe migltt be saved at any rate from utter vice, 
yet hö almost came to hope that it raight be other- 
wige; — not, indeed, with the hope of the sane man, 
^^bo desircs that which he teils himaelf to bc for his 
iuivantagej but with the hope of the insane man, wha 
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loves to feed bis grievance, even thougL the grief 
should be bis deatb. Tbey wbo do not understand 
that a man may be brougbt to bope tbat wbicb of all 
tbings is tbe most grievous to bim, bave not observed 
witb sufficient closeness tbe perversity of tbe buman 
mind. Trevelyan would bave given all tbat be bad 
to save bis wife; would, even now, bave cut bis tongue 
out before be would bave expressed to anyone, — save 
to Bozzle, — a suspicion tbat sbe could in trutb bave 
been guilty; was continually telling bimself tbat furtber 
life would be impossible to bim, if be, and sbe, and 
tbat cbild of tbeirs, sbould be tbus disgraced; — and 
yet be expected it, believed it, and, after a fasbion, be 
almost boped it. 

He was to wait at Turin tili tidings sbould come 
from Bozzle, and after tbat be would go on to Venice; 
but be would not move from Turin tili be sbould bave 
received bis first communication from England. Wben 
be bad been tbree days at Turin tbey came to bim, 
and, among otber letters in Bozzle's packet, tbere was 
a letter addressed in bis wife's bandwriting. Tbe letter 
was simply directed to Bozzle's bouse. In wbat pos- 
sible way could bis wife bave found out ougbt of bis 
dealings witb Bozzle, — wbere Bozzle lived, or could 
bave learned tbat letters intended for bim sbould be 
sent to tbe man's own residence? Before, bowever, we 
inspect tbe contents of Mr. Bozzle's dispatcb, we 
will go back and see bow Mrs. Trevelyan bad dis- 
covered tbe manner of forwarding ä letter to ber 
busband. 

Tbe matter of tbe address was, indeed, very simple. 
All letters for Trevelyan were to be redirected from 
tbe bouse in Curzon Street, and from tbe cbambers in 
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Liiicoin^a lim, to tho Acrobats' Club; to the porter of 
the Acrobats^ CIuIj liad been confided the secret, not 
of Bozzle^H nainej Imt of Bozzle's private address, 
Nö. 55^ Stony Walt^ Union Street, Borough. Thus 
all letterö reachin» the Acrobats', were duly sent to 
Mr. Bozzle's boüFC. It may be remembered that Hugh 
Ötanbuiyj on the oecnsi(>n of bis last visit to the par- 
sdnage of St. Diddöli^h's, was informed that Mrs. Tre- 
velyan had a letter froni her father for her husband, 
and that »he knew not whither to send it. It may 
well be that, bad the matter assumed no other interest 
in Stanbnry's eyes tlmn that given to it by Mrs. Tre- 
velyan's very moderate anxiety to have the letter for- 
warded, he would hii.vt^ thought nothing about it; but 
haviug^ re^olved, as he sat upon the knife-board of the 
omnibns, — the reader will, at any rate, remember those 
resolut lons made on tbe top of the omnibus while Hngh 
was fsmoking hm jiipc, — having resolved that a deed 
shotild be done at St. Diddulph's, he resolved also that 
it elioultl be done at onee. He would not allow the 
heat of his purpose to be cooled by delay. He would 
go to St. Diddulph^B at onee, with his heart in his 
band. But it niight, Le thought, be as well that he 
ehanld have an excuse for his visit. So he called upon 
the porter at the Acrobats', and was successful in 
leaming Mr. Trcvolyan's address. "Stonjr Walk, 
Union Street, Borongh^" he Said to himself, wondering; 
then it occurred to Iiim that Bozzle, and Bozzle only 
aoiong Trevelyan's friends, could live at Stony Walk 
in the Borough, Thua armed, he set out for St. Did- 
dulph's; — and, aa one of the effects of his visit to the 
Eaet, Sir Marmaduke'ö note was forwarded to Louis 
Trevelyan at Turin. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Miss Nora Rowley is maltreated. 

HüGH Stanbury, when he reacked the parsonage, 
found no difficulty in making bis way into the Joint 
presence of Mrs. Outhouse, Mjps. Trevelyan, and Nora. 
He was recognised by the St. Diddulph's party as one 
who had come over to their side, as a friend of Tre- 
velyan who had found himself constrained to condemn 
his friend in spite of his friendship, and was conse- 
quently very welcome. And there was no difficnlty 
about giving the address. The ladies wondered how 
it came to pass that Mr. Trevelyan's letters sbould be 
sent to such a locality, and Hugh expressed his sur- 
prise also. He thought it discreet to withhold his sus- 
picions about Mr. Bozzle, and simply expressed his 
conviction that letters sent in accordance with the 
directions given by the club-porter woüld reach their 
destination. Then the boy was brought down, and 
they were all very confidential and very unhappy to- 
gether. Mrs. Trevelyan coüld see no end to the cruelty 
of her Position, and declared that her father^s anger 
against her husband was so great that she anticipated 
bis Coming with almost more of fear than of hope. 
Mrs. Outhouse expressed an' opinion that Mr. Trevelyan 
must surely be mad; and Nora suggested that the pos- 
sibility of such perversity on the part of a man made 
it almost unwise in any woman to trust herseif to the 
power of a husband. ^'Bnt there are not many like 
him, thank God," said Mrs. Outhouse, bridling in her 
wrath. Thus they were very friendly together, and 
Hugh was allowed to feel that he stood upon com- 
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for table terms in the parsonagej — l>ut he did not aa 
yet söe lioiv he w&b to carry out bis project for the 
pre seilt day* 

At last Mfb, Trevelyan went away with the cLild. 
HiigJi feit that he ought to go^ büt stayed courage- 
oTisly. He thonght he coiild perceive tliat Nora aits- 
pected the cause of his assiduity; but it was i[uhe 
evident that Mrs. Onthouae did not do so. Mrs. Out- 
höiLse, having reconciled herseif to the young man, 
i^as hy no means averse to his presence, Sbe iv^eat 
on talking about the wickedness of Trevelyan^ ^.nd her 
b rothers angor, and the fate of the little hoy, tili at' 
last the little boy^s mother came back into the room, 
Then Krs. Outhouse went. They imist excnse ber for 
a few minntes^ she said. If only she wonld have gone 
a few miButeB sooner, how well her absenco might 
have been excnsed. Nora nndcratood it all now^ and. 
though she became almost breathlens, she was not siir- 
prised^ wben Hugh got np from hfs chair and asked 
her aiater to go away* **Mr3, Trevelyan,'' he said, "I 
want to speak a few words to yonr Bister. I hope you 
will give me the opportunity." 

'^KoraT' exclaimed Mrs. Trevelyan, 

"She knows nothing ab out it,'^ said Hiigh. 

**Äni I to go?" said Mrs. Trevelyan to her gister* 
Bnt Nora Said nevcr a word. Bhe sat perfectly fixed, 
not tuming her eyes from the ohject on whieh she was 
gazing, 

"Pray^ — pray do," said Hugh, 

"I cantiot tliink that it will be for any good,*' said 
Mrs. Trevelyan; ^^bnt I know that ehe may be truated. 
And I guppose it ought to he so^ if you wish it." 

**I do wiflh it, of all thlngs," said Hugb, still 
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Standing up, and almost tuming the eider sister out of 
the room by the force of his look and voice. Then, 
with another pause of a moment, Mrs. Trevelyan rose 
from her chair and left the room, closing the door 
after her. 

Hugh, when he found that the coast was clear for 
him, immediately began his task with a conviction 
that not a moment was to be lost He had told him- 
self a dozen times that the matter was hopeless, that 
Nora had shown him by every means in her power 
that she was indiflPerent to him, that she with all her 
friends would know that such a marriage was out of 
the question; and he had in tnith come to beKeve that 
the mission which he had in band was one in which 
success was not possible. But he thought that it was 
his duty to go on with it. "If a man love a woman, 
even though it be the king and the beggar-woman re- 
versed, — though it be a beggar and a queen, he should 
teil her of it. If it be so, she has a right to know it 
and to take her choice. And he has a right to teil 
her, and to say what he can for himself." Such was 
Hugh's doctrine in the matter; and, acting upon it, he 
found himself alone with his mistress. 

"Nora," he said, speaking perhaps withmore energy 
than the words required, "I have come here to teil you 
that I love you, and to ask you to be my wife." 

Nora, for the last ten minutes, had been thinking 
that this would come, — that it would come at once; and 
yet she was not at all prepared with an answer. It 
was now weeks since she had confessed to herseif 
frankly that nothing eise but this, — this one thing 
which was now happening, this one thing which had 
now happened, — that nothing elue could make her 
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happy, or could. totich her happitiesB* 8he liad refue«d 
a man wLom sbe otberwise would liavo taken.^ because 
her heart had been i^iven to 11üj;1i Staubiiry, Slie bad 
beeu hold eiioiij^di to teil that otber nuitor tliat it was 
so, tbou^h nJie bad not menüoned tbe rival's name* 
Slie had longed for aome expreflaion of Jove tVüin thiB 
man wben they bad been at Nuncouibe to^etber, and 
had been ficrcely aiig^ry with bim boeauöö iw Kucb ex- 
preasioti bad comc from him. Day at'ter day^ sinco abe 
bad been witb ber aiint, she bad told beroelf that ehe 
was a broken-hearted woman^ because she had given 
away all that flbe had to give and bad received notbing 
in retum, Had he said a word tliat miä^ht have given 
her hope^ how happy could she liave been in boplng. 
Xow he had come to her with a plain-spoken offer, 
telling her that be loved her, and asking her to be hij 
wife, — and sbe waa altogether iinable to ans wer. How 
conld she con&tent to be his wife, knowing as she did 
that tlicre was no certainty of an income on wbich 
tbey could hve? Kow coiüd she teil her father aud 
raotber tliat ^\m bad engaged herself to marry a man 
wbo might or might not make ^400 a year, and who 
already had a motber and sister depending on himV 

In tmth, bad he come more gently to her, hiis 
chance of a bappy answer, — of an ans wer wHcb niight 
be fouud to have in it somethini^ of happinesB,^would 
hav^e been greater He might have öaid a word wbich 
she could not but have answered eoftly; — and tben 
from that constrained softness other gentlenesa would 
have followed, and so he would have won her in spite 
of her discretion. Sbe would have siurrendered gradually, 
accopting on the score of her great love all tbe penalties 
of a long and precarious engagoment, But wben she 
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was asked to come and be bis wife, now and at once, 
she feit that in spite of her love it was impossible that 
she could accede to a reqnest so sudden, so violent, so 
monstrous. He stood over her as thoagh expecting an 
instant answer; and then, when she had sat dnmb 
before him for a minnte, he repeated his demand. "Teil 
me, Nora, can you love me? If you knew how thoroughly 
I have loved you, you would at least feel something 
for me." 

To teil him that she did not love him was impossible 
to her. But how was she to refuse him without telling 
him either a lie, or the truth? Some answer she must 
give him; and as to that matter of marrying him, the 
answer must be a negative. Her education had been 
of that nature which teaches girls to believe that it is 
a crime to marry a man without an assured income. 
Assured morality in a husband is a great thing. Assured 
good temper is very exeellent Assured talent, religion, 
amiability, truth, honesty, are all desirable. But an 
assured income is indispensable. Whereas, in truth^ 
the income may come hereafter; but the other things, 
unless they be there already, will hardly be forthcoming. 
"Mr. Stanbury," she said, "your suddenness has quite 
astounded me." 

"Ah, yes; but how should I not'be sudden? I have 
come here on purpose to say this to you. K I do not 
say it now " 

"You heard what Emüy said." 

"No;— what did she say?" 

"She said that it would not be for good that you 
should speak to me thus." 

" Why not for good? But she is unhappy, and looks 
gloomily at things." 
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**Bat all tlie world nsed not be sad for ever becanse 
elie lias beea iiti.fürtauiite." 

**Not all the World, Mr. Stanlniry; — but jom mnst 
not be siirprised if it affects me/* 

**Btit woiild tbat prövönt your loviög me ,^-if you 
did love mei* But, Nora, I df> not expect you to \öy& 
me,^ — not yet* I do not say tlmt I expect it,^ — ever 
But if yon wonld — - — . Nora^ I can do nn more tban 
teU you tbe Biraple truth. Just listen to mc for a 
minute. You know bow I came to be intimate witb 
yoii all iu Curzon Street. The first day I saw you 1 
loved yOTi; and tbere bas come no cliange yet. It i^ 
inonths now since I first knew tbat I loveti you. Well; 
I told myself more tban once, — -wben I was down at 
Nuncombe for instance, — tbat I bad no rigbt to speak 
to you. What riglit can a poor devil like me bave, 
wbo lires from band to moiitb, to ask Bucb a girl as 
you to be Iub wife? And ßo I said iiotbing, — thongh it 
was on my lips every laoment tbat I was tliere." Nora 
remembered at tbe moment how sbe bad looked to bis 
lips, and bad not eeen the words there, ^^But I tbink 
tbere is sometbing unmanly in tbis. If you cannot give 
nie a grain of bope;- — if you teil me tliat tbere never 
can be bope, it is my miafortune* It will be very 
grievouft, but I will bear it. But tbat will be better 
tban puling and moping ab out witb out daring to teil 
my tale- I am not a^bamed of it, I bavo fallen in 
love witb you, Nora, and I tbink it best to come for 
an answer.*' 

He beld out bis arraa as tbough he thougbt tbat sbe 
migUt perbapa come to bim* Indced be bad no idea of 
any sucb Coming oii her part; but sbe, as she looked 
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at him, almost thought that it was her duty to go. liad 
she a right to withhold herself from him, she who loved 
him so dearly? Had he stepped forward and taken her 
in his arms, it might be that all power of refusal would 
soon have been beyond her power. 

"Mr. Stanbury," she said, "you have confcsued 
yourself that it is impossible." 

"But do you love me; — do you think that it is 
possible that you should ever love me?" 

"You know,Mr. Stanbury, that you should not say 
anything further. You know that it cannot be." 

"But do you love me?" 

"You are ungenerous not to take an answer without 
driving me to be uncourteous." 

"I do not care for courtesy. Teil me the trutb. 
Can you ever love me? With one word of hope 1 will 
wait, and work, and feel myself to be a hero. I wiü 
not go tili you teil me that you cannot love me." 

"Then I must teil you so." 

"What is it you will teil me, Nora? Speak it. Öay 
it. If I knew that a girl disliked me, nothing should 
make me press myself upon her. Am I odious to you, 
Nora?" 

"No; not odious, — but very, very unfair." 

"I will have the truth if I be ever so unfair/' he 
Said. And by this time probably some inkling f»f the 
truth had reached his intelligence. There was abcady 
a tear in Nora's eye, but he did not pity her. Ölie 
owed it to him to teil him the truth, and he would 
have it from her if it was to be reached. "Nora," he 
Said, "listen to me again. All my heart and soul are 
in this. It is everything to me. If you can love me 
you are bound to say so. By Jove, I will believe you 
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do, unless you swear to me that it is not so!'* He 
was now holding her by the band and looking closely 
into her face. 

"Mr. Stanbury," she said, "let me go-, pray, pray 
let me go." 

"Not tili yon say that you love me. Oh, Nora, I 
believe that you love me. You do; yes; you do love 
me. Dearest, dearest Nora, would you not say a word 
to make me the happiest man in the world?" And 
now he had bis ann round her waist. 

"Let me go," she said, struggling through her tears 
and covering her face with her hands. "You are very, 
very wicked. I wiU never speak to you again. Nay, 
but you shall let me go ! " And then she was out c^f bis 
arms and had escaped from the room before he had 
managed to touch her face with bis lips. 

As he was thinkiug how he also might escape now, 
— might escape and oomfort himself with bis triuiripb, — 
Mrs. Outhouse retumed to the Chamber. She was very 
demure, and her manner towards him was considerably 
changed since she had left the Chamber. "Mr. Stan- 
bury," she said, "this kind of thing mustn't go any 
further indeed; — at least not in my house." 

"What kind of thing, Mrs. Outhouse?" 

"Well; — what my eider niece has told me. I have 
not seen Miss Rowley since she left you. I am quite 
sure she has behaved with discretion." 

"Indeed she has, Mrs. Outhouse." 

"The fact is my nieces are in grief and trouble, 
and this is no time or place for love-making. I am 
sorry to be tmcivil, but I must ask you not to come 
here any more." 

6* 
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"I will stay away from this house, certainly, if 
you bid me." 

"I am very sorry; bnt I must bid you. Sir 
Mannaduke will be home in the spring, and if you 
have anytbing to say to him of course you can see 
bim." 

Then Hugb Stanbury took bis leave of Mrs, Out- 
bouse-, but as be went home, again on the knifeboard 
of an Omnibus , he smoked the pipe of triumph rathcr 
tban the pipe of contemplation. 

CHAPTEK VIII. 
"c. ö." 

The Miss Spaldings were met at the Station ut 
Morence by their uncle, the American Minister^ by 
their cousin, the American Secretary of Legation j und 
by three or four other dear friends and relations, wbo 
were there to welcome the newcomers to sunny lt^\y. 
Mr. Glascock, therefore, who ten minutes since liad 
been, and had feit himself to be, quite indispensable 
to their comfort, suddenly became as though he were 
nothing and nobody. Who is there that lias not feit 
these sudden disruptions to the intimacies and friendsbjp^ 
of a long joumey? He bowed to them, and they to 
him, and then they were whirled away in their grantlenr. 
He put himself into a small, open hackney-cam'a^e, 
and had himself driven to the York Hotel, feeling him- 
self to be deserted and desolate. The two Miss Bpald- 
ings were the daughtere of a very respectable lawyer 
at Boston, whereas Mr. Glascock was heir to a peerfl.ge, 
to an enormous fortune, and to one of the finest places 
in England. But he thought nothing of this at the 
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time* As he weiit, he was meditating wliich young 
woman was ttic most attractive, Nora Rowley or 
Caroline Spaldin^^ He had no doubt but that Nora 
was the prettier^ the pleasanter in manner, the better 
drestied, the more engaging in all that concemed the 
outer woman ^ but he thought that he had never met 
any lady who talked better than Caroline Spalding. 
And what was Nora Rowley's beauty to him? Had 
she not told him that she was the property of some one 
eise; or, for the matter of that, what was Miss Spald- 
ing to him? They had parted, and he was going on to 
Naples in two days. He had said some half-defined 
Word ÄS to calHng at the American Embassy, but it 
had not beeu taken np by either of the ladies. He had 
not preseed it, and so they had parted without an 
undergtanding asi to a futnre meeting. 

The double joumey, ftom Turin to Bologna and 
trom Bologna to Florence, is very long, and forms 
ample time for a considerable intimacy. There had, 
tooj been a long day's joumeying together before that; 
and with no women is a speedy intimacy so possible, 
or indeed so [profitable, as with Amerieans. They fear 
nothin^, — -n either you nor themselves; and talk with 
aa much freedom as though they were men. It may, 
perhapflj be aaaumed to be true as a rule, that women's 
Society is always more agreeable to men than that of 
other men,— exccpt for the lack of ease. It undoubt- 
edly is so when the women be young and pretty. 
There is a feeling, however, among pretty women in 
lEnrope that auch freedom is dangerous, and it is with- 
held. There is auch danger, and more or less of such 
withholding iii expedient; but the American woman 
does not recognise the danger; and, if she withhold the 
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grace of her countenance and the pearls of her speecb, 
it iß because she is not desirous of the society whicli 
is proffered to her. These two American sisters had 
not withhold^ their pearls from Mr. Glascock. He 
was much their senior in age; he was gentle in bis 
manners, and they probably recognised him to be a 
safe companion. They had no idea who he was, and 
had not heard his name when they parted from him. 
But it was not probable that they shonld have been 
with him so long, and that they should leave him 
without further thought of him, without curiosity, or a 
desire to know more of him. They had seen "C. G./' 
in large letters, on his dressing-bag, and that was all 
they had leamed as to his identity. He had known 
their names well, and had once called Olivia by hers, 
in the hurry of speaking to her sister. He had apolo- 
gised, and there had been a little laugh, and a diB- 
cussion about the use of Christian names, — snch as is 
very condueive to intimacy between gentlemen and 
ladies. When yon can talk to a young lady about her 
own Christian name, you are almost entitled for the 
nonce to use it. 

Mr. Glascock went to his hotel, and was very 
moody and desolate. His name was very soon known 
there, and he received the honours due to his rank and 
Station. "I should like to travel in America," he said 
to himself, "if I could be sure that no one would find 
out who I was." He had received letters at Turin ^ 
stating that his father was better, and, therefore, he 
intended to reraain two days atFlorence. The weather 
was still very hot, and Plorence in the middle of Sep- 
tember is much preferable to Naples. 

That night, when the two Miss Spaldings were 
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alone together, they discussed their fellow-trav eller 
thoroughly. Something, of cotirse, had been said about 
him to their uncle the minister, to their aunt the min- 
ister's wife, and to their cousin the secretary of lega- 
tion. But travellers will always observe that the dear 
new Mends they have made on their journey are not 
interesting to the dear old friends whom they meet 
afterwards. There may be some touch of jealousy in 
this; and then, though you, the traveller, are Mly 
aware that there has been something special in the 
case which has made this new friendship more peculiar 
than others that have Sprung up in similar circum- 
stances, fathers and brothers and wives and sisters do 
not see it in that light. They suspect, perhaps, that 
the new friend was a bagman, or an opera dancer, 
and think that the affair need not be made of im- 
portance. The American Minister had cast his eye on 
Mr. Glascock during that momentary parting, and had 
not thought much of Mr. Glascock. "He was, certainly, 
a gentleman,'' Caroline had said. "There are a great 
many English gentlemen," the minister had replied. 

"I thought you would have asked him to call," 
Olivia said to her sister. "He did offer." 

"I know he did. I heard it." 

"Why didn't you teil him he might come?" 

"Because we are not in Boston, Livy. It might 
be the most horrible thing in the world to do here in 
Florence; and it may make a difference, because Uncle 
Jonas is minister." 

"Why should that make a difference? Do you 
mean that one isn't to see one's own friends? That 
mnst be nonsense." 

"But he isn't a friend, Livy." 
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"It seems to me as if l'd known him for evor. 
That soft, monotonous voice, which never became ex- 
cited and never disagreeable, is as familiär to me nä 
though I had lived with it all my life." 

"I thought him very pleasant/' 

"Indeed, you did, Carry. And he thought y^m 
pleasant too. Doesn't it seem odd? You were mendiiig 
his glove for him this very aftemoon, just as if Le 
were your brother." 

"Why shouldn't I mend his glove?" 

"Why not, indeed? He was entitled to have every- 
thing mended after getting us such a good dinner at 
Bologna. By-the-bye, you never paid him." 

"Yes, I did, — when you were not by." 

"I wonder who he is! C. G.! That fine man in 
the brown coat was his servant, you know. I thüught 
at first that C. G, must have been cracked, and that 
the tall man was his keeper." 

"I never knew any one less like a madman." 

"No; — but the man was so queer. He did nothing» 
you know. We hardly saw him, if you remember, at 
Turin. All he did was to tie the shawls at Bologna. 
What can any man want with another man fibont 
with him like that, unless he is cracked either in body 
or mind?" 

"You'd bettor ask C. G. yourself." 

"I shall never see C G. again, I suppose. I should 
like to see him again. I guess you would too. Carry. Kh?" 

"Of course, I should; — why not?" 

"I never knew a man so imperturbable, and who 
had yet so much to say for himself I wonder what 
he is! Perhaps he's on business, and that man was a 
kind of a clerk." 
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"He had livery buttons on," said Carry. 

"And does that make a diflference?" 

"I don't think they put clerks into livery, even in 
England." 

"Nor yet mad doctors," said Olivia. "Well, I like 
him very much; and the only tliing against him ig that 
he should have a man, six feet high, going about with 
him doing nothing." 

"You'U make me angry, Livy, if you talk in that 
way. It's uncharitable." 

"In what way?" 

"About a mad doctor." 

"It's my belief," said Olivia, "that he's an English 
swell, a lord, or a duke-, — and it's my belief, too, that 
he's in love with you." 

"It's my belief, Livy, that you're a regulär ass;" 
— and so the conversation was ended on that occasion. 

On the next day, about noon, the American 
Minister, as a part of the duty which he owed to bis 
country, read in a publication of that day, issued for 
the purpose, the names of the new arrivals at Florence. 
First and foremost was that of the Honourable Charles 
Glascock, with bis suite, at the York Hotel, en route 
to join his father, Lord Peterborough, at Naples. Having 
read the news first to himself , the minister read it out 
loud in the presence of bis nieces. 

"That's our friend C. G.," said Livy. 

"I should think not," said the minister, who had 
his own ideas about an English lord. 

"I'm sure it is, because of the tall man with the 
buttons," said Olivia. 

"It's very unlikely," said the secretary of legation. 
"Lord Peterborough is a man of immense wealth, very 
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old, indeed. They say he is dying at Naples. This 
man is bis eldest son." 

"Is that any reason why he shouldn't have been 
civil to US?" asked Olivia. 

"I don't think he is the sort of man likely to sit 
up in the banquette; and he woidd have posted over 
the Alps. Moreover, he had his suite with Lim." 

"ffis suite was Buttons," said Olivia. "Only iancy, 
Carry, weVe been waited on for two days by a lord as 
is to be, and didn't know it! And you have mended 
the tips of his lordship's glove!" But Carry said no- 
thing at all. 

Late on that same evening, they met Mr. Glascock 
close to the Duomo, under the shade of the Campauile, 
He had come out as they had done, to see by moon- 
light that loveliest of all works made by man 's liands- 
They were with the minister, but Mr. Glascock came 
up and 'shook hands with them. 

"I would introduce you to my uncle, Mr. SpaldJng," 
said Olivia, — "only, — as it happens, — we bnve nc!v*^r 
yet heard your narae." 

"My name is Mr. Glascock," said hc, smilit^g. 
Then the introduction was made; and the American 
Minister took off his hat, and was very affablo, 

"Only think, Carry," said Olivia, when tliey wer© 
alone that evening, "if you were to become the wife 
of an English lord!" 
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CHAPTEß IX. 

Bbewtng whaX took place at St. Diddulph's. 

KoBA RowLEY, when she escaped from the viol^nee 
of lier lovör, at f>ncc rushed up to her own room, and 
manag^ed to fasten lierself in before she had beon seeo 
hy auy onc- Hör eider sister had at once gonc to her 
aant ivhen, at Hug-li*s request, she had left the room, 
thinklng it rig^ht that Mrs. Outhonse should know what 
was being done m her own house. Mrs. Outhoufle had 
Gonaidcred the matter patiently for awhile, givlnj^ tt^e 
lover« the henefit of her hesitation, and had then si>oken 
her mind to Stanhnry, as we have abeady heard. He 
Lad, npön the whole, been so well pleased with what 
had occniTod , tliat he was not in the least angry witli 
the parson^s wife when he left the parsonage. Ab soon 
as he was gonc Mrs, Onthonse was at once joined hy 
her elder nieee^ bnt Nora remained for a while alone 
in her room. 

Had she comniitted herseif; and if so, did she regret 
it? He had hehavcd very badly to her, ceTtainly, 
taking her hy the hand and putting his arm round her 
waiat. And then had he not even attempted to kiss 
her? He had dano all this, although she had been 
resolute in refushig to speak to him one word of kintl- 
uesa, — thongh she liad told him with all the onergy 
and ccrtainty of which she was mistress, that she woiild 
never be his wife. If a girl were to be snbjected to 
auch treatment as this when she herseif had been so 
firm, SQ dißcreet, so decided, then indeed it would be 
uiifit that a girl should trust herseif with a man. She 
had never thonght that he had been such a one aa 
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that, to ill-use her, to lay a hand on her in violence, 
to refose to take an answer. She threw herseif on the 
bed and sobbed, and then hid her face, — and was con- 
scious that in spite of this acting before herseif she 
was the happiest girl alive. He had behaved very 
badly; — of course, he had behaved most wickedly, anct 
she would teil him so some day. But was he not the 
dearest fellow living? Did ever man speak with more 
absolute conviction of love in every tone of his voice? 
Was it not the finest, noblest heart that ever throbbed 
beneath a waistcoat? Had not his very wickedness 
come frorn the overpowering truth of his aflfection for 
her? She would never quite forgive him because it 
had been so very wrong; but she would be true to him 
for ever and ever. Of course they could not marry. 
What! — would she go to him and be a clog round his 
neck, and a weight upon him for ever, bringing him 
down to the gutter by the bürden of her own useless 
and unworthy seif? No. She would never so injure 
him. She would not even hamper him by an engage- 
ment. But yet she would be true to him. She had 
an idea that in spite of all her protestations, — which, 
as she looked back upon them, appeared to her to have 
been louder than they had been, — that through the 
teeth of her denials, something of the truth had escaped 
from her. Well, — let it be so. It was the truth, and 
why should he not know it? Then she pictured to 
herseif a long romance, in which the heroine lived 
happily on the simple knowledge that she had been 
beloved. And the reader may be sure that in this 
romance Mr. Glascock with his splendid prospects fiUed 
one of the characters. 

She had been so wretched at Nuncombe Putney 
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^lieii she Lad feit lierself constrained to admit to herseif 
ttiat tliis mau for whom sLe had sacrificed herseif did 
not car© for her^ that ähe could not now but enjoy her 
triumph. After slie had öobbed upon the bed, she got 
up aud walked iibout the room smiling; and she would 
now presa Lcr handfi to lier forehead, and then shake 
her tresaeä, and theu dmp her own left hand with her 
right, as tliough lic were still holding it. Wicked 
nianl Why hftd he been so wicked and so violent? 
And whj, why, why Lad she not once feit his Ups upon 
her brow? 

And she wns plensed with herseif. Her sister had 
rehuked her be cause she had refused to make her 
fortune by nmrrying Mr. Glascock; and, to own the 
trath, she had rebnkcd herseif on the same score when 
she found that Hiigh Stanbury had not had a word of 
]oye to eay to her. It wjis not that she regretted the 
grandeur wliich ehe had lüst, but that she should, even 
withiD her own thoughts, with the consciousness of her 
own boaom ^ have declared herseif unable to receive 
anotUer inan^fi devotion bccause of her love for this 
man who neglected her* Now she was proud of her- 
Fclf* Whetlier it tnight be accounted as good or ill- 
fortune that she hacl e^^er neen Hugh Stanbury, it must 
at aiiy rate be right that she should be true to him 
now that wbe had poen lihn, and had loved him. To 
know that »he loved and that she was not loved again 
had nearly killed her. But such was not her lot. She 
*oo had been successful with her quarry, and had Struck 
er game, and brought down her deer. He had been 
ery violent with her, but his violence had at least 
lade the matter clear. He did love her. She would 
e satisfied with that, and would cndeavour so to live 
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that tliat alone should make life happy for her. How 
sLould she get his photograph, — and a lock i>f liis 
hair?^ — and when again might she have the pleaanre of 
placing her own hand within his great, rough, riolent 
gro^p? Then she kissed the hand which he had held, 
and opened the door of her room, at which her sister 
W3B now knocking. 

^^Kora, dear, will you not come down?" 

"Not yet, Emily. Very soon I will." 

"Äud what has happened, dearest?" 

"There is nothing to teil, Emily." 

"There must be something to teil. What did he 
say to you?" ' 

^*0f course you know what he said." 

"And what answer did you make?" 

"I told him that it could not be." 

^*And did he take that, — as final, Nora?" 

"Of course not. What man ever takes a No as 
final ?'^ 

"When you said No to Mr. Glascock he took it." 

"That was different, Emily." 

"But how different? I don't see the difforence, 
except that if you could have brought yourself to like 
Mr. (l lascock, it would have been the greatest thing in 
tho World for you, and for all of them." 

"Would you have me take a man, Emily, that I 
didn't care one straw for, merely because he wue a 
lord? You can't mean that." 

"Tm not talking about Mr. Glascock now, Nora." 

"Ycs, you are. And what's the use? He is gone, 
and there's an end of it." 

^*Aiid is Mr. Stanbury gone?" 

"Of course." 
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"In the same way?" asked Mrs. Trevelyan. 

"How can I teil about bis ways? No; it is not in 
the same way. Tbere! He went in a very different 
way." 

"How was it different, Nora?" 

"Oh. so different. I can't teil you how. Mr. Glas- 
cock will never come back again." 

"And Mr. Stanbury will?" said the eider sister. 
Nora made no reply, but after a while nodded her 
head. "And you want him to come back?" She 
paused again, and again nodded her head. "Then you 
have accepted him?" 

"I have not accepted him. I have refused him. I 
have told him that it was impossible." 

"And yet you wish him back again!" Nora again 
nodded her head. "That is a state of things I cannot 
at all understand," said Mrs. Trevelyan, "and would 
not believe unless you told me so yourself." 

"And you think me very wrong, of course. I will 
endeavour to do nothing wrong, but it is so. I have 
not said a word of encouragement to Mr. Stanbury; 
but I love him with all my heart. Ought I to teil you 
a lie when you question me? Or is it natural that I 
should never wish to see again a person whom I love 
better than all the world? It seems to me that a girl 
can hardly be right if she have any choice of her own. 
Here are two men, one rieh and the other poor. I 
shall fall to the ground between them. I know that. 
I have fallen to the ground already. I like the one I 
can't marry. I don't care a straw for the one who 
could give me a grand house. That is falling to the 
ground. Butl don't see that it is hard to understand, 
or that I have disgraced myself." 
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"I Said nothing of disgrace, Nora." 

"But you looked it." 

"I did not intend to look it, dearest.'* 

"And remember this, Emily, I havo told you evcry* 
thing because you asked me. I do not mean to teil 
anybody eise, at all. Mamma would not und erstand 
me. I have not told him, and I shall not." 

"You mean Mr. Stanbury?" 

"Yes; I mean Mr. Stanbury. As to Mr. Glascock, 
of course I sliall teil mamma that. I have no secret 
tbere. Tbat is bis secret, and I suppose mamma sbould 
know it. But I will bave notbing told about the other. 
Had I acceptcd him, or even hinted to him that I 
cared for him, I would teU mamma at once." 

After that tbere came something of a lecture, or 
sometbing, rather, of admonition, from Mrs. Outhouse. 
That lady did not attempt to upbraid, or to find any 
fault; but observed that as she understood that Mr. 
Stanbury had no means whatever, and as Nora herseif 
had none, tbere had better be no further intercourse 
between them, tili, at any rate, Sir Marmaduke and 
Lady Rowley sbould be in London. "So I told him 
that he must not come here any more, my dear," said 
Mrs. Outhouse. 

"You are quite right, aunt. He ought not to come 
here." 

"1 am so glad that you agree with me." 

"I agree with you altogetber. I think I was bound 
to see him when he asked to see me; but the thing is 
altogetber out of the question. I don't think he'U come 
any more, aunt." Then Mrs. Outhouse was quite 
satisfied that no barm had been doae. 

A month had now passed since anything had been 
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heard at St. Diddulph's from Mr. Trevelyan, and it 
Beemed that manj months might go on in the same 
duU way. When Mrs.Trevelyan first found herseif in 
ber nncle^s house, a sum of two hundred pounds had 
been sent to her; and since that she had received a 
letter from her husband's lawyer saying that a similar 
amount wonld be sent to her every three months, as 
long as she was separated from her husband. A por- 
tion of this she had given over to Mr. Outhouse; but 
this pecuniary assistance by no means comforted that 
unfortunate gentleman in bis trouble. ^^I don^t want 
to get into debt," he said, "by keeping a lot of people 
whom I haven't the means to feed. And I don't want 
to board and lodge my nieces and their family at so 
much a head. It's very hard upon me either way." 
And so it was. All the comfort of bis home was 
destroyed, and he was driven to sacrifice bis independ- 
ence by paying his tradesmen with a portion of Mrs. 
Trevelyan's money. The more he thought of it all, 
and the more he discussed the matter witb his wife, 
the more indignant they became with the truant hus- 
band. "I can't believe," he said, "but what Mr. 
Bideawhile could make him come back, if he chose to 
do his duty." 

"But they say that Mr.Trevelyan is in Italy,my dear." 
"And if I went to Italy, might I leave you to 
Btarve, and take my income with me?" 

"He doesn't leave her quite to starve, my dear." 
"But isn't a man bound to stay with his wife? I 
never heard of such a thing, — never. And I'm sure 
that there must be something wrong. A man can't go 
away and leave his wife to live with her uucle and 
aunt. It isn't right." 

H$ kneio he was Riqht, II. < 
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"But what can we do?" 

Mr. Outhouse was forced to acknowledge that no- 
thing conld be done. He was a man to whom the 
quiescence of his own cliildlesB honse was the one 
pleasure of his existence. And of that he was robbed 
becanse this wicked madman chose to neglect all his 
duties, and leave his wife withont a honse to shelter 
her. "Supposing that she conldn't have come here, 
what then?'* said Mr. Outhouse. "I did teil him, as 
piain as words could speak, that we couldn't receive 
them." "But here they are," said Mrs. Outhouse, 
"and here they must remain tili my brother comes to 
England." "It's the most monstrous thing that I ever 
heard of in all my life," said Mr. Outhouse. "He 
ought to be locked up; — that^s what he ought" 

It was hard and it became harder, when a gentle- 
man, whom Mr. Outhouse certainly did not wish to 
see, called upon him about the latter end of September. 
Mr. Outhouse was sitting alone, in the gloomy parlour 
of his parsonage, — for his own study had been given 
up to other things, since this great inroad had been 
made upon his family; — ^he was sitting alone on one 
Saturday moming, preparing for the duties of the next 
day, with various manuscript sermons lying on the 
table around him, when he was told that a gentleman 
had called to see him. Had Mr. Outhouse been an in- 
cumbent at the West-end of London, or had his maid 
been a West-end servant, in all probability the gentle- 
man^s name would have been demanded; but Mr. Out- 
house was a man who was not very ready in foresee- 
ing and preventing misfortunes, and the girl who 
opened the door was not trained to discreet usages in 
such matters. As she announced the fact that there 
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waa a. gentleman, she pointed to the door, to show 
tliat the gentleman was there; and before Mr. Outhouse 
had been able to tliink whether it would be prudent 
for bim to make some preliminary inquuy, Colonel 
Osborne was in the room. Now, as it happened, these 
two men bad never hitberto met eacb otber, thougb 
one was tbe brotber-in-law of Sir Mannaduke Bowley, 
and tbe other bad been bis very old friend. "My 
naniBf Mr. Outhouse, is Colonel Osbome," said the 
viBxtor, Coming forward, with bis band out. Tbe 
clergyman, of course, took bis band and asked bim to 
be aeated. "We bave known eacb otber's names very 
long/^ conünued the Colonel, "thougb I do not tbink 
we bave ever yet bad an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted." 

"No," eaid Mr. Outhouse; "we bave never been 
acquaintod^ I believe." He might bave added, that he 
had no desire wbatever to make such acquaintance; 
and bis maBuer, over which he himself had no con- 
trol, did almost say as much. Indeed, thiö Coming to 
his house of the suspected lover of bis niece appeared 
to bim to be a heavy addition to bis troubles; for, al- 
though he was disposed to take bis niece's part against 
her busband to any possible length, — even to the lock- 
ing up of tbe busband as a madman, if it were possible, 
— ^neverthelessj be bad almost as great a borror of tbe 
Colonel f m thougb tbe husband*s allegation as to tbe 
lover bad been true as gospel. Because Trevelyan bad 
been wrong altogether, Colonel Osbome was not tbe 
less wTong. Because Trevelyan's suspicions were to 
Mt. Outbouse wicked and groundless, be did not tbe 
leas regard thf^ presumed lover to be an iniquitous 
ruaring Hon, going about seeking whom he might 

7* 
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devour. Elderly nnmamed men of fashion generülly^ 
and especiaUy colonels, and majors, and memberH of 
parliament, and such like, were to him as black sLeep 
or roäring lions. They were "fruges consumere nati;"' 
men who stood on club doorsteps talking nauglitily 
and doing nothing, wearing sleek clothing, for ivbidi 
they very often did not pay, and never going to chiircb. 
It seemed to him, — in bis ignorance, — that such men 
had none of the burdens of this world upon their 
Shoulders, and that, therefore, they stood in great 
peril of the burdens of the next. It was, doubtlei*«, 
bis special duty to deal with men in such peril; — but 
those wicked ones with whom he was concerned were 
thdse whom he could reach. Now, the Colonel Oe- 
bomes of the earth were not to be got at by any 
clergyman, or, as fax as Mr. Outhouse could see, by 
any means of grace. That story of the rieh man and 
the camel seemed to him to be specially applicable ta 
such people. How was such a one as Colonel Osbome 
to be shewn the way through the eye of a needle? To 
Mr. Outhouse, bis own brother-in-law, Sir Marmaduks, 
was almost of the same class, — for he frequented cluhs 
when in London, and played whist, and talked of the 
things of the world, — such as the Derby, and the 
lev^es, and West-end dinner parties, — as though they 
were all in all to him. He, to be sure, was wtüj^hted 
with so large a family that there might be bope for 
him. The eye of the needle could not be closed against 
him as a rieh man; but he savoured of the West-end, 
and was worldly, and consorted with such men aa this 
Colonel Osborne. When ColonelOsbome introduced him- 
self to Mr. Outhouse, it was almost as though Apollyun 
had made bis way into the parsonage of St. Diddulph's, 
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"Mr. Outhouse," said the Colonel, "I have thought 
it best to come to you the very moment that I got 
back to town from Scotland." Mr. Outhouse bowed, 
and was bethinking himself slowly what manner of 
Speech he would adopt. "I leave town again to- 
morrow for Dorsetshire. I am going down to my 
friends, the Brambers, for partridge shooting." Mr. 
Outhouse knitted his thick brows, in further inward 
condemnation. Partridge shooting! yes; — this was 
September, and partridge shooting would be the pro- 
bable care and occupation of such a man at such a time. 
A man without a duty in the world! Perhaps, added 
to this there was a feeling that, whereas Colonel Os- 
bome could shoot Scotch grouse in August, and 
Dorsetshire partridges in September, and go about 
throughout the whole year like a roaring lion, he, Mr. 
Outhouse, was forced to remain at St. Diddulph's-in- 
the-East, from January to December, with the excep- 
tion of one small parson's week spent at Margate, for 
the benefit of his wife's »health. If there was such a 
thought, or, rather, such a feeling, who will say that 
it was not natural? "But I could not go through 
London without seeing you," continued the Colonel. 
"This is a most frightful infatuation of Trevelyan!" 

"Very frightful, indeed," said Mr. Outhouse. 

"And, on my honour as a gentleman, not the 
slightest cause in the world." 

"You are old enough to be the lady's father," said 
Mr. Outhouse, managing in that to get one blow at 
the gallant Colonel. 

"Just so. God bless my soull" Mr. Outhouse 
slirunk visibly at this profane allusion to the ColoneVs 
souL "Why, IVe known her father ever so many 
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years. As you say, I might almost be her father ray- 
seif." As far as age went, such certainly miglit have 
been the case, for tbe Colonel was older than Sir 
Mannaduke. "Look here, Mr. Outhouse, here is a 
letter I got from Emily " 

"Prom Mrs. Trevelyan?" 

"Yes, from Mrs. Trevelyan; and as well aa I eau 
understand, it must have been sent to me by Tnavelyan 
himself. Did you ever hear of such a thing? And 
now I'm told he has gone away, nobody knowt^ wiiei^, 
and has left her here." 

"He has gone away, — nobody knows wherc." 

"Of course, I don't ask to see her." 

"It would be imprudent, Colonel Osbomej aiid 
could not be permitted in this house." 

"I don't ask it. I have known Emily Trevelyan 
since she was an Infant, and have always loved har, 
I'm her godfather, for aught I know, — though one for- 
gets things of that sort." Mr. Outhouse again knit 
his eyebrows and shuddered visibly. "She and I have 
been fast friends, — and why not? But, of courae, I 
can't interfere." 

"If you ask me, Colonel Osbome, I should aay 
that you can do nothing in the matter; — except to re- 
main away from her. When Sir Marmaduke is in 
England, you can see him, if you please." 

"See Mm; — of course, — I shall see him. And, by 
George, Louis Trevelyan will have to see hitn, tool 
I shouldn't like to have to stand up before Rowloy H 
I had treated a daughter of his in such a fashion. You 
know Rowley, of course?" 

"Oh, yes; I know him." 

"He's not the sort of man to bear this sort of 
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tlilug-. He'U ab out tear Trevelyan in pieces if he gets 

hold of him, God bless my soul " the eyebrows 

went to work agaiii^ — "I never heard of such a thing 
in all my life! Does he pay anything for them, Mr. 
OuthouBe?" 

This was dreadful to the poor clergyman. "That 
is a subject which we surely need not discuss," said 
he. Then he remembered that such speech on his part 
was like to a subterfuge, and he found it necessary to 
put himself right. "I am repaid for the maintenance 
here of my nieces, and the little boy, and their attend- 
ants. I do not know why the question should be 
asked, but such is the fact." 

"Then they are here by agreement between you 
and him?" 

"No, sir; they are not. There is no such agree- 
ment. But I do not like these interrogatives from a 
stranger as to matters which should be private." 

"You cannot wonder at my interest, Mr. Outhouse." 

"You had better restrain it, sir, tili Sir Marma- 
duke arrives. I shall then wash my hands of the 
affair." 

"And she is pretty well; — Emily, I mean?" 

"Mrs. Trevelyan's health is good." 

"Pray teil her though I could not — might not ask 
to see her, I came to inquire after her the first moment 
that I was in London. Pray teil her how much I feel 
for her; — but she will know that. When Sir Mar- 
maduke is here, of course, we shall meet When she 
is once more under her father's wing, she need not be 
restrained by any absurd commands from a husband 
who has deserted her. At present, of course, I do not 
ask to see her." 
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"Of course, you do not, Colonel Oybome.*' 

"And give my love to Nora; — dear little Nora! 
There can be no reason why slie and I should not 
shake hands/' 

"I should prefer that it should not be so in this 
house," Said the clergyman, who was now Standing, — 
in expectation that his unwelcome guest would ^o. 

"Very well; — so be it. But you will understand 
I could not be in London without Coming and asking 
after them." Then the Colonel at last took big leave, 
and Mr. Outhouse was left to his solitude and bis 
sermons. 

Mrs. Outhouse was very angry wben ehe beard of 
the Visit. "Men of that sort," she said^ "think it a 
fine thing, and talk about it. I believe the poor ghl 
is as innocent as I am, but he isn^t innocent. He 
likes it." 

"*It is easier,'" said Mr. Outhouse üolemnly, "'for 
a camel to go through the eye of a ncedle, than for a 
rieh man to enter the kingdom of God.' '' 

"I don't know that he is a rieh man/' s^aid Mrs. 
Outhouse; "but he wouldn't have come here if he had 
been honest." 

Mrs. Trevely^n was told of the visit, and simply 
Said that of course it was out of the question that she 
should have seen Colonel Osbome. Nevortheless ßho 
seemed to think it quite natural that he should have 
called, and defended him with some cncrj^y when her 
aunt dedared that he had been much to blame. "He 
is not bound to obey Mr. Trevelyan becauso I am," 
Said Emily. 

"He is bound to abstain from evil doing," said 
Mrs. Outhouse; "and he oughtn't to have come. There j 
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let tLat be enough, my dear. Your nncle doesn't wbh 
to have it talked about." Nevertheless it was talked 
abont between the two sisters. Nora was uf €piiii<jn 
that Colonel Osbome had been wrong, whercaB Emilj 
defended himi "It seems to me to have been the most 
natural thing in life," said she. 

Had Colonel Osbome made the visit as äir Mar- 
maduke's friend, feeling himself to be an old man, it 
might have been natural. When a man haB come to 
regard himself as being, on the score of age^ about as 
fit to be a young lady's lover as though he were an 
old woman instead of an old man, — which sorae men 
will do when they are younger even than was Colonel 
Osbome, — he is justified in throwing behind hini an 
utterly absurd the suspicions of other people, But 
Colonel Osbome cannot be defended altogetlier on that 
plea. 

CHAPTER X. 

Miss Stanbury and Mr. Gibson bocome two. 

. Thbre came to be a very gloomy fortnight at Miss 
Stanbury 's house in the Close. For two or tlirec daye 
after Mr. Gibson's dismissal at the hands of Mi.^a Stan- 
bury herseif, Brooke Burgess was still in the housc, 
and bis presence saved Dorothy from the füll weigbt 
of her aunt's displeasure. There was the ueoessity of 
looking after Brooke, and scolding him, and of praising 
Him to Martha, and of dispraising him, and of seeing 
hat he had enough to eat, and of watching whether 
le smoked in the house, and of quarrelling with him 
ibout everything under the sun, which together so 
mployed Miss Stanbury that she satisfied hersclf with 
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glances at Dorothv whicli were feit to be füll of cLargea 
of ingratitude. Dorothy was tbankful that it should 
be so, and bore tbe glances with abject submiaftiou. 
And then there was a great comfort to her in Brooke'B 
friendship. On the second day after Mr. Gibsnn had 
gone she found herseif talking to Brooke quite openly 
upon the snbject. "The fact was, Mr. Burgess, that I 
didn't really care for him. I know he's very good aod 
all that, and of course Aunt Stanbury meant it all for 
the best. And I would have done it if I conld, but I 
couldn't." Brooke patted her on the back, — not in 
the flesh but in the spirit, — and told her that she was 
quite right. And he expressed an opinion too that it 
was not expedient to yield too much to Aunt Stan- 
bury. "I would yield to her in anything that was 
possible to me," said Dorothy. "I won't," said he; 
"and I don't think I should do any good if I did, I 
like her, and I like her money. But I don't like either 
well enough to seil myself for a price." 

A great part too of the quarrelling which weot on 
from day to day between Brooke and Miss Stanbury 
was due to the diflPerence of their opinion^ respecting 
Dorothy and her suitor. "I believe you put her up to 
it," Said Aunt Stanbury. 

"I neither put her up nor down, but I tlvmk that 
she was quite right." 

"YouVe robbed her of a husband, and she' 11 nevor 
have another chance. After what youVe done you 
ought to take her yourself." 

"I shall be ready to-morrow," said Brooke. 

"How can you teil such a lie?" said Atint Stan- 
bury. 

But after two or three days Brooke was gone to 
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make a jouraey thron gh the distant partö of the county, 
aad aee the beaiitiert of Devonshire. He was to be 
away for a fortniglit, and then come back for a day 
or two before he retumed to London. During that 
fortnight things did not go well with poor Dorothy at 
Exeten 

"I sTippose you know your own business best," her 
aiiot Said to her one moming. Dorothy uttered no 
Word of reply. Öhe feit it to be equally impossible to 
Süggest either that ahe did or that she did not know 
her own biaainess bcat "There may be reasons which 
1 don^t und erstand," exclaimed Annt Stanbury; "but 
I shonld like to know what it is you expect." 

"WLy should I expect anything, Aunt Stanbury?" 

'■'^That^B nonsense. Everybody expects something. 
You expect to have your dinner by-and-by, — don't 
you?" 

■■'I suppoae I sliall," said Dorothy, to whom it oc- 
curred at the momeut that such expectation was justified 
hy the fact that on every day of her life hitherto some 
sort of a dinner had come in her way. 

'^Yea, — and you think it comes from heaven, I 
suppose.^^ 

"'It comes by God's goodness, and your bounty, 
Aunt Stanbury.*' 

*'And how will it come when I'm dead? Or how 
will it come if things should go in such a way that I 
can't stay here any longer? You don't ever think of 
*hat" 

*^I ahouJd go back to mamma, and Priscilla." 

"Psha] Aö if two mouths were not enough to eat 
11 the meal there is in that tub. If there was a word 
o say ftgainst the man, I wouldn't ask you to have 
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him-, if he drank or smoked, or wasn't a gentlemun, 
or was too poor, or anything you like. But therö's 
nothing. It's all very well to teil me joii doü't love 
him, but wliy don't you love him? I don't like a girl 
to go and throw herself at a man^s head^ as tliose 
Frenches have done; but when everything- haß heen 
prepared for you and made proper, it seems to me to 
be like tuming away [from good victuals." DoTothy 
could only offer to go home if she had uffended 
her aunt, and then Miss Stanbury scolded her for 
making the offer. As this kind of thing weut on at 
the house in the Close for a fortnight, duinng wliich 
there was no going out, and no society at home, DorO' 
thy began to be rather tired of it. 

At the end of the fortnight, on the momiog of the 
day on which Brooke Burgess was expected back, Boro- 
thy, slowly moving into the sitting room with her 
usual melancholy air, found Mr. Gibson talking to her 
aunt. "There she is herself," said Miss Staub luy, 
jumping up briskly, "and now you can speak to her. 
Of course I have no authority, — none in the least, 
But she knows what my wishes are." And, baving: so 
spoken, Miss Stanbury left the room. 

It will be remembered that hitheio no word of 
affection had been whispered by Mr. Gibson into Doro- 
thy's ears. When he came before to pres^a lii.s suit 
she had been made aware of bis Coming, and had fled, 
leaving her answer with her aunt. Mr. Gibson had 
then expressed himself as somewhat injured m that nr* 
opportunity of pouring forth bis own eloquence had 
been permitted to him. On that occasion Mise Stan* 
bury, being in a snubbing humour, had smibbed Mm, 
She had in truth scolded him almost as much as Bhe 
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had ßcolded Dorothy, telling him that he went about 
the business in band as thougb butter wouldn't melt in 
bis month. "You're stiff as a cbair-back," she bad 
Said to bim, witb a few other compliments, and tbese 
amenities bad for awbile made bim regard tbe establisb- 
ment at Heavitree as being, at any rate, pleasanter 
tban tbat in tbe Close. But since tbat cool reflection 
bad come. Tbe proposal was not tbat be sbould marry 
Miss Stanbury, senior, wbo certainly could be severe 
on occasions, but Miss Stanbury, junior, wbose temper 
was as sweet as primroses in Marcb. Tbat wbicb be 
would bave to take from Miss Stanbury, senior, was a 
certain sum of money, as to wbicb ber promise was as 
good as any bond in tbe world. Tbings bad come to 
sneb a pass witb bim in Exeter, — from tbe bints of bis 
friend tbe Prebend, from a word or tw'o wbicb bad 
come to bim from tbe Dean, from certain family 
arrangements proposed to bim by bis motber and sisters, 
— ^tbings bad come to sucb a pass tbat be was of a 
mind tbat be bad better marry some one. He bad, as 
it were, tbree strings to bis bow. Tbere were tbe two 
Frencb strings, and tbere was Dorotby. He bad not 
breadtb of genius enougb to suggest to bimself tbat yet 
anotber woman migbt be found. Tbere was a diffiiculty 
on tbe Frencb score even about Miss Stanbury, but it 
was clear to bim tbat, failing ber, be was due to one 
of tbe two Miss Frencbes. Now it was not only tbat 
tbe Miss Frencbes were empty-banded, but be was be- 
-nuning to tbink bimself tbat tbey were not as nice as 
ley migbt bave been in reference to tbe arrangement 
/ tbeir bead gear. Tberefore, baving given mucb 
bougbt to tbe matter, and remembering tbat be bad 
lever yet had play for bis own eloquence witb Dorotby, 
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he had come to Miss Stanbury asking that he might 
have another ehance. It had been borne in upon him 
that he had perhaps hitherto regarded Dorothy as too 
certainly his own, since she had been offered to him 
by her annt, — as being a prize that required no eloquence 
in the winning; and he thought that if he conld have 
an opportunity of amending that fault, it might even 
yet be well with his suit So he prepared himself, and 
asked permission, and now found himself alone with 
the young lady. 

"When last I iv^as in this house, Miss Stanbury," 
he began, "I was not fortunate enough to be allowed 
an opportunity of pleading my cause to yourself." Then 
he paused, and Dorothy was left to consider how best 
she might answer him. All that her aunt had said to 
her had not been thrown away upon her. The calls 
upon that slender meal-tub at home she knew were 
quite sufficient. And Mr. Gibson was, she believed, a 
good man. And how better could she dispose of her- 
seif in life? And what was she that she should scom 
the love of an honest gentleman? She would take him, 
she thought, — if she could. But then there came upon 
her, unconsciously, without work of thought, by instinct 
rather than by intelligence, a feeling of the closeness 
of a wife to her husband. Looking at it in general 
she could not deny that it would be very proper that 
she should become Mrs. Gibson. But when there came 
upon her a remembrance that she would be called upon 
for demonstration of her love, — that he would embracc 
her, and hold her to his heart, and kiss her, — she re- 
volted and shuddered. She believed that she did not 
want to mariy any man, and that such a state of things 
would not be good for her. "Dear young lady," con- 
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tinued Mr. Gibson, "you will let me now make up for 
the loss which I then experienced?" 

"I thought it was better not to give you trouble,'* 
said Dorothy. 

"Trouble, Miss Stanbury ! How could it be trouble? 
The labour we delight in physics pain. Bat to go 
back to the subject-matter. I hope you do not doubt 
that my affection for you is tnie, and honest, and 
genuine." 

"I don't want to doubt anything, Mr. Gibson; 
but " 

"You needn't, dearest Miss Stanbury; indeed you 
needn^t If you could read my heart you would see 
written there true love very plainly; — very plainly. 
And do you not think it a duty that people should 
marry?" It may be surmised that he had here for- 
gotten some connecting link which should have joined 
without abruptness the declaration of his own love, and 
his social view as to the general expediency of matri- 
mony. But Dorothy did not discover the läatus. 

"Certainly, — when they like each other, and if their 
Mends think it proper." 

"Our friends think it proper, Miss Stanbury, — may 
I say Dorothy? — all of them. I can assure you that 
on my side you will be welcomed by a mother and 
sisters only too anxious to receive you with open arms. 
And as regards your own relations, I need hardly allude 
to your revered aunt. As to your own mother and 
sister, — and your brother, who, I believe, gives his mind 
chiefly to oüier things, — I am assured by Miss Stan- 
bury that no Opposition need be feared from them. Is 
that true, dearest Doi^othy?" 

"It is true." 
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"Does not all that plead in mj belialf ? Teil me, 
Dorotliy." 

"Of course it does." 

"And you will be mine?" As fiir aa eloquence 
coxild be of service, Mr. Gibson was sufficiently eloquent. 
To Dorothy bis words appeared good, and Irue, and 
affecting. All tbeir friends did wisb it. There were 
many reasons wby it sbould be done. If talkin g conld 
bave done it, bis talking was good enough. Tiiougli 
bis words were in truth cold, and affected, and learneci 
by rote, tliey did not offend ber; but bis face offen ded 
ber; and tbe feeling was streng witbin Iver tbat if sbe 
yielded, it would soon be close to Ler own. Sbe 
couldn't do it. Sbe didn't love bim, and ebe wouldii't 
do it. Priscilla would not grudge ber her sbare out of 
tbat meagre meal-tub. Had not Priscilla told ber not 
to marry tbe man if sbe did not love bim ? Öhe fouud 
tbat sbe was furtber tban ever from loviug him. Sbe 
would not do it. "Say tbat you will be niiue," pleaded 
Mr. Gibson, Coming to her witb botb bis bauds out- 
stretcbed. 

"Mr. Gibson, I can't," sbe said. She was 8obbing 
now, and was balf cboked by tears. 

"And wby not, Dorotby?" 

"I don't know, but I can't. I don't feel tbat I 
want to be married at all." 

"But it is bonourable.'' 

"It's no use, Mr. Gibson; I can't, and you ouglitii*t 
to ask me any more." 

"Must tbis be your very last answer?" 

"Wbat's tbe good of going over it all agaiii and 
again. I can't do it." 

"Never, Miss Stanbuiy?" 
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^*No;— neyer/^ 

"That 13 cruoli very cruel. I fear that you doubt 
my love," 

*^It isn't cruelj Mr. Gibson. I have a rigbt to have 
my own feölmgs, aud I can't. If you please, I'U go 
aw^ay now." Tbeu pIjc went, and he was left Standing 
alone iu tlje tooth. Hjb first feeling was one of anger. 
Then there canie to be mixed with that a good deal of 
wonder, — ^and thcn a certain amount of doubt. He 
had during the last fort night discussed the matter at 
great length with a friend, a gentleman who knew the 
World, and who took upon himself to say that he spe- 
cially underBtoüi] feniale nature. It was by ad vice 
from thia friend that he had been instigated to plead 
his own cause. **0f course she means to accept you," 
tlie friend had said, ^' Why the mischief shouldn't she? 
But she has some flimsy^ old-fashioned country idea 
that xt isn't maidenly to give in at first. You teil her 
roundly that she mußt marry you." Mr. Gibson was 
just reachiug that round ness which his friend had re- 
commended when the lady left him and he was alone. 

Mr. Gibsott was no doubt very much in love with 
DoTothy Stanbury, So much, we may take for granted. 
He, at least, believed that he was in love with her. 
He wonld have thought it wicked to propose to her 
had he not been in love with her. But with his love 
was mingled a certain amount of contempt which had 
Jtiduced him to look upon her as an easy conquest. 
He had been perliapa a little ashamed of himself for 
being in love with Domtliy, and had almost believed 
\he Krenchea wlien they liad spoken of her as a poor 
jreature, a depeudant, one bom to be snubbed, — as a 
roung wotnau almost without an identity of her own. 
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When, therefore, she so pertinaciously refused liim, Iie 
could not but be angry. And it was nataral that be 
should be surprised. Though be was to have received 
a fortune with Dorotby, tbe money was mit hers. It 
was to be bers, — or ratber tbeirs, — only if she would 
accept bim. Mr. Gibson tborougbly understood this 
point. He knew tbat Dorotby had notbing of lier own. 
The proposal made to ber was as rieb as tbough ho 
had sought her down at Nuncombe Putney, witb bis 
preferment, phis tbe <s^2000, in bis own pocket. And 
bis otber advantages were not hidden from bis own 
eyes. He was a clergyman, well tbough t of, not bad- 
looking certainly, considerably under fcirty, — ^a man, 
indeed, wbo ought to have been, in tbe eyes of Dorotby, 
such an Orlando as she would have most desired. 11 e 
could not tberofore but wonder. And tben camß tbe 
doubt. Could it be possible tbat all those refusals were 
simply tbe early pulses of besitating compliance pro- 
duced by maidenly reserve? Mr. Gibson 'a fiiend had 
expressed a strong opinion tbat almost any young womaii 
would accept any young man if be put bis '^cqtii 'ether" 
upon her strong enougb. For Mr. Gibson's frieiid was 
an Irisbman. As to Dorotby tbe fiiend had not a 
doubt in tbe world. Mr. Gibson, as he stoad alotie in 
tbe room after Dorotby' s departure, could not äbare bis 
friend's certainty; but be thought it just possible tliat 
tbe pulsations of maidenly reserve were yet at work- 
As he was revolving these points in hm miiid, Misa 
Stanbury entered tbe room. 

"It's all over now," she said. 

"As bow, Miss Stanbury?" 

"As bow! Sbe's given you an answer^ haj^n^t 
she?" 
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"Yes, Miss Stanbury, she has given me an answer. 
But it has occurred to me that young ladies are some- 
times, — perhaps a little " 

"She means it, Mr. Gibson; you may take my word 
for that. She is quite in eamest. She can take the 
bit between her teeth as well as another, though she 
does look so mild and gentle. She's a Stanbury all 
over." 

"And must this be the last of it, Miss Stanbury?" 

"TJpon my word, I don't know what eise you can 
do, — unless you send the Dean and Chapter to talk 
her over. She's a pig-headed, foolish young woman-, — 
but I can't help that. The truth is, you didn't make 
enough of her at first, Mr. Gibson. You thought the 
plum would tumble into your mouth." 

This did seem eruel to the poor man. From the 
first day in which the project had been opened to him 
by Miss Stanbury, he had yielded a ready acquiesoence, 
— in spite of those ties which he had at Heavitree, — 
and had done his very best to fall into her views. "I 
don't think that is at all fair, Miss Stanbury," he said, 
with some tone of wrath in his voice. 

"It's true, — quite true. You always treated her as 
though she were something beneath you." Mr. Gibson 
stood speechless, with his mouth open. "So you did. 
I saw it all. And now she's had spirit enough to re- 
sent it I don't wonder at it; I don't, indeed. It's no 
good your Standing there any longer. The thing is 
done." 

Such intolerable ill-usage Mr. Gibson had never 
sufltered in his life. Had he been untrue, or very 
nearly untrue, to those dear girls at Heavitree for this? 

8* 
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**I never treated her as anything beneath me," Le said 
at last. 

*^Yes, you did. Do jou tliiiik that I don^t under- 
stand? Haven't I eyes in my liead, and ears? Vm not 
deaf yet, nor blind. But there'3 an end of it. If any 
young woman ever meant anything, sbe means it. The 
tnith iö, sbe don't like you." 

Was ever a lover despatcbed in so uncourteous a 
way! Tben, too, be had been summoned tbitber as a 
lover, bad been specially encouraged to come tbere as 
a lover, bad been assuxed öf success in a peculiar way, 
bad bad tbe plum actually offered to bim! He bad 
done all tbat tbis old woman bad bidden bim,— aome- 
thing, indeed, to tbe prejudice of bis own beart; be 
bad been told tbat tbe wife was ready for bim^ and 
now, because tbis foolisb young woman didu^t koow 
ber own mind, — tbis was Mr. Gibson's view of tbe 
matter, — be was reviled and abused, and told tbat be 
bad beliaved badly to tbe lady. "Miss Stanbury,"' be 
Said, "I tbink tbat you are forgetting yourself." 

"Higbty, tigbty!" said Miss Stanbury. ''Füt- 
getting myself! I sban't forget you in a burry, Mr. 
Oibson," 

"Nor I you, Miss Stanbury. Good mornnig, Miss 
Btauljury." Mr. Gibson, as be went from tbe ball-daor 
iQto tbe Street, sbook tbe dust off bis feet, and resolved 
tbat for tbe future be and Miss Stanbury sbould be 
two, Tbere would arise great trouble in Exeter; but, 
uevertheless, be and Miss Stanbury must be two. He 
cüuld justify bimself in no otber purpose after sucb 
eonduct as he bad reeeived. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Labamam Cottag^. 



Th33RB had been various letters passing, during the 
last six weeks, between Priscilla Stanbury and her brp- 
ther, respecting the Clock House at Nuncombe Putney. 
The ladies at Nuncombe had, certainly, gone into the 
Clock House on the clear understanding that the ex- 
penses of the establishment were to be incurred on be- 
half of Mrs. Trevelyan. Priscilla had assented to the 
movement most doubtingly. She had disliked the idea 
of taking the charge of a young mamed woman who 
was separated from her husband, and she had feit that 
a going down after such an uprising, — a fall from the 
Clock House back to a cottage, — would be very dis- 
agreeable. She had, however, allowed her brother's 
arguments to prevail, and there they were. The an- 
noyance which she had anticipated &om the position 
of their late guest had fallen upon them: it had been 
feit grievously, from the moment in which Colonel Os- 
bome caUed at the house-, and now that going back to 
the cottage must be endured. Priscilla understood that 
there had been a settlement between Trevelyan and 
Stanbury as to the cost of the establishment so far; — 
but that must now be at an end. In their present cir- 
cumstances, she would not continue to live there, and 
had already made inquiries as to some humble roof for 
;heir shelter. For herseif she would not have cared 
Kad it been necessary for her to hide herseif in a hut, 
—for herseif, as regarded any feeling as to her own 
jtanding in the village. For herseif, she was ashamed 
jf nothing. But her mother would suflfer, and she 
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knew what Aunt Stanbmy would say t^ Dorotiiy. To 
Dorothy at the present moment, if Dorotby slaould think 
of accepting her suitor, the change might be very de- 
leterious; but still it should be made. She cüuld not 
endure to live there on the very hard-earned proceeds 
of her brother's pen, — ^proceeds which were not only 
hard-earned, but precarious. She gave waming to die 
two servants who had been hired, and consuited with 
Mrs. Crocket as to a cottage, and was careful to let it 
be known throughout Nuncombe Putney that the Clock 
House was to be abandoned. The (Jkxik House had 
been taken fumished for six months^ of which half 
were not yet over; but there were other expenses oi' 
living there much greater than the reut, and go she 
would. Her mother sighed and assented^ and Mrs, 
Crocket, having strongly but fruitlessly advised that 
the Clock House should be inhabited at anj rate for 
the six months, promised her assistance. **It haa been 
a bad business, Mrs. Crocket," said Pri8cilla; *^and all 
we can do now is to get out of it as well ajj we can. 
Every mouthful I eat chokes me while I stay there/' 
"It ain't good, certainly, miss, not to know aö youVe 
all straight the first thing as you wakes m the mom- 
ing," said Mrs. Crocket, — 'who was alwaya able to feel 
when she woke that everything was straight wfth her, 
Then there came the correspondence between Pris- 
cilla and Hugh. Priscilla was at first decided, indeed, 
but mild in the expression of her decision, To this, 
and to one or two other missives couehed in terms of 
increasing decision, Hugh answered with manly, self- 
asserting, overbearing arguments. The house was theirs 
tili Christmas; between this and then he would think 
about it. He could very well afibrd to keep the house 
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on tili next Midsummer, and then they might see what 
had best be done. There was plenty of money, and 
Prißcilla need not put berself into a flutter. In answer 
to that Word flutter, Priscilla wrote as foUows; — 

"Clock Honse, September 16, 186—. 

"Deau Hügh, 
"I know very well how good you are, and how 
generons, but you must aUow me to have feelings as 
well as yourself. I will not consent to have myself 
regarded as a grand lady out of your earnings. How 
sbould I feel when some day I beard that you had run 
yourself into debt? Neither mamma nor I could endure 
it. Dorothy is provided for now, at any rate for a 
time, and what we have is enough for us. You know 
I am not too proud to take anything you can spare to 
US, when we are ourselves placed in a proper position; 
but I could not live in this great house, while you are 
paying for everything, — and I will not. Mamma quite 
agrees with me, and we shall go out of it on Michael- 
mas-day. Mrs. Crocket says she tliinks she can get 
you a tenant for the three months, out of Exeter, — if 
not for the whole reut, at least for part of it. I think 
we have already got a small place for eight Shillings a 
week, a little out of the village, on the road to Cock- 
chafflngton. You will remember it. Old Soames used 
to live there. Our old ftimiture will be just enough. 
There is a mite of a garden, and Mrs. Crocket says 
she thinks we can get it for seven Shillings, or perhaps 
for six and sixpence, if we stay there. We shall go in 
on the 29th. Mrs. Crocket will see about having some- 
body to take care of the house. 

"Your most affectionate sister, 

"Priscilla." 
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On the receipt of this letter, Hugh proceeded io 
Nuncombe. At this time he was makiug fibout ten 
gnineas a week, and thought that he saw bis way to 
further work. 'Sio doubt the ten guineas were preca- 
rious; — that is, the "Daily Eecord" might discontiune 
his Services to-morrow, if the "Daily Record" thought 
fit to do so. The greater part of his earnings chthc 
from the "D. R," and the editor had ouly to say that 
things did not suit any longer, and there would be an 
end of it. He was not as a lawyer or a doctor with 
many clients who could not all be supposed to witli- 
draw their custom at once; but leading artiüles were 
things wanted with at least as mach regularity as phy- 
sic or law; and Hugh Stanbury, believing in himself, 
did not think it probable that an editor, who knew 
what he was about, would withdraw his patronage. He 
was proud of his weekly ten guineas, fe einig snre that 
a weekly ten guineas would not as yet liave been his 
had he stuck to the Bar as a profession. He had cal- 
culated, when Mrs. Trevelyan left the Clock Hoiise, 
that two hundred a year would enable bis mother to 
continue to reside there, the rent of the place fumished, 
or half-fumished, being only eighty; and he thought 
that he could pay the two hundred easily. He thought 
so still, when he received Priscilla's last letter; but he 
knew something of the stubbomness of his dear sister, 
and he, therefore, went down to Nuncombe Putney, in 
Order that he might use the violence of his logic ou 
his mother. 

He had heard of Mr. Gibson from botb PrisciOa 
and from Dorothy, and was certainly deeirnus that 
"dear old Dolly," as he called her, should be eettled 
comfortably. But when dear old Dolly wroto to him 
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declaring that it could not be so, that Mr. Gibson was 
a very nice gentleman, of whom she could not say that 
she was particularly fond, — "though I really do think 
that he is an excellent man, and if it was any other 
girl in the world, I should recommend her to täte 
him," — and that she thought that she would rather not 
get married, he wrote to her the kindest brotherly letter 
in the world, telling her that she was "a brick," and 
snggesting to her that there might come some day 
some one who would suit her taste better than Mr. 
Gibson. "Tm not very fond of parsons myself," Said 
Hugh, "but you must not teil that to Aunt Stanbury." 
Then he suggested that as he was going down to Nun- 
combe, Doröthy should get leave of absence and come 
over and meet him at the Clo'ck House. Dorothy de- 
manded the leave of absence somewhat imperiously, 
and was at home at the Clock House when Hugh ar- 
rived. 

"And so that little affair couldn't come off?" said 
Hugh at their first family meeting. 

"It was a pity," said Mrs. Stanbury, plaintively. 
She had been very plaintive on the subject. What a 
thing it would have been for her, could she have seen 
Dorothy so well established! 

"There's no help for spilt milk, mother," said Hugh. 
Mrs. Stanbury shook her head. 

"Dorothy was quite right," said Priscilla. 

"Of course she was right," said Hugh. "Who 
doubts her being right? Bless my soull What's any 
girl to do if she don't like a man except to teil him 
to? I honour you, Dolly, — not that I ever should 
have doubted you. You're too much of a chip of the 
cid block to say you liked a man when you didn't." 
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, "He is a very excellent young man," said Mrs. 
Stanbuiy. 

"An excellent fiddlestick, mother. Loving and 
liking don't go by excellence. Besides, I don't know 
about bis being any better than anybody eise, just be- 
cause he's a clergyman." 

"A clergyman is more likely to be steady tban 
other men," said the mother. 

"Steady, yes; and as selfisli as you please." 

"Your father was a clergyman, Hugh." 

"I don't mean to say that they are not as good as 
others-, but I won't have it that they are better. They 
are always dealing with the Bible, tili they think them- 
selves apostles. But when money comes up, or com- 
fort, or, for the matter of that either, a pretty woman 
with a little money, then they are as human as the 
rest of US." 

If the truth had been told on that occasion, Hugh 
Stanbury would have had to own that he had written 
lately two or three rather stinging articles in the "Daily 
Record," as "to the assumed merits and actual de- 
merits of the clergy of the Church of England." It is 
astonishing how fluent a man is on a subject when he 
has lately delivered himself respecting it in this 
fashion. 

Nothing on that evening was said about the Clock 
House, or about Priscilla's intentions. Priscilla was 
up early on the next moming, intending to discuss it 
in the garden with Hugh before breakfast; but Hugh 
was aware of her purpose and avoided her. It was 
bis Intention to speak first to bis mother; and thougli 
bis mother was, as he knew, veiy much in awe of her 
daughter, he thought (hat he might carry bis point, at 
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any rate for tlie next tbree months, by forcing an as- 
sent firom the eider lady. So he managed to waylay 
Mrs. Stanbury before she descended to the parlour. 

"We can't aflford it, my dear; — indeed we can't," 
Said Mrs. Stanbniy. 

"That's not the question, mother. The rent must 
be paid up to Christmas, and you can live here as 
cheap as you can anywhere." 

"But PrisciUa " 

"Oh, Priscilla! Of course we know what Priseilla 
says. Priscilla has been writing to me about it in the 
most sensible manner in the world; but what does it 
all come to? If you are ashamed of taking assistance 
from me, I don't know who is to do anything for any- 
body. You are comfortable here?" 

"Very comfortable; only Priscilla feels " 

"PrisciUa is a tyrant mother; and a very stern 
one. Just make up your mind to stay here tili Christ- 
mas. If I teil you that I can afford it, surely that 
ought to be enough." Then Dorothy entered the 
room, and Hugh appealed to h«r. Dorothy had come 
to Nuncombe only on the day before, and had not 
been consulted on the subject. She had been told that 
the Clock House was to be abandoned, and had been 
taken down to inspect the cottage in which old Soames 
had lived; — but her opinion had not been asked. Pris* 
cilla had quite made up her mind, and why should 
she ask an opinion of any one? But now Dorothy's 
opinion was demanded. "It's what I call the rhodo- 
montade of independence," said Hugji. 

"I suppose it is very expensive," suggested 
Dorothy. 

"The house mn»t be paid for," said Hugh; — "and 
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if I say that IVe got the money, is not that enough? 
A miaerable, dirty little place, where yoa'll catch jour 
death of lumbago, mother." 

" Of course it's not a comfortable Uüiise/^ aaid Mrs, 
Staubury, — who, of herseif, was not at all uidiiFereut 
to tlie comforts of her present residence. 

''And it is very dirty," said Dorothy, 

'^ITie nastiest place I ever saw in mj life. Conie, 
mother; if I say that I can afford it, onght not that to 
be enough for you? If you think you can^t trust tne, 
there's an end of everything, you knowJ^ And Hugh, 
aß he thos expressed himself, assnmed an air of injured 
virtue, 

ÄfrH. Stanbury had very nearly ylelded, Trhen Pris- 
ciUa came in among them. It was impoasible not to 
continue the conversation, though Hugh woald much 
have preferred to have forced an assent froin his mother 
before he opened bis mouth on the subject to bis sister, 
"My mother agrees with me," said lio abmptly, "and 
so does Dolly, that it will be absurd to move away 
frnin this house at present." 

"Mamma!" exclaimed PrisciUa. 

"I don't think I said that, Hugh,'* mtirmnred 
Dorothy, softly. 

^' I am sure I don't want anything for myself," said 
Mrs, Stanbury. 

'*It's I that want it," said Hugh. '*And I think 
that IVe a right to have my wishes respected, so far 
as that goes." 

"My dear Hugh," said Priscilla, ^^ihe cottage is 
already taken, and we shall certainly go into it. I 
apoke to Mrs. Crocket yesterday about a cart for tnov- 
ing the things. I'm sure mamma agrees with me. 
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Wliat possible business can people have to live in such 
a house as this with about twenty-four Shillings a week 
for every thing? I won't do it. And as the thing is 
settled, it is only making trouble to disturb it." 

"I snppose, Priscilla," said Hugh, "you'U do as 
your mother chooses?" 

^* Mamma chooses to go. She has told me so al- 
ready." 

"You have talked her into it." 

"We had better go, Hugh," said Mrs. Stanbury. 
"Tm sure we had better go." 

"Of course we shall go," said Priscilla. "Hugh is 
very kind and very generous, but he is only giving 
trouble for nothing about this. Had we not better go 
down to breakfast?" 

And so Priscilla carried the day. They went down 
to breakfast, and during the meal Hugh would speak 
to nobody. When the gloomy meal was over he took 
his pipe and walked out to the cottage. It was an 
untidy-looking, rickety place, small and desolate, with 
a pretension about it of the lowest order, a pretension 
that was evidently ashamed of itself. There was a 
porch. And the one sitting-room had what the late 
Mr. Soames had always called his bow window. But 
the porch looked as though it were tumbling down, 
and the bow window looked as though it were tumb- 
ling out. The parlour and the bedroom over it had 
been papered; — but the paper was tom and soiled, 
and in sundry places was hanging loose. There was 
a miserable little room called a kitchen to the right as 
you entered the door, in which the grate was wom 
out, and behind this was a shed with a copper. In 
the garden there remained the stumps and stalks of 
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Mr. Soames's cabbages, and there were weeds iu plenty, 
and a damp hole among some eider bushes caUed an 
arbour. It was named Labumnin Cottage^ from a 
shrub that grew at the end of the house. Hugh Stan- 
buiy shuddered as he stood smoking among the cab- 
bage-stalks. How could a man ask such a girl as 
Nora Rowley to be bis wife, whose mother liTed in a 
place like this? While he was atill standing in tlie 
garden, and thinking of Priscilla^a obstinacy aad bis 
own ten guineas a week, and the sort of life wbieh he 
lived in London, — ^where he dined usually at bis club, 
and denied himself nothing in the way of pipea , beer, 
and beefsteaks, he heard a step behind him, and tum- 
ing round, saw bis eider sister. 

"Hugh", she said, "youmust notbe angry with me.^* 

"But I am angry with you." 

"I know you are; but you are unjust, I am doing 
what I am sure is right" 

"I never saw such a beastly hole as thiß in all my 
life." 

"I don't think it beastly at all. You'll find tbat 
ni make it nice. Whatever we want here yoü shall 
give US. You are not to think that I am too proud to 
take anything at your hands. It Ib uot that^^ 

"Ifs very like it" 

"I have never refused anything that is reasonable, 
but it is quite unreasonable that we öhould go on liv* 
ing in such a place as that, as though we had tluee 
or four hundred a year of our own. U' mamma got 
used to the comfort of it, it would be hard then npon 
her to move. You shall give her what you can afford, 
and what is reasonable; but it is madnesa to think of 
living there, I couldn't do it." 
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"You're to have your way at any rate, it seems." 
"But you must not quarrel with me, Hugh. Give 
me a kiss. I don't have you often with me-, and yet 
you are the only man in tlie world that I ever speak 
to, or even know. I sometim^s half think that the 
bread is so hard and the water so bitter, that life will 
become impossible. I try to get over it-, but if you 
were to go away firom me in anger, I should be so 
beaten for a week or two that I could do nothing." 
"Why won't you let me do anything?" 
"I will; — ^whatever you please. But kiss me." 
Then he kissed her, as he stood among Mr. Soames's 
cabbage-stalks. "Dear Hugh; you are such a god 
to me!" 

"You don't treat me like a divinity." 
"But I think of you as one when you are absent 
The gods were never obeyed when they showed them- 
selves. Let us go and have a walk. Come; — shall 
we get as far as Ridleigh Mill?" Then they started 
together, and all unpleasantness was over between them 
when they returned to the Clock House. 

CHAPTER XII. 

Brooke Burgess takes Leave of Ezeter. 

The time had arrived at which Brooke Burgess was to 

leave Exeter. He had made his tour through the 

county, and returned to spend his two last nights at 

Miss Stanbury's house. When he came back Dorothy 

ras still at Nuncombe, but she arrived in the Close 

he day before his departure. Her mother and sister 

lad wished her to stay at Nuncombe. "There is a 

ed for you now, and a place to be comfortable in," 
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Priscilla had said, laughing, "and you may as well see 
the last of us." But Dorothy declared that sLe had 
named a day to her aunt, and that she woiüd not break 
her engagemeni "I suppose you can stay if you 
Hke," Priscilla had urged. But Dorothy was of opinion 
that she ought not to stay. She said not a ivord abont 
Brooke Burgess; but it may be that it v t>uld have been 
matter of regret to her not to shake hands with Lim 
once more. Brooke declared to her ihixt had she not 
come back he would have gone over to I^uncorabe to 
see her; but Dorothy did not consider herself entitled 
to believe that. 

On the moming of the last day Brooke went over 
to his uncle's office. "Tve come to say Good-bye, 
Uncle Barty," he said. 

"Good-bye, my boy. Take care of yourself." 

"I mean to try." 

"You haven't quarrelled with the old woman, — 
— have you?" said Uncle Barty. 

"Not yet; — that is to say, not to tlie knife," 

"And you still believe that you are to have her 
money?" 

"I believe nothing one way or the otlier. You may 
be sure of^this, — I shall never count it mine tili IS^e 
got it; and I shall never make myseK bo sure of it as 
to break my heart because I don't get it. I suppose 
IVe got as good a right to it as anybody eise, and I 
don't see why I shouldn't take it if it come in my 
way." 

"I don't think it ever will," said tlie old man, after 
a pause. 

"I shall be none the worse," said Bi-ooke. 

"Yes, you will. You'U be a broken-heatied mau 
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And she means to break your heart. She does it on 
purpose. She has no more idea of leaving you her 
money than I have. Why should she?" 

"Simply because she takes the fancy." 

"Fancy! Believe me, there is very little fancy 
ahout it. There isn't one of the name she wouldn't 
ruin if she could. She'd break all our hearts if she 
could get at them. Look at me and my position. I'm 
little more than a clerk in the concern. By-God; — 
I'm not so well oif as a senior clerk in many a bank. 
If there came a bad time, I must lose as the others 
would lose; — but a clerk never loses. And my share 
in the business is almost a nothing. It's just nothing, 
— compared to what it would have been, only for 
her." 

Brooke had known that his uncle was a disappointed, 
or at least a discontented man; but he had never known 
much of the old man's circumstances , and certainly 
had not expected to hear him speak in the strain that 
he had now used. He had heard often that his Uncle 
Barty disliked Miss Stanbury, and had not been sur- 
prised at former sharp, biting little words spoken in 
reference to that lady's character. But he had not ex- 
pected such a tirade of abuse as the banker had now 
poured out. "Of course I know nothing about the 
bank," said he; "but I did not suppose that she had 
had anything to do with it." 

"Where do you think the money came from that 
he has got? Did you ever hear that she had any- 
.hing of her own? She never had a penny, — never a 
penny. It came out of this house. It is the capital 
>n which this business was founded, and on which it 
^ught to be carried on to this day. My brother had 

Ee IneuD hg was Right. II, 3 
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thrown her off; by heavens, yes; — had tlirown her off. 
He had found out what she was, and had got rid of 
her." 

"But he left her his money." 

"Yes; — she got near him when he was dying, and 
he did leave her his money; — his money, and my money, 
and your father's money." 

"He could have given her nothing. Und© Barty, 
that wasn't his own." 

"Of course that's true; — it's true in one way. Ton 
might say the same of a man who was coaened into 
leaving every Shilling away from his own clnldren. I 
wasn't in Exeter when the will was made* We none 
of US were here. But she was here; and whön we came 
to see him die, there we found her. She Lad had her 
revenge upon him, and she means to have it on all of 
US. I don't believe she'll ever leave you a shUling:, 
Brooke. You'll find her out yet, and you'll talk of her 
to your nephews as I do to you." 

Brooke made some ordinary answer to äiis, and 
bade his uncle adieu. He had allowed him seif to ^n- 
tertain a half chivalrous idea that he could produee a 
reconciliation between Miss Stanbury and his uncle 
Barty; and since he had been at Exeter he had aaid a 
Word, first to the one and then to the other, hinting at 
the subject;- — but his hints had certainly not beeu stic- 
cessful. As he walked from the bank into the High 
Street h^ could not fail to ask himself whether there 
were any grounds for the terrible accusations which he 
had just heard from his uncle's lips. Something of the 
same kind, though in form much less violent, had beea 
repeated to him very often by others of the f^imily. 
Though he had as a boy known Miss Stanbury well^ 
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he had been taught to regard her as an ogress. All 
the Burgesses had regarded Miss Stanbury as an ogress 
since that unfortunate will had come to light. But 
ßhe was an ogress from whom something might be 
gained, — and the ogress had still persisted in saying 
that a Burgess should be her heir. It had therefore 
come to pass that Brooke had been brought up half to 
revere her and half to abhor her. "She is a dreadful 
woman," said bis branch of the family, "who will not 
scruple at anything evil. But as it seems that you 
may probably reap the advantage of the evil that she 
does, it will become you to put up with her iniquity." 
As he had become old enough to understand the nature 
of ber Position, he had determined to judge for himself ; 
but bis judgment hitherto simply amounted to this, — 
that Miss Stanbury was a very singular old woman, 
with a kind heart and good instincts, but so capricious 
withal that no sensible man would risk bis happiness 
on expectations formed on her promises. Guided by 
this opinion, he had resolved to be attentive to her 
and, after a certain fashion, submissive; but certainly 
not to become her slave. She had thrown over her 
nephew. She was constantly complaining to him of 
her niece. Now and again she would say a very bitter 
Word to him about himself. When he had left Exeter 
on bis little excursion, no one was so much in favour 
with her as Mr. Gibson. On bis return he found that 
Mr. Gibson had been altogether discarded, and was 
spoken of in terms of almo«t insolent abuse. "If I 
were ever so humble to her," he had said to himself, 
"it would do no good; and there is nothing I hate so 
much as humility." He had thus determined to take 
the goods the gods provided, should it ever come to 
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pass that such godlike prövision was laid beforö him 
otit of Miss Stanbury's coffers; — but Dot to alter bas 
mode of life or put bimself out of hh way in obedicnce 
to her behests, as a man might be expected ti> do wbo 
was destined to receive so rieh a legacy. Upon this 
idea he had acted, still believing tbo old woman to be 
good, but believing at the same time that she was 
very capricious. Now he had heard wliat bis Uncle 
Bartholomew Burgess had had to say upon the matter^ 
and he could not refrain from asking bimself whetljer 
bis uncle's accusations were true. 

In a narrow passage between the High Street and 
the Close he met Mr. Gibson. There lind come to be 
that sort of intimacy between the two men whicli gTown 
from closeness of position rather thaa from auy social 
desire on either side, and it was natural that Burgeas 
should say a word of farewell. On the previous even- 
ing Miss Stanbury had relieved her mind by tumiog 
Mr. Gibson into ridicule in her description to Brooke 
of the manner in which the clergyman bad carried on 
bis love aflPair; and she had at the same time dcclared 
that Mr. Gibson had been most violently impertinent 
tQ herseif He knew, therefore, that Miss Stanbury 
and Mr. Gibson had become two, and would oo thiö 
occasion have passed on without a word relative to the 
old lady had Mr. Gibson allowed Iiim to do so. But 
Mr. Gibson spoke bis mind freely. 

"Off to-morrow, are you?" he said. "Good-bye. 
I hope we may meet again; but not in the same bouHe^ 
Mr. Burgess." ^ 

"There or anywhere I shall be very happy/' sazd 
Brooke. 

"Not there, certainly. Wliile you were absent Miss 
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Stanbury treated me in such a way that I shall cer- 
tainly ncver put iny foat in her house again." 

"Dear me! I thought that you and she were such 
j^eat friends," 

"I knew her very well, of course; — and respected 
her. Shß is a good chürchwoman, and is charitable in 
the city; but she has f^ot such a tongue in her head 
that there is no bearing^ it when she does what she calls 
giving you a bit of her mind." 

"She has beeu indulgent to me, and has not given 
me much of it/' 

"Tour time will come, IVe no doubt," continued 
Mr, GibBon. "Eveiy body has always told me that it 
would be HO. Even her oldest firiends knew it. You 
ask MfB. MacHugh, ot Mrs. French, at Heavitree." 

"Mrs. French 1" satd Brooke, laughing. "That 
would hardly bc fair evidence." 

"Why not? I don't know a better judge of char- 
acter in all Exeter than Mrs. French. And she and 
Miss Stanbury havc been intimate all their lives. Ask 
your uncle at the bank," 

"My uncle and Miss Stanbury never were fiiends," 
aaid Brooke. 

"Ask Hugh Sftinbnry what he thinks of her. But 
dou't suppoae I want to say a word against her. I 
wouldn't for the world do such a thing. Only, as weVe 
met there and all that, I thought it best to let you 
know that she had treated me in such a way, and has 
been altogether so violent, that I never will go there 
agaiu-" So saying, Mr. Gibson passed on, and was of 
opinion that he bad spoken with great generosity of 
the old wotnan who had treated him so badly. 

In the aftemoon Brooke Burgess went over to the 
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further end of tlie Close, and called on Mrs. MacHugli \ 
and from thence he walked across to Heavitree, and 
called on the Frenches. It may be doubted whether 
he would have been so well behaved to these ladies 
had they not been appealed to by Mr. Gibson ae wit- 
nesses to the character of Miss Stanbury. He got very 
little from Mrs. MacHugh. That lady was kind and 
cordial, and expressed many wishes that she miglit se© 
him again in Exeter. When he said a few words abont 
Mr. Gibson, Mrs. MacHugh only laughed, and declared 
that the gentleman would soon find a plaister for that 
sore. "There are more fishes than one in the sea,"'^ 
she said. 

"But Tm afraid they've quarrelled, Mrs. MacHugh." 

"So they teil me. What should we have to talk 
about here if sofaebody didn't quarrel sometimes? She 
and I ought to get up a quarrel for the good of the 
public; — only they know that I never can quarrel with. 
anybody. I never see anybody interesting enough to 
quarrel with." But Mrs. MacHugh said nothin^ about 
Miss Stanbury, except that she sent over a message 
with reference to a rubber of whist for the next night 
but one. 

He found the two French girls sitting with thelr 
mother, and they all expressed their great gratitude to 
him for Coming to say good-bye before he went ^"^It 
is so very nice of you, Mr. Burgess," said Camilla^ 
"and particularly just at present." 

"Yes, indeed," said Arabella, "because you know 
things have been so unpleasant." 

"My dears, never mind about that," said Mrs. 
French. "Miss Stanbury has meant everything for the 
best, and it is all over now." 
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"I don't know what you mean by its being all 
over, mamma," said Camilla. "As far as I can under- 
stand, it has never been begun." 

"My dear, tbe least said the soonest mended/^ said 
Mrs. French. 

"That's of course, mamma ,'^ said Camilla; "but 
yet one can't hold one's tongue altogether. All the 
city is talking about it, and I dare say Mr. Burgess 
has heard as much as anybody eise/' 

"Fve heard nothing at all," said Brooke. 

"Oh yes, you have," continued Camilla. Arabella 
conceived herseif at this moment to be situated in so 
delicate a position, that it was best that her sister 
should talk about it, and that she herseif should hold 
her tongue, — with the exception, perhaps, of a hint 
here and there which might be of assistance; for Ara- 
bella completely understood that the prize was now to 
be hers, if the prize could be rescued out of the Stan- 
bury clutches. She was aware, — no one better aware, 
— how her sister had interfered with her early hopes, 
and was sure, in her own mind, that all her disappoint- 
ment had come from fratricidal rivalry on the part of 
Camilla. It had never, however, been open to her to 
quarrel with Camilla. There they were, linked to- 
gether, and together they must fight their battles. As 
two pigs may be seen at the same trough, each striving 
to take the delicacies of the banquet from the other, 
and yet enjoying always the warmth of the saine 
dunghill in amicable contiguity, so had these young 
ladies lived in sisterly friendship, while each was striv- 
ing to take a husband from the other. They had' 
understood the position, and, though for years back 
they had talked about Mr. Gibson, they had never 
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quarrelled; but now, in these latter days of the Stan- 
bury interference, there bad come tacitly to be some- 
thing of an understanding between them that, if aiiy 
fighting were still possible on the subject, one must bo 
put forward and the other must yield. There had 
been no spoken agreement, but Arabella quite under- 
stood that she was to be put forward. It was for her 
to take up the running, and to win, if possible, agaiast 
the Stanbury filly. That was her view, and she waa 
inclined to give Camilla credit for acting in accordance 
with it with honesty and zeaL She feit, therefore, 
that her words on the present occasion ought to be 
few. She sat back in her corner of the sofa, and was 
intent on her work, and shewed by the pensiveneaa of 
her brow that there were thoughts within her bosom of 
which she was not disposed to speak. "You must havc 
heard a great deal," said Camilla, laughing. "You muet 
know how poor Mr. Gibson has been abused, because 
he wouldn't " 

"Camilla, don't be foolish," said Mrs. French. 

"Because he wouldn't what?" asked Brooke. " Wliat 
ought he to have done that he didn't do?" 

"I don't Know anything about ought," said Camilla. 
"That's a matter of taste altogether." 

"I'm the worst band in the world at a riddle,'' said 
Brooke. 

"How sly you are," continued Camilla, laughing; 
"as if dear Aunt Stanbury hadn't confided all her 
hopes to you." 

"Camilla, dear, — don't," said Arabella. 

"But when a gentleman is hunted, and can't be 
caught, I don't think he ought to be abused to hiö 
face." 
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"But who hunted him, and who abused him?'* 
asked Brooke. 

"Mind, I don't mean to say a word against Miss 
Stanbury, Mr. Burgess. WeVe known her and loved 
her all our lives; — haven't we, mamma?" 

"And respected her," said Arabella. 

"Quite so," continued Camilla. "But you know, 
Mr. Burgess, that she likes her own way." 

"Idon't know anybody that does not," said Brooke. 

"And when she's disappointed, she shows it. There's 
no doubt she is disappointed now, Mr. Burgess." 

"What's the good of going on, Camilla?" said 
Mrs, French. Arabella sat silent in her comer, with 
a conscious glow of satisfaction, as she reflected that 
the Joint disappointment of the eider and the younger 
Miss Stanbury had been caused by a tender remem- 
brance of her own charms. Had not dear Mr. Gibson 
told her, in the glowing language of truth, that there 
was nothing further from his thoughts than the idea 
of taking Dorothy Stanbury for his wife? 

"Well, you know," continued Camilla, "I think 
that when a person makes an attempt, and comes by 
the worst of it, that person should put up with the 
defeat, and not say all manner of ill-natured things. 
Everybody knows that a certain gentleman is very in- 
timate in this house." 

"Don't, dear," said Arabella, in a whisper. 

"Yes, I shall," said Camilla. "I don't know why 
people should hold their tongues, when other people 
talk so loudly. I don*t care a bit what anybody says 
about the gentleman and us. We have known him 
for ever so many years, and mamma is very fond of 
him,'» 
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"Indeed I am, Camilla," said Mrs. Prencli, 

*'And for the matter of that, so am I, — very," 
BÄid Camilla, laughing bravely. '*I don^t care wbo 
kuQwu it." 

"Don't be so silly, child," said Arabella. Camilla 
was certainly doing her best, and Arabella was grateful. 

^^We don't care what people may say," coatinued 
Camilla again. "Of course we heard, ae eveiybody 
eise heard too, tbat a certain getitleman was to be 
married to a certain lady. It was nathiog to us whetber 
he was married or not." 

*' Kothing at all," said Arabella. 

*'We never spoke ill of the yoimg ladj. We did 
not interfere. If the gentleman liked the youug lady, 
he was quite at liberty to marry her^ aa far as we 
were concemed. We had been in the habit of seeiug 
Lim here, almost as a brother, and perhaps wo might 
feel tliat a connection with that particiilar yoimg lady 
Wüuld take him from us; but we neyer hinted so much 
even as that, — to him or to anyone eise. WLy should 
we? It was nothing to us. Now it turns out tlmt the 
gentleman never meant anything of the kind, where- 
upon he is pretty nearly kicked out of tho house, and 
all manner of ill-natured things are said aboiit us 
everywhere." By this time Camilla bad become quite 
excited, and was speaking with much animation. 

'*How can you be so foolish, CamillaV" said Ara- 
bella. 

"Perhaps I am foolish," said Camilla, "to care 
what anybody says." 

"What can it all be to Mr. Bürgess?" said Mrs- 
French. 

"Only this, that as we all like Mr. Borge ss, and a» 
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he is almost one of tlie family in the Close, I think 
he ought to know why we are not quite so cordial as 
we used to be. Now that the matter is over I have 
no doubt things will get right again. And as for the 
yonng ladj, I'm sure we feel for her. We think it 
was the aunt who was indiscreet." 

"And then she has such a tongue," said Arabella. 

Out friend Brooke, of course, knew the whole truth; 
— ^knew the nature of Mr. Gibson's failure, and knew 
also how DoTothy had acted in the afiPair. He was in- 
clined, moreover, to believe that the ladies who were 
now talking to him were as well instrueted on the 
subject as was he himself. He had heard,' too, of the 
ambition of the two young ladies now before him, and 
believed that that ambition was not yet dead. Bat he 
did not think it incumbent on him to fight a batüe 
even on behalf of Dorothy. He might have declared 
that Dorothy, at least, had not been disappointed, but 
he thought it better to be silent about Dorothy. "Tes," 
he said, "Miss Stanbury has a tongue; but I think it 
speaks as much good as it does evil, and perhaps that 
is a great deal to say for any lady's tongue." 

"We never speak evil of anybody," said Camilla; 
"never. It is a rule with us." Then Brooke took 
his leave, and the three ladies were cordial and almost 
affectionate in their farewell greetings. 

Brooke was to start on the following moming be- 
fore anybody would be up except Martha, and Miss 
Stanbury was very melanchöly during the evening. 
"We shall miss him very muchj shall we not?" she 
said, appealing to Dorothy. "I am sure you will miss 
him very much," said Dorothy. "We are so stupid 
here alone," said Miss Stanbury. When they had 
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drank their tea, she sat nearly silent for half an houi\ 
and then summoned him up into her own room. "So 
you are going, Brooke?" she said. 

"Yes; I must go now. They would dismiss me if 
I stayed an hour longer." 

"It was good of you come to the old woman; 
and you must let me hear of you from time to tiroe," 

"Of course TU write." 

"And, Brooke, " 

"What is it, Aunt Stanbury?" 

"Do you want any money, Brooke?" 

" No ; — none, thank you. I Ve plenty for a bach elor. ^ ' 

"When you think of marrying, Brooke, mind you 
teil me." , 

"I'U be sure to teD you; — but I can't promise yet 
when that will be." She said nothing more to him, 
though she paused once more as though she were 
going to speak. She kissed him and bade him good- 
bye, saying that she would not go down-stairs again 
that evening. He was to teil Dorothy to go to bod. 
And so they parted. 

But Dorothy did not go to bed for an hour after 
that. When Brooke came down into the parlour with 
his message she intended to go at once, and put up 
her work, and lit her candle, and put out her band to 
him, and said good-bye to him. But, for all that, she 
remained there for an hour with him. At first she 
said very little, but by degrees her tongue was 
loosened, and she found herseif talking with a freedom 
which she could hardly herseif understand. She told 
him how thoroughly she believed her aunt to be a 
good woman — how sure she was that her aunt was at 
any rate honest. "As for me," said Dorothy, " I kuow 
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that I have displeased her about Mr. Gibson-, — and I 
wonld go away, only that I think she would be so de- 
solate." Then Brooke begged her never to allow the 
idea of leaving Miss Stanbury to enter her head. Be- 
cause Miss Stanbury was capricious, he said, not on 
that account should her caprices either be indulged or 
permitted. That was his doctrine respecting Miss 
Stanbury, and he declared that, as regarded himself, 
he would never be either disrespectful to her or sub- 
missive. "It is a great mistake," he said, "to think 
that anybody is either an angel or a devil." When 
Dorothy expressed an opinion that with some people 
angelie tendencies were predominant, and with others 
diabolic tendencies, he assented; but declared that it 
was not always easy to teil the one tendency from the 
other. At last, when Dorothy had made about five 
attempts to go, Mr. Gibson's name was mentioned. "I 
am very glad that you are not going to be Mrs. Gib- 
Bon," said he. 

"I don't know why you should be glad." 

"Because I should not have liked your husband, 
— not as your husband." 

"He is an excellent man, I'm sure," said Dorothy. 

"Nevertheless I am very glad. But I did not 
think you would accept him, and I congratulate you 
on your escape. You would have been nothing to me 
as Mrs. Gibson." 

"Shouldn't I?" said Dorothy, not knowing what 
eise to say. 

"But now I think we shall always be friends." 

"I'm sure I hope so, Mr. Burgess. But irideed I 
ust go now. It is ever so late, and you will hardly 
3t any sleep. Good night." Then he took her band, 
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and pressed it very warmly, and ref erring to a promise 
before made to her, he assurod her that he wonld cer^ 
tainly make acqnaintance witli her brother as soon as 
he was back in London. Dorotby, aa she Treot np to 
bed, was more than ever satiafied with herself^ m that 
she had not yielded in reference to Mr, Gibson. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

Treyelyan at TeulcA. 

Treveltan passed on moodiJy and alone trom 
Turin to Venice, always expecting letters from Bozzle, 
and receiving from time to time the dispatches which 
that fdnctionary forwarded to hira, as mnst be acknow- 
ledged, with great punctuality. For Mr. Bozzle did 
bis work, not only with a conscience, but with a will, 
He was now, as he had declared more than once, al- 
together devoted to Mr. Trevelyan^s mterest; and as 
he was an active, enterprising man, always on the 
alert to be doing something, and as he loved the work 
of writing dispatches, Trevelyan received a great many 
letters from Bozzle. It is not exaggeration to aay that 
every letter made bim for the time a very wretched 
man. This ex-policeman wrote of the wife of bis 
bosom, — of her who had been the wife of bis bosom, 
and who was the mother of bis child , who was at this 
very time the only woman whom he loved, ^ with an 
entire absence of delicacy. Bozzle wonld have thought 
reticence on bis part to be dishonest. We remember 
Othello's demand of lago. That was th© deman 
which Bozzle nnderstood that Trevelyan had made < 
him, and he was minded to ohey that order. Bt 
Trevelyan, thongh he had in truth giren the orde 
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was like Othello also in this, — that he would have pre- 
ferred before all the prizes of the world to have had 
proof brought home to him exactly opposite to that 
which he demanded. But there was nothing so terrible 
to him as the grinding suspicion that he was to be 
kept in the dark. Bozzle could find out facts. There- 
fore he gave, in effect, the same order that Othello 
gave; — and Bozzle went to work determined to obey 
it. There came many dispatchös to Venice, and at 
last there came one, which created a correspondence 
which shall be given here at length. The first is a 
letter from Mr. Bozzle to his employer: — 

"55, Stony Walk, Union Street, Borough, 
"September 29, 186—, 4.80 p.m. 

"HoND. Sir, 
"Since I wrote yesterday morning, something has 
occurred which, it may be, and I think it wOl, will 
help to bring thig melancholy affair to a satisfactory 
termination and conclusion. I had better explain, Mr. 
Trewilyan, how I have been at work from the be- 
ginning about watching the Colonel. I couldn't do 
nothing with the porter at the Albany, which he is al- 
ways mostly muzzled with beer, and he wouldn't have 
taken my money, not on the square. So, when it was 
tellegrammed to me as the Colonel was on the move 
in the North, I put on two boys as knows the Colonel, 
at eighteenpence a day, at each end, one Piccadilly 
end, and the other Saville Eow end, and yesterday 
moming, as quick as ever could be, after the Limited 
Express Edinburgh Male Up was in, there comes the 
Saville Kow End Boy here to say as the Colonel was 
lodged safe in his downey. Then I was oflP im- 
xnediate myself to St. Diddulph's, because I knows 
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what it is to trust to Inferiors when matters gets deli- 
cate. Now, there hadn't been no letters from the 
Colonel, nor none to him as I could make out, thongh 
that mightn't be so sure. She might have had 'em 
addressed to A. Z., or the like of tliat, at any of the 
Post-offices as was distant, as nobody could give the 
notice to 'em all. Barring the money, which I know 
ain't an object when the end is so desirable, it don't 
do to be too ubiketous, because things will go astray. 
But IVe kept my eye un common open, and I don't 
think there have been no letters since that last which 
was sent, Mr. Trewilyan, let any of 'em, parsons or 
what not, say what they will. And I don't see as 
parsons are better than other folk when they has to do 
with a lady as likes her fancy-man." 

Trevelyan, when he had read as far as this, threw 
down the letter and tore his hair in despair. "My 
wife," he exclaimed, "Oh, my wife!" But it was 
essential that he should read Bozzle's letter, and he 
persevered. 

"Well; I took to the ground myself as soon as 
ever I heard that the Colonel was among us, and I 
hung out at the Füll Moon. They had been quite on 
the Square with me at the Füll Moon, which I mention, 
because, of course, it has to be remembered, and it do 
come up as a hitem. And I'm proud, Mr. Trewilyan, 
as I did take to the ground myself; for what should 
happen but I see the Colonel as large as life ringing 
at the parson's bell at 1.47 p.m. He was let in at 
1.49, and he was let out at 2.17. He went away in 
a cab which it was kept, and I followed him tül he 
was put down at the Arcade, and I left him having 
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his 'ed waslied and greased at Trufitt's i-ooms, 1ml6ray 
up. It was a wonder to me when I see tMa^ Mr. Tre- 
wilyan, as he 'didn't liave his 'ed doue first, aa they 
most of 'em does when they're gf^mg- to seo thetr 
ladies; but I couldn't make nothing of tbat, tljough I 
did try to put too and too together, as I alwajß does. 

"What he did at the parson's, Mr. Trewilyan^ I 
won't say I saw, and I won't say I know, It's my 
opinion the young woman there isn't on the equare, 
,thongh she's been remembered too, and h a hltem of 
course. And, Mr. Trewilyan, it de go agairuit the 
grain with me when they're remembered and ain't on 
the Square. I doesn't expect too much of Hnman 
Nature, which is poor, as the saying gyes; but when 
they're remembered and ain't on the square after that, 
it's too bad for Human Nature. It's more than poor. 
It's what I calls beggarly. 

"He ain't been there since, Mr. Trewilyan, and he 
goes out of town to-morrow by the 1.15 p.m. expresB 
to Bridport. So he lets on; but of courae I shall see 
to that That he's been at St. Diddnlph's, m the 
house from 1.47 to 2.17, you may take as ti fact 
There won't be no shaking of that^ because I havs 
it in my mem. book, and no Counsel can get the 
better of it Of course he went there to aee her, and 
it's my belief he did. The young woman aa was re- 
membered says he didn't, but she isn't on the sq^uare. 
They never is when a lady wants to aee her gcn- 
tleman, though they comes round afterwards, and tella 
ip everything when it comes before his ordinary lord- 
ihip. 

"If you ask me, Mr. Trewilyan, I don't thtnk it's 
Hlpe yet for the cpurt, but we'll have it ripc before 
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long. I'll keep a look-out, becaiise it*s just posBible 
sbe may leave town. If slie do^ 111 be down npon 
them togetber, and no mistake. 

"Yours most rospectful, 

''S. BozzLfi/^ 

Every word in tbe letter b.'id bec^n a dagisjer to 
Trevelyan, and yet be feit bim seif to be nuder an 
Obligation to tbe man wbo bad written it. Ko oue 
eise would or could make facts known to bim. If sha 
were innocent, let bim know tbat sbe were innocent^ 
and be would proclaim ber innocence, and believe iu 
ber innocence, — and sacrifice bimself to ber innocence, 
if sucb sacrifice were necessary. But if she were 
guilty, let bim also know tbat. He knew how bad it 
was, all tbat bribing of postmen and maidservants, 
wbo took bis money, and ber money also, very likely, 
It was dirt, all of it. But wbo bad put bim into tbe 
dirt? His wife bad, at least, deceived bim, — ^bad 
deceived bim and disobeyed bim, find it was necessary 
tbat be sbould know tbe facts. Life witbout a Bozzle 
would now bave been to bim a perfect blank. 

Tbe Colonel bad been to tbe parsonage at St. I>id- 
dulpb's, and bad been admittedf As to tbat lie Lad 
no doubt. Nor did be really doubt tbat bis wife bad 
seen tbe visitor. He bad sent bis wifö first mto a 
remote village on Dartmoor, and tlsere sbe had been 
visited by ber — lover! How was he to use jiny other 
word? lago; — ob, lago! Tbe pity of it, lagol Tben, 
wben sbe bad learned tbat tbis was diacovered, ahe 
bad left tbe retreat in whicb be had placed her, — 
witbout permission from bim, — and had taker berself 
to tbe bouse of a relative of liers, Here she was 
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visited again by her — loverl Oh, lago; tlie pity of 
it, lago! And then there had been between them an 
ahnost constant correspondence. So much he had 
ascertained as fact; but he did not for a moment be- 
lieve that Bozzle had learned all the facts. There 
might be correspondence, or even visits, of which 
Bozzle could leam nothing. How could Bozzle know 
where Mrs. Trevelyan was during all those hours 
which Colonel Osbome passed in London? That 
which he knew, he knew absolutely, and on that he 
could act; but there was, of course, much of which he 
knew nothing. Gradually the truth would unveil it- 
self, and then he would act He would tear that 
Colonel into fragments, and throw his wife from him 
with all the ignominy which the law made possible to 
him. 

But in the meantime he wrote a letter to Mr. Out- 
house. Colonel Osbome, afker all that had been said, 
had been admitted at the parsonage, and Trevelyan 
was determined to let the clergyman know what he 
thought about it. The oftener he tumed the matter 
in his mind, as he walked slowly up and down the 
piazza of St. Mark, the more absurd it appeared to 
him to doubt that his wife had seen the man. Of 
course she had seen him. He walked there nearly 
the whole night, thinking of it, and as he dragged 
himself off at last to his inn, had almost come to have 
but one desire, — namely, that he should find her out, 
that the evidence should be conclusive, that it should 
>e proved, and so brought to an end. Then he would 
iestroy her, and destroy that man, — and afterwards 
iestroy himself, so bitter to him would be his ignominy. 
He almost revelled in the idea of the tragedy he would 

10* 
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make. It was three o'clock before ho vas in his bed- 
room, and then he wrote his letter to Mr, Outhonse 
before he took himself to his bed. It was m ioV 
lows: — 

Ten i CO, Oct, 4, l&S—- 

"Sir, 

"Information of a certain kind, on whieh I can 
place a firm reliauce, has reached me, to the effect 
that Colonel Osbome has been allowed to visit at 70 ur 
house during the sojoum of my wife und er yonr roof, 
I will thank you to inform me whether this be tnie; 
as, although I am confident of my fticts, it is necessary, 
in reference to my ulterior conduct, that I slionld bave 
from you either an admission or ü denlal of my as- 
sertion. It is of course open to yon to leave my letter 
unanswered. Should you think proper to do 30, I shall 
know also how to deal with that fact. 

"As to your conduct in admitting Colonel Osborae 
into your house while my wife is there, — after all that 
has passed, and all that you know that baa patjsed, — 
I am quite unable to speak with anythiiig like modera- 
tion of feeling. Had the man succecded iq torcing 
himself into your residence, yoii ahould have been the 
first to give me notice of it. As it is, I have been 
driven to ascertain the fact from other sourees. I 
think that you have betrayed the trtist that a huaband 
has placed in you, and that you will find from the 
public voice that you will be regarded as having dis- 
graced yourself as a clergyman. 

"In reference to my wife herseK, I would wish her 
to know, that after what has now taken place, I shall 
not feel myself justified in leaving oiir child longer in 
her hands, even tender as are hia years* I shatl take 
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Btep8 for having him removed. What further I shall 
do to vindicate myself , and extricate myself as far as 
may be possible from the slough of despond in which 
I have been submerged, she and you will leam in due 
time. 

"Your obedient servant, 

"L. Tkbvelyan. 
"A letter addressed 'poste restante, Venice,' will 
reach me here." 



If Trevelyan was mad when he wrote this letter, 
Mr. Outhonse was very nearly as mad when he read 
it He had most strangly desired to have nothing to 
do with his wife's niece when she was separated from 
her husband. He was a man honest, charitable, and 
sufficiently affectionate; but he was timid, and dis- 
posed to think ill of those whose modes of life were 
Strange to him. Actuated by these feelings, he would 
have declined to oflPer the hospitality of hiß roof to 
Mrs. Trevelyan, had any choice been left to him. But 
there had been no choice. She had come thither nn- 
asked, with her boy and baggage, and he could not 
send her away. ffis wife had told him that it was 
his duty to protect these women tili their father came, 
and he recognised the truth of what his wife said. 
There they were, and there they must remain through- 
out the winter. It was hard npon.him, — especially as 
the difficulties and embarrassments as to money were 
lo disagreeable to him; — but there was no help for it. 
Eis duty must be done though it were ever so painful. 
rhen that horrid Colonel had come. And now had 
3ome this letter, in which he was not only accused of 
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being an accomplice between bis married niece and 
her lover, but was also assured tbat Le sbould be beld 
up to public ignominy and disgrace. Though lie had 
often declared tbat Trevelyan was mad, he would not 
remember tbat now. Such a letter as he had received 
should have been treated by bim as the productlon of 
a madman. But he was not sane enough himself to 
see the matter in tbat light. He gnashed his teeth, 
and clenched his fist, and was almoBt beside himöelf 
as he read the letter a second time. 

There had been a method in Trevelyan *s madness; 
for, though he had declared to bim seif that without 
doubt Bozzle had been right in saying that aa the 
Colonel had been at the parsonage, there for e^ as a 
certainty, Mrs. Trevelyan had met the Colone! there, 
yet he had not so stated in his letter. Tle had merely 
asserted that Colonel Osbome had been at the bouse, 
and had founded his accusation upon that alleged fact, 
The alleged fact had been in truth a fact. So £ar 
Bozzle had been right. The Colonel had beea at the 
parsonage; and the reader knows how far Mr. Out- 
house had been to blame for his share in the matter! 
He rushed off to his wife with the letter, deelaritig at 
first that Mrs. Trevelyan, Nora, and the child, and the 
servant, should be sent out of the house at once. Bot 
at last Mrs. Outhouse succeeded in showing him that 
he would not be justified in ill-using them beeauae 
Trevelyan had ill'Used bim. "But I will write to 
him," Said Mr. Outhouse. "He shall know wbat I 
think about it." And he did write his letter that day^ 
in spite of his wife's entreaties that he would allow 
the sun to set upon his wrath. And hia letter was as 
follows: — 
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*<St.Diddalpli's, OctoberS, 186—. 

"Sm, 

"I have received your letter of the 4th, which is 
niore iniquitous, unjust, and ungrateful, than anything 
I ever before saw written. I have been surprised from 
the first at your gross cmelty to your unoffending wife; 
but even that seems to me more intelligible than your 
condact in writing such words as those which you 
have dared to send to me. 

"For your wife's sake, knowing that she is in a 
great degree still in your power, I will condescend to 
teil you what has happened. When Mrs. Trevelyan 
found herseif constrained to leave Nuncombe Putney 
by your aspersions on her character, she came here, 
to the protection of her nearest relatives within reach, 
tili her father and mother should be in England. Sorely 
against my will I received them into my home, because 
they had been deprived of other shelter by the cruelty 
or madness of him who should have been their guardian. 
Here they are, and here they shall remain tili Sir 
Marmaduke Rowley arrives. The other day, on the 
29th of September, Colonel Osbome, who is their 
father' s old iViend, called, not on them, but on me. I 
may truly say that I did not wish to see Colonel 
Osbome. They did not see him, nor did he ask to 
see them. If his Coming was a fault, — and I think it 
was a fault,— they were not implicated in it. He 
came, remained a few minutes, and went without see- 
ing any one but myself. That is the history of Colonel 
Oßbome's visit to my house. 

"I have not thought fit to show your letter to your 
^fe, or to make her acquainted with this further proof 
of your want of reason. As to the threats which you 
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hold out of removiug her child from ber, you cau of 
course da nütMug except by law. I do iiot thiiik 
that even you will be sufficieutly aftdacious to take 
any stepti c>f that description. Whatever protoction the 
law may give her and her child from your tyranny 
and TajBCüuduct cannot be obtained tili her fatber öhall 
be Lere, 

*'I have ouly further to request that you will not 
address any further communicatiou to nie. Should 
you do ßo^ it will be refused. 

"Yours, in deep Indignation, 

"Oliphakt Oltthouse." 

Trevelyan had also written two otber letters to 
England, one to Mr. Bideawhile, and the other to 
Bozzle. In the former he acquainted the lawyer tliat 
he had diecovered that his wife still maintained her 
intercourse with Colonel Osbome, and that he mnst 
therefore remove his child from her cnetody. He then 
inq^nired what steps would be necessary to enable him 
to obtain possession of his little boy. In the Ictter to 
Büzzle he aent a cheque, and hie thanka for the ex- 
policeman^d watchful care. He desired Boz^te to con- 
tinne his precautions, and explained his inten tions ab out 
his son. Being somewhat afraid that Mr. BideawhiJe 
might not be zealous on his behalf, and not him sei P 
ünderatandiiig accurately the extent of his power with 
regard to his own child, or the ine ans whereby he 
might Gxerciae it, he was anxious to ohtaia assistance 
from Boazle also on this point. He had no donbt that 
Bozzle knew all about it. He had great confidence in 
Bozzle. Bot still he did not like to consult the ex- 
policeman. He knew that it became him to have some 
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regard for his own dignity. He therefore put the 
matter very astutely to Bozzle, — asking uo questions, 
but alluding to his difficulty in a way that would 
enable Bozzle to offer advice. 

And where was he to get a woman to take charge 
of his child? If Lady Milborough would do it, how 
great would be the comfort! But he was almost sure 
that Lady Milborough would not do it. All his friends 
had tumed against him, and Lady Milborough among 
the number. There was nobody left to him, but 
Bozzle. Could he entrust Bozzle to find some woman 
for him who would take adequate Charge of the little 
fellow, tili he himself could see to the child's educa- 
tion? He did not put this question to Bozzle in piain 
terms-, but he was very astute, and wrote in such a 
fashion that Bozzle could make a proposal, if any pro- 
posal were within his power. 

The answer from Mr. Outhouse came first. To 
this Mr. Trevelyan paid very little attention. It was 
just what he expected. Of course, Mr. Outhouse's as- 
surance about Colonel Osborne went for nothing. A 
man who would permit intercourse in his house be- 
tween a married lady and her lover, would not scruple 
to deny that he had permitted it. Then came Mr- 
Bideawhile's answer, which was very short. Mr. 
Bideawhüe said that nothing could be done about the 
child tili Mr. Trevelyan should retum to England; — 
and that he could ^ve no opinion as to what should 
be done then tili he knew more of the circumstances. 
It was quite clear to Trevelyan that he must employ 
some other lawyer. Mr. Bideawhüe had probably been 
corrupted by Colonel Osborne. Could Bozzle recom- 
mend a lawyer? 
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From Bozzle himself there came no otlier imniedlate 
reply than, "bis duty, and that he wonld make fiirther 
inquiries." 

CHAPTER XIV. 

The American Miniiter. 

In the second week in October, Mr, Glaacock re- 
tumed to Florence, intending to remaiu there tili the 
weather should have become bearable at Niiples. Hia 
father was said to he better, but was in auch a condi- 
tion as hardly to receive much comfort irom bis son's 
presence. His mind was gone, and he kuew no one 
but his nurse; and, though Mr. Glascock Tv^aa unwiUiag' 
to put himself altogether out of the reach of returning 
at a day's notice, he did not find himself obligei to 
remain in Naples during the heat of the autumn. So 
Mr. Glascock retumed to the hotel at Floren ce, aecom- 
panied by the tall man who wore the buttous. The 
hotel-keeper did not allow such a light to remain long 
hidden under a bushel, and it was soon aprcad far and 
Wide that the Honourable Charles Glascoek and hia 
suite were again in the beautiful city. 

And the fact was soon known to the American 
Minister and his family. Mr. Spalding wasi a mau 
who at home had been very hostile to English iiiter- 
ests. Many American gentlemen are known for such 
hostility. They make anti-English spcechea abf>ut the 
country, as though they thought that war with Eng- 
land would produce certain triumph to the States^ cer- 
tain increase to American trade, and certain downfall 
to a tyranny which no Anglo-Saxon nation ought to 
endure. But such is hardly their real opinion. There, 
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in the States, as also here in England, you shall from 
day to day hear men propoxmding, in very loud 
langaage, advanced theories of political action, the as- 
sertion of which is supposed to be necessary to the end 
which they have in view. Men whom we know to 
have been as mild as sucking doves in the political 
aspiration of their whole lives, suddenly jump up, and 
with infuriated gestures declare themselves the enemies 
of everything existing. When they have obtained their 
little pnrpose, — or have faüed to do so, — they revert 
natursdly into their sncking-dove elements. It is so 
with Americans as frequently as with ourselves, — and 
there is no political snbject on which it is conjBidered 
more expedient to express pseudo-enthnsiasm than on 
that of the sins of England. It is nnderstood that we 
do not resent it. It is presnmed that we regard it as 
the Irishman regarded his wife^s cuffs. In the States 
a large party, which consists chiefly of those who have 
lately left English rule, and who are keen to prove to 
themselves how wise they have been in doing so, is 
pleased by this strong language against England; and, 
therefore, the strong language is spoken. Bnt the 
Speakers, who are, probably, men knowing something 
of the World, mean it not at all; they have no more 
idea of war with England than they have of war with 
aU Enrope; and their respect for England and for 
English opinion is unbounded. In their political tones 
of Speech and modes of action they strive to be as 
English as possible. Mr. Spalding^s aspirations were 
of this natnre. He had uttered speeches against Eng- 
land which would make the hair stand on end on the 
head of an nninJtiated English reader. He had told 
his coimtrymen that Englishmen hngged their chains, 
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and would do so until American hammerg bad knocked 
those chains from off their wounded wrii^tfl and b leed- 
ing ankles. He had declared that, if certain American 
Claims were not satisfied, there was nothing left for 
Americans to do but to cross the ferry witb euch a 
sheriff's officer as would be able to make distraint on 
the great English household. He had declared that 
the sheriff's officer would have very little trouble. He 
had spoken of Canada as an outlying An^ierican terri- 
tory, not yet quite sufficiently redeemed from savage 
life to be received into the Union as a State. There 
is a multiplicity of subjects of this kind ready to the 
band of the American orator. Mr. Spalding had been 
quite successful, and was now Minister at Florencej 
but, perhaps, one of the greatest pleasures coming to 
him from bis prosperity was the enjoyment of the 
Society of well-bred Englishmen, in the capital ta 
which he had been sent. When, therefore, bis wife 
and nieces pointed out to him the fact that it was 
manifestly his duty to call upon Mr. Glascock after 
what had passed between them on that night uader 
the Campanile, he did not rebel for an instant against 
the Order given to him. His mind never reverted for 
a moment to that opinion which had gained for him 
such a round of applause, when expressed on the plat^- 
form of the Temperance Hall at Nubbly Creek, State 
of Hlinois, to the effect that the English aristo crat^ 
thorough-bom wid thorough-bred, who inhented acres 
and title from his father, could never be fitting Com- 
pany for a thoughtful Christian American cttixen. He 
at once had his hat brushed, and took up his best 
gloves and umbrella, and went off to Mr. Glascock's 
hoteL He was strictly enjoined by the ladies to fix a 
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day on which Mr. Glascock would come and dine at 
the American embassy. 

" *C. G.' has come back to see you," said Olivia to 
her eider sister. They had always called bim "C. G." 
since tbe Initials bad been seen on tbe travelling 
bag. 

"Probably," said Carry. "There is so very little 
eise to bring people to Florence, that tbere can hardly 
be any otber reason for bis Coming. Tbey do say it'a 
terribly bot at Naples just now; but tbat can bave bad 
notbing to do witb it." 

"We sball see," said Livy. "I'm sure be's in love 
witb you. He looked to me just like a proper sort of 
lover for you, wben I saw bis long legs creeping up 
over our beads into tbe banqnette." 

"You ougbt to bave been very mucb obliged to 
bis long legs; — so sick as you were at tbe time." 

"I like bim amazingly," said Livy, "legs and all. 
I only bope üncle Jonas won't bore bim, so as to pre- 
vent bis Coming." 

"His fatber is very ill," said Carry, "and I don't 
suppose we sball see bim at all." 

But tbe American Minister was successful. He 
found Mr. Glascock sitting in his dressing-gown, Smok- 
ing a cigar, and reading a newspaper. Tbe Englisb 
aristocrat seemed very glad to see bis visitor, and as- 
sumed no airs at all. Tbe American altogetber forgot 
bis speecb at Nubbly Creek, and found tbe aristocrat's 
'5ciety to be very pleasant. He lit a cigar, and tbey 
Jked about Naples, Kome, and J'lorence. Mr. Spald- 
ig, wben tbe marbles of old Eome were mentioned, 
ras a little too keen in insisting on tbe merits of 
tory,. Miss Hosmer, and Hiram Powers, and bardly 
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carried his listener witb him in tliö parallel whieh he 
drew between Greenough and Phidiasi and hö was 
somewhat repressed by the apathetic ctirtnesa of Hr, 
Glascock's reply, wben be suggested tbat the victory 
gained by the gunboats at Vicksburg, on the Miasü- 
sippi, was vividly brougbt to his inmd by an account 
which be bad just been reading of the battle of Aetium'; 
but be succeeded in inducing Mr. Glascock to accept 
an invitation to dinner for tbe next day but oue, 
and tbe two gentlemen parted on the most amicable 
terms. 

Everybody meets everybody in Florence every day. 
Carry and Livy Spalding bad met Mr. Glascock twlce 
before tbe dinner at their uncle's house, so tbat they 
met at dinner quite as intimate friends. Mrs. Spald- 
ing bad very large rooms, up tbree Äights of stairs, on 
tbe Lungamo. The beight of her abode was attributed 
by Mrs. Spalding to her dread of mosquitoes. She bad 
not yet leamed that people in Flore ncö requlre no ex- 
cnse for being asked to walk np three flight^ of stairs, 
The rooms, wben they were reacbed, were very lofty^ 
floored with what seemed to be marble, and were of a 
nature almost to Warrant Mrs. Spalding in feeüng that 
nature bad made her more akin to an Italian counteas 
than to a matron of Nubbly Creek, State of niinois, 
wherei Mr. Spalding bad found her and made her bis 
own. There was one other Englishman present, Mr. 
Harris Hyde Granville Gore, from the Foreign Office, 
now serving temporarily at the Etigli&h Legation in 
Florence; and an American, Mr. Jackson TJntbank, a 
man of wealth and taste, who was resolved on having 
such a coUection of pictures at his house in Baltimore 
that no Englisb private coUection should in any way 
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come near to it; and a Tuscan, from tbe Italian 
Foreign Office, to whom nobody could speak except 
Mr. Harris Hyde Granville Gore, — who did not in- 
deed seem to enjoy the efforts of conversation which 
were expected of him. The Italian, who had a bandle 
to bis name, — be was a Count Buonarosci, — took Mrs. 
Spalding into dinner. Mrs. Spalding bad been at 
great trouble to ascertain wbetber tbis was proper, or 
wbetber sbe sbould not entrust berself to Mr. Glascock. 
Tbere were different points to be considered in tbe 
matter. Sbe did not quite know wbetber sbe was in 
Italy or in America. Sbe bad glimmerings on tbe 
subject of ber privilege to carry ber own nationality 
into her own drawing-room. And then sbe was called 
upon to deal between an Italian Count with an eider 
brother, and an Englisb Honourable, who had no such 
encumbrance. Wbicb of tbe two was possessed of tbe 
higher rank? "IVe found it all out, Aunt Mary," said 
Livy. "You must take tbe Count." For Livy wanted 
to give ber sister every cbance. "How have you 
found it out?" said the aunt. "You may be sure it is 
so," said Livy. And tbe lady in ber doubt yielded tbe 
point Mrs. Spalding, as sbe walked along tbe passage 
on tbe Count^s arm, determined that sbe would leam 
Italian. Sbe would have given all Nubbly Creek to 
have been able to speak a word to Count Buonarosci. 
To do ber justice, it must be admitted that sbe bad 
studied a few words. But ber courage failed ber, and 
sbe could not speak them. Sbe was very carefal, how- 
ever, that Mr. H. H. G. Gore was placed in tbe chair 
next to tbe Count. 

"We are very glad to see you bere," said Mr. 
Spalding, addressing bimself especially to Mr. Glascock, 
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as he stood up at his own seat at tbe round table. 
"In leaving my own country, sir, there is nothing that 
I value more than the privilege of becoming acquainted 
with tbose whose historic names and existing positionB 
are of such inestimable value to the world at large." 
In saying this, Mr. Spalding was not in the least in- 
sincere, nor did his conscience at all prick him in 
reference to that speech at Nubbly Creek. On both 
occasions he half thought as he spoke, — or thought 
that he thought so. Unless it be on subjects especially 
endeared to us the thoughts of but few of us go mueh 
beyond this. 

Mr. Glascock, who sat between Mrs. Spalding and 
her niece, was soon asked by the eider lady whether 
he had been in the States. No; he had not been in 
the States. "Then, you must come, Mr. Glascock," 
Said Mrs. Spalding, "though I will not say, dwelling 
as we now are in the metropolis of the world of art, 
that we in our own homes have as much of the outer 
beauty of form to charm the stranger as is to be found 
in other lands. Yet I think that the busy lives of 
men, and the varied institutions of a free country, 
must always have an interest pcculiarly their own." 
Mr. Glascock declared that he quite agreed with her, 
and expressed a hope that he might some däy find 
himself in New York. 

"You wouldn't like it at all," said Carry; "because 
you are an aristocrat. I don^t mean that it would be 
your fault." 

"Why should that prevent my liking it, — even if I 
were an aristocrat?" 

"One half of the people would run after you, and 
the other half would run away from you," said CaiTy. 
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"Then I'd take to tlie people who ran after me, 
and would not regard the others." 

"That's all very well, — ^but you wouldn't like it. 
And then you would become unfair to what you saw. 
When some of cur speechifying people talked to you 
about our institutions through their noses, you would 
tbink that the institutions themselves must be bad. 
And we have notbing to sbow except our institutions." 

"What are American institutions?" asked Mr. 
61ascock. 

"Everytbing is an institution. Having iced water 
to drink in every room of tbe bouse is an institution. 
Having hospitals in every town is an institution. Tra- 
velling altogetber in one class of railway cars is an 
institution. Saying sir, is an institution. Teacbing 
all tbe cbildren matbematics is an institution. Plenty 
of food is an institution. Getting drunk is an institu- 
tion in a. great many towns. Lecturing is an institu- 
tion. Tbere are plenty of tbem, and some are very 
good; — but you wouldn't like it." 

"At any rate, I'U go and see," said Mr. Glascock. 

"K you do, I bope we may be at bome," said Miss 
Spalding. 

Mr. Spalding, in tbe mean time, witb tbe assistance 
of bis countryman, tbe man of taste, was endeavouring 
to explain a certain point in American politics to tbe 
count. As, in doing tbis, tbey called upon Mr. Gore 
to translate every speecb tbey made into Italian, and 
as Mr. Gore bad never offered bis Services as an Inter- 
preter, and as tbe Italian did not quite catcb tbe subtle 
meanings of tbe Americans in Mr. Gore's Tuscan version, 
ind did not in tbe least wisb to understand tbe tbings 
ihat were explained to bim, Mr. Gore and tbe Italian 
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befall to lliiuk tliat the two Ämericaiis were bor eG. 
"The tnith is, Mr, Spaldin^,'* eaid Mr. Oor«, "IVe 
got sucli a coid 111 my head, tbat I don^t think I can 
explaiü it aiiy more." Tben Livy Spalding laughed 
aloud, and tbe ti^o American gentlemen be^an to eat 
tbeir dhmer. "It sounds ridiculous, don^t it?" said 
Mr. Gore, in a wbisper. 

'^I oiigbt not to have laughed, I know," said Livy, 

"Tbe yery best tbing yon could bave done, I 
aban t be tronbled any more uow. Tbe fact is, I koow 
just Qine TV'ords of Italian. Now tber« is a difficnlty 
in bavin^ to explain the wbole tbeory of American 
puliticti to an Italian, wbo doesn^t want to know any- 
tliing abont it, witb so very small a repertory of words 
at one*a command,^' 

"How well you did it!" 

"Too ifv^ell. I feit tbat So well tbat, nnlesö I bad 
stopped it, I sbouldn't have been able to say a word 
to jon all tbroTi^b dinner. Your langbter clencbed 
it, and Buonarosci and I will be grateful to you far 
ever." 

After tbe ladies went tber« waa ratber a bad half 
Iionr for Mr. Glaseock. He was button-boled by tbe 
ininiäter, and fonnd it oppressive before be was enabled 
to cscape into tbe drawing-room. ^'Mr, Glase ock," 
said tlie minister, "anEnglisb gentleman, sdr, like you, 
wlio lias tbe privilege of an hereditary seat in yonr 
parliament," — Mr. Glascock was not qnite sure wbether 
be were being accnsed of having aa hereditary seat iia 
tbe House of Commons, biit be wonld not stop to cor- 
rect any posjsible error on tbat point,^"and wbo bas 
been born to all tbe gifts of fortnne, rank, and social 
eminencej abould never tbink tbat bis education lg 
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eomplete tili he has visited our great eitles in the west." 
Mr. Glascock hinted that he by no means conceived 
his education to be eomplete; bnt the minister went 
on withont attending to this. "Till you have seen, 
sir, what men can do who are plaeed upon the earth 
with all God's gifts of free intelligence, free air, and a 
free soll, bnt withont any of those other good things 
which we are aecnstomed to eall the gifts of fortnne, 
yon can never become aware of the infinite ingenuity 
of man." There had beon mnch said before, bnt just 
at this moment Mr. Gore and the Ameriean left the 
room, and the Italian foUowed them briskly. Mr. 
Glaseoek at once made a decided attempt to holt; but 
the minister was on the alert, and was too quick for 
him. And he was by no means ashamed of what he 
was doing. He had got his guest by the coat, and 
openly declared his intention of holding him. "Let 
me keep you for a few minutes, sir," said he, "while 
I dilate on this point in one direction. In the drawing- 
room female spells are too potent for us male orators. 
In going among ns, Mr. Glaseoek, yon must not look 
for luxury or refinement, for you will find them not. 
Nor must you hope to eneounter the highest order of 
emdition. The lofty summits of acquired knowledge 
tower in your country with an altitude we have not 
reached yet" 

"It's very good of you to say so," said Mr. Glas- 
cock. 

"No, sir. In our new country and in our new 
cities we still lack the luxurious perfeetion of fastidious ^ 
civilisation. But, sir, regard our level. That is what 
I say to every unprejudieed Britisher that comes among 
tis; — look at our level. And when you have looked 

11* 
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at OUT level, I think that you will confess tbut we Ijvö 
on the highest table-land that the world has yet afforded 
to mankind. You foUow my meaning, Mr. Glascock?'' 
Mr. Glascock was not snre that he did, but the minister 
went on to make that meaning clear. "It h the mnl- 
titude that with us is edocated. Go into their houses, 
sir, and see how they thumb their books. Look at the 
domestic correspondence of our helps and servants, aud 
see how they write and spell. We haven't got the 
mountains, sir, but our table-lands are the hjgheat ou 
which the bright sun of our Almighty God han ab yet 
shone with its illuminating splendour in this imj>rüviug 
World of oursi It is because we are a young people^ 
sir, — with nothing as yet near to us of the decrepitude 
of age. The weakness of age, sir, is the penalty paid 
by the foUy of youth. We are not so wise, sir, but 
what we too shall suffer from its effects as years roll 
over our heads." There was a great deal more, but 
at last Mr. Glascock did escape into the draving-room. 

"My uncle has been saying a few vronh to you 
perhaps," said Carry Spalding. 

"Yes; he has," said Mr. Glascock. 

"He usually does," said Carry Spalding. 

CHAPTER XV. 

About FishiDg, and Navigation, and Head-DrcpftM. 

The feud between Miss Stanbuiy and Mr. Gibson 
raged violently in Exeter, and produced many compli- 
cations which were very difficult indeed of management- 
Each belligerent party feit that a special injury had 
been inflicted upon it Mr. Gibson was quite Riire that 
he had been grossly misused by Miss Stanbwry the 
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eider, and strongly suspected that Miss Stanbury the 
younger had Lad a band in this misconduct. It Lad 
been positively asserted to bim, — at least so be tbougbt, 
but in this was probably in error, — tbat the lady would 
accept bim if be proposed to ber. AU Exeter bad been 
made aware of tbe intended compact. He, indeed, bad 
denied its existence to Miss Frencb, comforting bim- 
self, as best be migbt, witb tbe reflection tbat all is 
fair in love and war; but wben be counted over bis 
injnries be did not tbink of tbis denial. All Exeter, 
so to say, bad known of it. And yet, wben be bad 
come witb bis proposal, be bad been refased witbout a 
moment's consideration, first by tbe aunt, and tben by 
tbe niece; — and, after tbat, bad been violently abused, 
and at last turned out of tbe bouse! Surely, no gen- 
tleman bad ever before been subjected to ill-usage so 
violent! But Miss Stanbury tbe eider was quite as 
assured tbat tbe injury bad been done to ber. As to 
tbe matter of tbe compact itself, sbe knew very well 
tbat sbe bad been as true as steel. Sbe had done 
everytbing in her power to bring about tbe marriage. 
Sbe bad been generous in ber offers of money. Sbe 
had used all ber powers of persuasion on Dorothy, and 
sbe had given every opportunity to Mr. Gibson. It 
was not her fault if be bad not been able to avail bim- 
self of tbe good things wbich sbe bad put in bis way. 
He bad first been, as sbe tbougbt, ignorant and ar- 
rogant, fancying tbat tbe good things ought to be made 
bis own witbout any trouble on bis part; — and tben 
awkward, not knowing bow to take the trouble wben 
trouble was necessary. And as to tbat matter of abusive 
language and tuming out of tbe bouse, Miss Stanbury 
was quite convinced that sbe was sinned against, and 
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not berself the sinner. She declai^d to Martha, more 
tlian once, that Mr. Gibson had used snch lauguage ta 
her that, coming oni of a clergjrmau^a moutli, it had 
quite dismayed her. Martha, who knew her inistreBs, 
probably feit that Mr. Gibson had at least received üs 
good as he gave; but she had made no attempt to set 
her mistress right on that point. 

But the cause of Miss Stanbury's shairpest anger 
was not to be found in Mr. Gibsou's coudnct either 
before Dorothy's refusal of bis offer, or ou the occasion 
of bis being tumed out of the house. A baae rtiraour 
was spread about the city that Dorothy Stanbury had 
been offered to Mr. Gibson, that Mr, Gibaon had eivilly 
declined the offer, — and that heuce had arisen the 
wrath of the Juno of the Close. Now this was not to 
be endured by Miss Stanbury. Öbe. Lad feit eren in 
the moment of her original anger against Mr, Gibson 
that she was bound in honour not to teH the st«ry 
against him. She had brought him into the Uttle 
difficulty, and she at least would liold her toügue. She 
was quite sure that Dorothy would never boast of her 
triumph. And Martha had been sfcricüy cautioned, — 
as indeed, also, had Brooke Burgess. The man had 
behaved like an idiot, Miss Stanbury said; but he had 
been brought into a little dilemma^ aad uotiixDg should 
be said about it from the house in the CloBe. But 
when the other rumour reached Miss Staohury^ eare^ 
when Mrs. Crumbie condoled with her on her niece's 
misfortune, when Mrs. MacHugh asked whether M>* 
Gibson had not behaved rather bftdly to the yoong 
lady, then onr Juno's celestial miud was filled witli a 
divine anger. But even then she did not declare thö 
truth. She asked a qnestion of Mrs. Cnimhie, and was 
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enabled, as she thought, to trace tlie falsehood to the 
Frenches. Slie did not think that Mr. Gibson could on 
a sudden have become so base a liar. "Mr. Gibson 
fast and loose with my niece!" she said to Mrs. 
MacHugb. "You have not got the story quite right, 
my dear friend. Pray, believe me; — there has been 
nothing of that sort." "I dare say not," said Mrs. 
MacHugb, "and I'm sure I don't care. Mr. Gibson 
has been going to marry one of the French girls for 
the last ten years, and I think he ought to make up 
bis mind and do it at last." 

"I can assure you he is quite welcome as far as 
Dorothy is concerned," said Miss Stanbury. 

Without a doubt the opinion did prevail throughout 
Exeter that Mr. Gibson, who had been regarded time 
out of mind as the property of the Miss Frenches, had 
been angled for by the l&dies in the Close, that he had 
nearly been caught, bat that he had slipped the hook 
out of bis mouth, and was now about to subside quietly 
into the net which had been originally prepared for 
bim. Arabella French had not spoken loudly on the 
subject, but Camilla had declared in more than one 
house that she had most direct authority for stating 
that the gentleman had never dreamed of offering to 
the young lady. "Why he should not do so if he 
pleases, I don't know," said Camilla. "Only the fact 
is that he has not pleased. The rumour of course has 
reached him, and, as we happen to be very old friends, 
ve have authority for denying it altogether." All this 
^ame round to Miss Stanbury, and she was divine in 
ler wrath. 

"If they arive me to it," she said to Dorothy, "I'll 
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have the whole tnuth told by the beUman through tb© 
city, or 1*11 publisb it in the County Gaaette.^' 

"Pray don't say a word about tt, Aunt Stanbuiy." 

"It is tbose odious girlg. He'iä there now eveiy 
day." 

"Why shouldn't be go tbere, Aunt Stanbnry?" 

"If be's fool enougb, let bim go. I don^t eare 
wbere be goes. But I do care ab out these lies. Tbey 
wouldn't dare to say it only tbey tiiiiik my moutb äs 
closed. TbeyVe no bonour tbemselves, but rtiey screeu 
tbemselves bebind mine." 

"Fm stire tbey won't find tbemselvey mistaken in 
wbat tbey trust to," said Dorotby, witli a spirit tbat 
ber aunt bad not expected from her. Miss Stsiibury 
at tbis time bad told nobody tbat the offer to her niece 
bad been made and repeated and finally rejected ;^bTit 
she found it veiy difficult to hold her tongue. 

In the meantime Mr. Gibson spent a good deal of 
bis time at Heavitree. It should not perhapa be sls- 
serted broadly tbat he had made iip bis mind tbat 
marriage would be good for bim; bnt he bad made op 
bis mind, at least, to tbis, tbat it was no longer to be 
postponed without a balance of disadvantage. The 
Charybdis in the Close drove bim helpless into the 
whirlpool of the Heavitree Scylla. He had no longer 
an escape from the perils of the latter shore. He had 
been so mauled by the opposite wavee, that he bad 
neither spirit nor skill left to bim to keep in the niiddle 
track. He was almost daily at H{?avitree, and did not 
attempt to conceal from himself the approach of bis 
doom. 

But still tbere were two of them. He knew tbat he 
must become a prey, bnt was tbere any ehoice left to 
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him as to which siren should have him? He had been 
quite aware in bis more gallant days, before be bad 
been knocked about on tbat Cbaiybdis rock, tbat he 
migbt sip, and taste, and cboose between tbe sweets. 
He had come to think lately tbat tbe younger yonng 
lady was tbe sweeter. Eight years ago indeed tbe 
passages between bim and tbe eider had been tender; 
bnt Gamilla bad then been simply a romping girl, 
bardly more tban a year or two beyond her teens. 
Now, witb her matured charms, Gamilla was certainly 
tbe more engaging, as far as outward form went. 
Arabella's cbeeks were thin and long, and her front 
teeth had come to show themselves. Her eyes were no 
donbt still bright, and what she had of bair was soft 
and dark. Bnt it was very thin in front, and what 
there was of snpplemental mass behind, — tbe bandbox 
by which Miss Stanbnry was so much aggrieved, — ^was 
wom witb an indifTerence to tbe lines of beauty, which 
Mr. Gibson himself found to be very depressing. A 
man witb a fair bürden on bis back is not a grievous 
sight; but when we see a small human being attached 
to a/bale of goods prhich he can bardly manage to 
move, we feel tbat tbe poor fellow bas been cruelly 
overweighted. Mr. Gibson certainly bad tbat Sensation 
about Arabella^s chignon. And as be regarded it in a 
liearer and a dearer light, — as a chignon tbat migbt 
possibly become bis own, as a bürden which in one 
sense he migbt himself be called upon to bear, as a 
domestic Utensil of which he himself migbt be called 
upon to inspect, and, perhaps, to aid tbe shifiting on 
and tbe shiiPting off, he did begin to think tbat tbat 
side of tbe Scylla gulf ought to be avoided if possible« 
And probably this propensity on bis part, this feeling 
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tJbat he would like to reconsider tLe matter dispÄSsionately 
before he gave himself up for good to ins old love, may 
have been increased by CamiUa'ö apparent mthdrawal 
of her Claims. He feit mildly grateful to the Heavitree 
household in general for accepting hiiu in this time of 
his affliction, but he could not admit to himself that 
they had a right to decide upon him in private con- 
clave, and allot him either to the one or to the other 
nuptials without consultation with himself. To be sval- 
lowed up by Scylla he now reco^piised as his dooni; 
but he thought he ought to be aöked on which side of 
the gulf he would prefer to go down. The way in 
which Camilla spoke of him as a thino; that wnan't hers, 
but another's; and the way in which Arabella looked 
at him, as though he were her« and cotild never bö 
another's, wounded his manly pride. He had always 
understood that he might have lus cboico, and he could 
not understand that the little misliap which had befallen 
him in the Close was to rob him of that privilege. 

He used to drink tea at Heavitree in thoae days. 
On one evening on going in he found himself alone 
with Arabella. "Oh, Mr. Gibaon," she said, "we 
weren't sure whether you'd come. And mamma and 
Camilla have gone out to Mrs. Camadge's.'' Mr. Gibson 
muttered some word to the effect that he hoped he had 
kept nobody at home; and, as he did so, he remem- 
bered that he had distinctly said that he would come 
on this evening. "I don't know that I should liave 
gone," said Arabella, "because I am not quite^ — not 
quite myself at present. No, not ill; not at all. Don't 
you know what it is, Mr. Gibson, to be, — to be» — to 
be, — not quite yourself?" Mr. GibBon said that he had 
very often feit like that. "And one can't get orer it; 
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— can one?" continued Arabella. "There comes a 
presentiment that something is going to happen, and a 
kind of belief that something has happeneid, though 
you don't know what; and the heart refuses to be light, 
and the spirit becomes abashed, and the mind, though 
it creates new thoughts, will not settle itself to its ac- 
customed work. I suppose it's what the novels have 
called Melancholy." 

"I suppse it is," said Mr Gibson. "But there's 
generallj some cause for it Debt for instance ** 

"It's nothing of that kind with me. It's no debt, 
at least, that can be written down in the figures of 
ordinary arithmetic. Sit down, Mr. Gibson, and we 
will have some tea." Then, as she stretched forward 
to ring the bell, he thought that he never in his life 
had Seen anything so unshapely as that huge wen at 
the back of her head. "Monstrum hoirendum, informe, 
ingensl" He could not help quoting the words to him- 
self. She was dressed with some attempt at being 
smart, but her ribbons were soiled, and her lace was 
tawdry, and the fabric of her dress was old and dowdy. 
He was quite sure that he would feel no pride in calling 
her Mrs. Gibson, no pleasure in having her all to him- 
self at his own hearth. "I hope we shall escape the 
bittemess of Miss Stanbury's tongue if we drink tea 
t6te-ä,-t6te," she said, with her sweetest smile. 

"I don't suppose she'll know anything about it." 

"She knowB about everything, Mr. Gibson. It's 
astonishing what she knows. She has eyes and ears 
everywhere. I shouldn't care, if »he didn't see and 
hear so very incorrectly. I'm told now that she de- 
clares ; but it doesn't signify." 

"Declares what?" asked Mr. Gibson. 
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"Never mmd. But waan't it odd how all Exeter 
believed that you were going to be married in tliat 
house, and to live there all the rest of your life, and 
be one of Miss Stanbury's slaves. I never believed it, 
Mr. Gibson." This she said with a sad smile, that 
ought to bave brought bim on bis knees, in spite of 
tbe chignon. 

"One can't help tbese tbings," said Mr. Gibson. 

"I never could bave believed it; — not even if you 
bad not given me an assurance so solemn, and so sweet, 
tbat tbere was notbing in it." Tbe poor man bad given 
tbe assurance, and could not deny tbe solemnity and 
tbe sweetness. "Tbat was a bappy moment for us, 
Mr. Gibson; because, tbough we never believed it, wben 
it was dinned into our ears so frequently, wben it was 
made sucb a triumpb in tbe Close, it was impossible 
not to fear tbat tbere migbt be sometbing in it." He 
feit that he ought to make some reply, but be did not 
know wbat to say. He was tborougbly asbamed of the 
He be bad told, but be could not untell it. "Camilla 
reproached me afterwards for asking you," whispered 
Arabella, in her softest, tenderest voice. "She said tbat 
it was tmmaidenly. I hope you did not tbink it un- 
maidenly, Mr. Gibson?" 

"Ob dear no; — not at all," said be. 

Arabella Frencb was painfdlly alive to tbe fact that 
she must do sometbing. She bad her fish on tbe hook; 
but of wbat use is a fish on your hook, if you cannot 
land bim? Wben could she bave a better opportunity 
tban this of landing tbe scaly darling out of tbe fresh 
and free waters of bis bachelor stream, and sousing 
bim into tbe pool of domestic life, to be ready tbere 
for her own bousehold purposes? "I bad known yöu 
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SO long, Mr. Gibson," she said, "and had valued your 
friendslup so — so deeply." As he looked at her, he 
could see nothin^ but the shapeless excrescence to 
which his eyes had been so painfully called by Miss 
Stanbnry's satire. It is true that he had formerly been 
very tender with her, but she had not then carried 
about with her that distorted monster. He did not be- 
lieve himself to be at all bound by anything which had 
passed between them in circumstances so very different. 
But yet he ought to say something. He ought to have 
Said something; but he said nothing. She was patient, 
however, very patient; and she went on playing him 
with her hook. "I am so glad that I did not go out 
to-night with mamma. It has been such a pleasure to 
me to have this conversation with you. Camilla, per- 
haps, would say that I am — unmaidenly." 

"I don't think so." 

"That is all that I care for, Mr. Gibson. If you 
acquit me, I do not miud who accuses. I should not 
like to suppose that you thought me unmaidenly. Any- 
thing would be better than that; but I can throw all such 
considerations to the wind when true — true — friendship 
is concemed. Don't you think that one ought, Mr. 
Gibson?" 

If it had not been for the thing at the back of her 
head, he would have done it now. Nothing but that 
gave him courage to abstain. It grew bigger and bigger, 
more shapeless, monstrous, absurd, and abominable, as 
he looked at it. Nothing should force upon him the 
lecessity of assisting to carry such an abortion through 
:he World. " One ought to sacrifice everything to friend- 
ihip," said Mr. Gibson, "except self-respect." 

He meant nothing personal. Something special, in 
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tbe way of an opinion, was expected of himj and, 
therefore, he had striven to say something speciaL But 
she was in tears in a moment. "Oh, Mr, Gibaon," she 
exclaimed; "oh, Mr. Gibson!" 

"What is the matter, Miss French?" 

"Have I lost your respect? Is it that that you 
mean?" 

"Certainly not, Miss French." 

"Do not call me Miss French, or I sLall be eure 
that yoa condemn me. Miss French souiula so very 
cold. You used to call me — ^Bella." Tliat was quite 
true-, but it was long ago, thought Mr. Gibaon,— before 
the monster had been attached. "Will yon not call me 
Bella now?'' 

He thought that he had rather not; and yet, how 
was he to avoid it? On a sudden he became veiy 
crafty. Had it not been for the sharpness of his mother 
wit, he would certainly have been landed at that mo- 
ment. "As you truly observed just now," he aaid, 
"the tongues of people are so malignant. There are 
little birds that hear everything." 

"I don't care what the little birds hear," said Miss 
French, through her tears. "I am a very nnhappy 
girl; — I know that; and I don't care what auybody 
says. It is nothing to me what anybody s<ays, I know 
what I feel." At this moment there was some daah of 
truth about her. The fish was so very heavy on band 
that, do what she would, she could not land Lim. Her 
hopes before this had been very low, — hopest that had 
once been high; but they had been depressed gradually; 
and, in the slow, dull routine of her daily life , ahe had 
leamed to bear disappointment by degrees^ without sign 
of ontward suffering, without consciousnesö of acute 
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pain. Tha task of her life liad been weary, and the 
wished-for goal was ever becoming more and more dis- 
tant; bnt there had been still a cliance, and sbe had 
fallen away into a lethargy of lessening expectation, 
from which joy, indeed, had been banished, but in 
which there had been nothing of agony. Then had 
come npon the whole house atHeavitree the greatStan- 
bury peril, and, arising out of that, had sprang new 
hopes to Arabella, which made her again capable of 
aU the miseries of a foiled ambition. She could again 
be patient, if patience might be of any service; but in 
such a condition an eternity of patience is simply sui- 
cidal. She was willing to work hard, but how could 
ehe work harder than she had worked. Poor young 
woman, — perishing beneath an incubus which a false 
idea of fashion had imposed on her! 

"I hope I have said nothing that makes you un- 
happy," pleaded Mr. Gibson. "I'm sure I haven't 
meant it." 

"But you have," she said. "You make me very 
unhappy. You condemn me. I see you do. And if I 

have done wrong it has been all because Oh dear, 

oh dear, oh dear!" 

"But who says you have done wrong?" 

"You won't call me, Bella, — because you say the 
little birds will hear it. If I don't care for the little 
birds, why should you?" 

There is no question more difficult than this for a 
gentleman to answer. Circumstances do not often ad- 
mit of its being asked by a lady with that courageous 
simplicity which had come upon Miss French in this 
moment of her agonising struggle; but nevertheless it 
is one which, in a more complicated form, is often put, 
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and to which some reply, more or less complicated , is 
expected. "If I, a woman, can dare, for your sake, 
to encounter the public tongue, will you, a man, be 
afraid?" The true answer, if it could be given, would 
probably be this; "I am afraid, though a man, because 
I have mucb to lose and little to get. You are not 
afraid, though a woman, because you have mucb to 
get and little to lose." But such an answer would be 
uncivil, and is not often given. Therefore men shuffle 
and lie, and teU themselves that in love, — love here 
being taken to mean all antinuptial contests between 
man and woman, — everything is fair. Mr. Gibson had 
the above answer in his mind, though he did not frame 
it into words. He was neither sufficiently brave nor 
sufficiently cruel to speak to her in such language. 
There was nothing for liim, therefore, but that he must 
shuffle and lie. 

"I only meant," said he, "that I would not foY 
worlds do anything to make you uneasy." 

She did not see how she could again revert to the 
subject of her own Christian name. She had made 
her little tender, loving request, and it had been re- 
fused. Of course she knew that it had been refused 
as a matter of caution. She was not angry with bim 
because of his caution, as she had expected him to be 
cautious. The barriers over which she had to climb 
were no more than she had expected to find in her 
way; — but they were so very high and so very dif- 
ficult! • Of course she was aware that he would escape 
if he could. She was not angry with him on that ac- 
count. Anger could not have helped her. Indeed, she 
did not price herseif highly enough to make her feel 
that she would be justified in being angry. It was 
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natural enough that he shouldn't want her. She knew 
herseif to be a poor, thin, vapid, tawdry creature, with 
nothing to recommend her to any man except a sort of 
second-rate, provincial-town fashion which, — infatuated 
as she was, — she attributed in a great degree to the 
thing she carried on her head. She knew nothing. She 
could do nothing. She possessed nothing. She was not 
angry with him because he so evidently wished to avoid 
her. But she thought that if she could only be suc- 
cessfdl she would be good and loving and obedient, — 
and that it was fair for her at any rate to try. Each 
created animal must live and gQt its food by the gifts 
which the Creator has given to it, let those gifts be as 
poor as they may, — let them be even as distasteful as 
they may to other members of the great created family. 
The rat, the toad, the slug, the flea, must each live 
according to its appointed mode of existence. Animals 
which are parasites by nature can only live by attaching 
themselves to life that is strong. To Arabella Mr. 
Gibson would be strong enough, and^ it seemed to her 
that if she could fix herseif permanently upon his 
strength, that would be her proper mode of living. She 
was not angry with him because he resisted the attempt, 
but she had nothing of conscience to teil her that she 
should spare him as long as there remained to her a 
Chance of success. And should not her plea of excuse, 
her justification be admitted? There are tormentors 
as to which no man argues that they are iniquitous, 
*hough they be very troublesome. He either rids him- 

If of them, or suffers as quiescently as he may. 
"We used to be such — great — friends," she said, 

11 crying, "and I am afraid you don't like me a bit 

Je knm he was Biaht U, 12 
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"Indeed I do; — I have always likedyou. But '* 

"But what? Do teil me what the but means. I 
will do anything that you bid me." 

Then it occurred to bim that if , after sucb a pro- 
mise, be were to confide to ber bis feeling tbat the 
chignon whicb she wore was ugly and unbecoming, she 
would probably be induced to change her mode of 
bead-dress. It was a foolisb idea, because, bad he 
foUowed it out, he would have seen that compliance oh 
her part in such a matter could only be given with the 
distinct understanding that a certain reward sbould be 
the consequence. When an unmarried genüeman calls 
upon an unmarried lady to change the fashion of her 
personal adornments, the unmarried lady has a right 
to expect that the unmarried gentleman means to make 
her his wife. But Mr. Gibson bad no such meaning; 
and was led into error by the necessity for sudden 
action. When she offered to do anything that he might 
bid her do, he could not take up his hat and go away. 
She looked up into his face, expecting that be would 
give ber some order; — and he feil into the temptation 
that was spread for bim. 

"If I might say a word, " be began. 

"You may say anything," she exclaimed. 

"If I were you I don't think " 

"You don't think what, Mr. Gibson?" 
He found it to be a matter very difiicult of ap- 
proach. "Do you know, I don't think the fashion that 
has come up about wearing your hair. quite suits you, 
— not so well as the way you used to do it." She be- 
came ön a sudden very red in the face, and he thought 
tbat she was angry. Vexed she was, but still, accom- 
panying her vexation, there was a remembrance that 
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ste was achieving victory even by her own huiniliation. 
She loved her chignon; but she was ready to abandon 
even that for him. Nevertheless she could not speak 
for a moment or two, and he was forced to continue 
his criticism. "I have no doubt those things are very 
becoming and all that, and I dare say they are com- 
fortable." 

"Oh, very," she said. 

"But there was a simplicity that I liked about the 
other." 

Could it be then that for the last five years he had 
stood aloof from her because she had arrayed herseif 
in fashionable attire? She was still very red in the 
face, still suffering from wounded vanity, stiU conscious 
of that soreness which afltects us all when we are made 
to understand that we are considered to have failed 
there, where we have most thought that we excelled. 
But her woman art enabled her quickly to conceal the 
pain. "I have made a promise," she said, "and you 
will find that I will keep it." 

"What promise?" asked Mr. Gibson. 

"I said that I would do as you bade me, and so I 
will. I would have done it sooner if I had known that 
you wished it. I would never have wom it at all if I 
had thought that you disliked it." 

"I think that a little of them is very nice," said 
Mr. Gibson. Mr. Gibson was certainly an awkward 
man. But there are men so awkward that it seems to 
be their especial province to say always the^ery worst 
thing at the very worst moment. 

She became redder than ever as she was thus told 
of the hugeness of her favourite ornament. She was 
almost angry now. But she restrained herseif, thinking 

12* 
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perhaps of how slie might teacli Lim taste in days to 
come as he was teaching her now, ^*I will change it 
to-morrow," she said with a smile. *'You come and 
see to-morrow." 

Upon this he got np and took his hat and mado 
his escape, assuring her that he wonld come and see 
her on the morrow. She let him go now withont any 
attempt at further tendemess. Certainly ehe had gained 
mach during the interview. He had as good ae told 
her in what had been her offence, and of courae, when 
she had remedied that offence, he could hardly refuse 
to retum to her. She got up as soon as ehe waa alona, 
and looked at her head in the glass, and to!d herseif 
that the pity would be great. It was not that the 
chignon was in itself a thing of heauty, but that it 
imparted so unmistakable an air of fashion! It divested 
her of that dowdiness which she feared ahove all thingfi, 
and enabled her to hold her own amoBg other young 
women, withont feeling that she was absolutely destitnte 
of attraction. There had been a certain htjmage paid 
to it, which she had recognised and cnjoyed. Bnt it 
was her ambition to hold her own, not among yonng 
women, but among clergymen's wive?;, and ßhe wonld 
certainly obey his Orders. She could not make the 
attempt now because of the complications^ bnt she 
certainly would make it before she laid her liead on 
the pillow, — and would explain fo Camilla that it was 
a little joke between herseif and Mr. Gibpon, 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Mr. Gibson ih Punlslied. 

Miss Stanbury was divine in her wrath, and be- 
came more and more so daily as new testimony reached 
her of dishonesty on the part of the Prenches and of 
treachery on the part of Mr. Gibßon. And these people, 
so empty, so vain, so weak, were getting the better of 
her, were cohqnering her, were robbing her of her 
prestige and her ancient glory, simply because she her- 
seif was too generous to speak out and teil the truth! 
There was a martyrdom to her in this which was al- 
most unendurable. 

Now there came to her one day at Inncheon time, 
— on the day succeeding that on which Miss French 
had promised to sacrifice her chignon, — a certain Mrs. 
CliflFbrd from Budleigh Salterton, to whom she was much 
attached. Perhaps the distance of Budleigh Salterton 
from Exeter added somewhat to this affection, so that 
Mrs. Clifford was almost closer to our friend's heart 
even than Mrs. MacHugh, who lived just at the other 
end of the cathedral. And in truth Mrs. Clifford was 
a woman more serious in her mode of thought than 
Mrs. MacHugh, and one who had more in common 
with Miss Stanbury than that other lady. Mrs. Clifford 
had been a Miss Noel of Doddiscombe Leigh, and she 
and Miss Stanbury had been engaged to be married at 
the same time, — each to a man of fortune. One match 
had been completed in the ordinary course of matches. 
What had been the course of the other we already know. 
But the friendship had been maintained on very close 
terms. Mrs. MacHugh was a Gallio at heart, anzious 
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chiefly to remove from herseif, — and from lier friends 
also, — all the troubles of life, and make things smooth 
and easy. She was one who disregarded great ques- 
tions; who cared little or nothing what people said of 
her; who considered nothing worth the trouble of a 
fight; — Epicuri de grege porca. But there was nothing 
swinish abont Mrs. Clifford of Bndleigh Salterton. She 
took life thoronghly in eamest. She was a Tory who 
sorrowed heartily for her country, believing that it was 
being brought to min by the counsels of evil men. She 
prayed daily to be delivered from dissenters, radicals, 
and wolves in sheep's clothing, — ^by which latter bad 
name she meant especially a certain leading politician 
of the day who had, with the cunning of the devil, 
tempted and*perverted the virtue of her own political 
friends. And she was one who thonght that the slightest 
breath of scandal on a yonng woman^s name shonld be 
stopped at once. An antiqne, pnre-minded, anxions, 
self-sacrificing matron was Mrs. Clifford, and very dear 
to the heart of Miss Stanbury. 

After Innch was over on the day in question Mrs. 
Clifford got Miss Stanbury into some closet retirement, 
and there spoke her mind as to the things which were 
being said. It had been asserted in her presence by 
Camilla French that she, Camilla, was authorised by 
Mr. Gibson to declare that he had never thonght of 
proposing to Dorothy Stanbury, and that Miss Stan- 
bury had been "labouring under some stränge mis- 
apprehension in the matter." "Now, my dear, I don't 
care very much for the young lady in question," said 
Mrs. Clifford, alluding to Camilla Erench. 

"Very little, indeed, I should think," said Miss 
Stanbury, with a shake of her head. 
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" Quite true, my dear, — but that does not make tlie 
wordß ont of her mouth the less officacious for evil. 
She clearly insinuated that you had endeavoured to 
make up a match between this gentleman and yonr 
niece, and that you had failed." So much was at least 
true. Miss Stanbury feit this, and feit also that she 
conld not explain the truth, even to her dear old friend. 
In the midst of her divine wrath she had acknowledged 
to herseif that she had brought Mr. Gibson into his 
difficnlty, and that it would not become her to teil any 
one of his f ailure. And in this matter she did not 
herseif accnse Mr. Gibson. She believed that the lie 
orighiated with Camilla French, and it was against 
CamiUa that her wrath raged the fiercest. 

"She is a poor, mean, disappointed thing," said 
Miss Stanbury. 

"Very probably; — ^but I think I should ask her 
to hold her tongue about Miss Dorothy," said Mrs. 
Clifford. 

The consultation in the closet was carried on for 
abont half-an-hour, and then Miss Stanbury put on her 
bonnet and shawl aiid descended into Mrs. Clifford's 
carriage. The carriage took the Heavitree road, and 
deposited Miss Stanbury at the door of Mrs. French's 
house. The walk home from Heavitree would be no- 
thing, and Mrs. Clifford proceeded on her way, having 
given this little help in counsel and conveyance to her 
frigid. Mrs. French was at home, and JMüss Stanbury 
wag shown up into the room in which the three ladies 
were sitting. 

The reader will doubtless remember the promise 
which Arabella had made to Mr. Gibson. Thät promise 
she had abeady fulfilled, — to the amazement of her 
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mother and sister; and when Miss Stanbuiy entered tbe 
room the eider daughter of the famil j was seen wittout 
her accustomed head gear. If the truth ia ta be owned, 
Miss Stanbuiy gave the poor young woman no credit 
for her new simplicity, but put dowo the deficiency to 
the Charge of domestic slattemliness. She was tinjust 
enough to declare afterwards that she had fonnd Ara- 
bella French only half dressed at between three aud 
four o^clock in the aftemoon! From which this lesson 
may surely be leamed, — that though the way down 
Avemus may be, and customarily is^ made with great 
celerity, the retum joumey, if made at allj must be 
made slowly. A young woman may commence in 
chignons by attaching any amount of an edifice to her 
head; but the reduction should be made by degrees. 
Arabella's edifice had, in Miss Stanbury's eyee, been 
the ugliest thing in art that she had known; bot, now, 
its absence offended her, and she most nntruly declared 
that she had come upon the young woman in the middle 
of the day just out of her bed-room and almost in her 
dressing-gown. 

And the whole French family suffered a diminutioii 
of power from the stränge phantasy which had come 
upon Arabella. They all feit, in sight of the enemy, 
that they had to a certain degree lowered their Üa^. 
One of the ships, at least, had shown si^a of ßtrikin^, 
and this element of weakness made itself feit tlirüngli 
the whole fleet. Arabella, herseif, when öhe saw Misb 
Stanbury, was painfally conscious of her head, and 
wished that she had postponed the Operation tili the 
evening. She smiled with a faint watery smile, and 
was aware that something ailed her. 

The greetings at first were civil, but very formal^ 
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as are those between nations whicb are nominally at 
peace, bat wbich are waiting for a sign at whicb eacb 
may spring at tbe otber^s throat. In tbis instance tbe 
Juno from tbe Close bad come qtiite prepared to de- 
clare ber casus belli as complete, and to fling down ber 
ganntlet, unless tbe enemy sboald at once yield to ber 
everytbing demanded witb an abject Submission. *'Mrs. 
Frencb," sbe said» "I bave called to-day for a partic- 
ular piurpose, and I must address myself cbiefly to 
Miss Camilla." 

"Ob, certainly," said Mrs. Frencb. 

"I sball be deligbted to bear anytbing from you, 
Miss Stanbury," said CamiUa, — not witbout an air of 
bravado. Arabella said notbing, but sbe put ber band 
up almost convulsively to tbe back of ber bead. 

"I bave been told to-day by a friend of mine, Miss 
Camilla," began Miss Stanbury, "tbat you declared 
yourself, in ber presence, autborised by Mr. Gibson to 
make a statement about my niece Dorotby." 

"May I ask wbo was your friend?" demanded Mrs. 
Frencb. 

"It was Mrs. ClifFord, of course," said Camilla, 
"Tbere is nobody eise would try to make difficulties." 

"Tbere need be no difficulty at all, Miss CamiUa," 
said Miss Stanbury, "if you will promise me tbat you 
will not repeat tbe statement. It can't be true." 

"But it is true," said Camilla. 

"Wbat is true?" asked Miss Stanbury, surprised 
by tbe audacity of tbe girl. 

"It is true tbat Mr. Qibson autborised us to State 
wbat I did State wben Mrs. Clifford beard me." 

"And wbat was tbat?" 

"Only tbis, — tbat people bad been saying all about 
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Exeter that he was going to be married lo a youn^ 
lady, and that as the report was incorrect, and as he 
had never had the remotest idea in his niind of mat- 
ing the young lady his wife, — " Camilla, as she said 
this, spoke with a great deal of emphasis, ]jntting for- 
ward her chin and shaking her head, — ""^iind as he 
thought it was nncomfortable both for the young lady 
and for himself, and as there was nothing in it the 
least in the world, — nothing at all, no glimme r of a 
foundation for the report, it would be better to hav© it 
denied everywhere. That is what I said; and we had 
authority from the gentleman himself. Arabella can 
say the same, and so can mamma; — only mamma did 
not hear him." Nor had Camilla heard himj but that 
incident she did not mention. 

The circumstances were, in Miss Stanbury*» jndg- 
ment, becoming very remarkable. She did not for a 
moment believe Camilla. She did not beliei^e that Mr, 
Gibson had given to either of the Frenches any justifica- 
tion for the statement just made. But Camilla had beeo 
so much more audacious than Miss Stanbury had ex- 
pected, that that lady was for a moment st ruck damb. 
"I*nl sure, Miss Stanbury," said Mrs. Frencli, "we 
don't want to give any offence to your nie ce,— very 
far from it." 

"My niece doesn't care about it two Htrawa," said 
Miss Stanbury. "It is I that care. And I care yery 
much. The things that have been said havo been alto- 
gether false." 

"How false, Miss Stanbury?" asked Camilla, 
"Altogether false, — as false as they can be." 
"Mr. Gibson must know his own mind," said Camilla. 
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"My dear, there's a little disappointment," said Miss 
French, "and it don't signify." 

"There'ß no disappointment at all," said Miss Stan- 
bury, "and it does signify very much. Now that IVe 
begun, I'll go to tbe bottom of it. If you say that Mr. 
Gibson told you to make these Statements, I'll go to 
Mr. Gibson. I'll have it out somehow." 

"You may have what you like out for us, Miss 
Stanbury," said Gamilla. 

"I don't believe Mr. Gibson said anything of the 
kind." 

"That's civil," said Camilla. 

"But why shouldn't he?" asked Arabella. 

"There were the reports, you know," said Mrs. 
French. * 

"And why shouldn't he dcny them when there wasn't 
a Word of truth in them?" continued Camilla. "For 
my part, I think the gentleman is bound for the lady's 
sake to declare that there's nothing in it when there is 
nothing in it." This was more than Miss Stanbury 
could bear. Hitherto the enemy had seemed to have 
the best of it. Camilla was firing broadside after broad- 
side, as though she was assured of victory. Even Mrs. 
French was becoming courageous; and Arabella was 
forgetting the place where her chignon ought to have 
been. "I really do not know what eise there is for me 
to say," remarked Camilla, with a toss of her head, 
and an air of impudence that almost drove poor Miss 
Stanbury frantic. 

It was on her tongue to declare the whole truth, 
but she refrained. She had schooled herseif on this 
mbject vigorously. She would not betray Mr. Gibson. 
Ead she known all the truth, — or had she believed 
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Camilla French's version of the story, — ^therö wonld 
have been no betrayal. But looking at the matter with 
snch knowledge as slie had at present, she did not 
even yet feel herseif . jnstified in declaring .that Mr. 
Gibson had offered his band to her niece, and had been 
refased. She was, however, sorely tempted. "Very 
well, ladies," she said. "I shall now see Mr. Gibson, 
and ask him whether he did give you authority to make 
such Statements as you have been spreading abroad 
everywhere." Then the door of the room was opened, 
and in a moment Mr. Gibson was among them. He 
was true to his promise, and had come to see Arabella 
with her altered head-dress; — but he had come at ithis 
hour thinking that escape in the moming would be 
easier and quicker than it might have been in the even- 
ing. His mind had been füll of Arabella and her head- 
dress even up to the moment of his knocking at the 
door; but all that was driven out of his brain at once 
when he saw Miss Stanbury. 

"Here is Mr. Gibson himself," said Mrs. French. 

"How do you do, Mr. Gibson?" said Miss Stan- 
bury, with a very stately courtesy. They had never 
met since the day on which he had been, as he stated, 
tumed out of Miss Stanbury's house. He now bowed 
to her; but there was no friendly greeting, and the 
Frenches were able to congratulate themselves on the 
apparent loyalty to themselves of the genüeman who 
stood among them. '^I have come here, Mr. Gibson,'' 
continued Miss Stanbury, "to put a small matter right 
in which you are concemed." 

"It seems to me to be the most insignificant thing 
in the world," said Camilla. 

"Very likely," said Miss Stanbury. "But it is not 
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insignificant to me. Miss Camilla French has asserted 
publicly that jou have authorised her to make a State- 
ment about my niece Dorothy." 

Mr. Gibson looked into Camilla^s face donbtingly, 
inquisitively, almost piteously. "You had better let 
her go on," said Camilla. "She will make a great 
many mistakes, no donbt, bat you had better let her 
go on to the end." 

^'I haye made no mistake as yet, Miss Camilla. 
She so asserted, Mr. Gibson, in the hearing of a friend 
of mine, and she repeated the assertion here in this 
room to me just before you came in. She says that 
you have authorised her to declare that — ^that — that, — 
I had better speak it out plainly at onee." 

"Much better," said CamiUa. 

"That you never entertained an idea of ofltering 
your hand to my niece." Miss Stanbury paused, and 
Mr. Gibson's jaw feil visibly. But he was not expected 
to speak as yet; and Miss Stanbury continued her ac- 
eusation. "Beyond that, I don't want to mention my 
niece's name, if it can be avoided." 

"But it can't be avoided," said Camilla. 

"If you please, I will continue. Mr, Gibson will 
Uüderstand me. I will not, if I can help it, mention 
my niece's name again, Mr. Gibson. But I still have 
that confidence in you that I do not think that you 
would have made such a Statement in reference to 
yourself and any young lady, — unless it were some 
''oung lady who had absolutely thrown herseif at your 
Bad." And in saying this she paused, and looked 
sry hard at Camilla. 

"That's just what Dorothy Stan?bury has been 
aiiig," said Camilla. 
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"She Las been doing nothing of the kind, and yoü 
know she hasn^t,^' said Miss Stanbnry, raising her arm 
as though she were going to strike her Opponent. "But 
I am qnite sure, Mr. Gibson, that yon never could have 
authorised these young ladies to make such an asser- 
tion publicly on your behalf. Whatever there may 
have been of misunderstanding between yon and me, 
I can't believe that of yon." Then she pansed for a 
reply. "If yon will be good enongh to set us right on 
that point, I shall be obliged to yon." 

Mr. Gibson's position was one of great discomfort. 
He had given no authority to any one to make such a 
Statement. He had said nothing about Dorothy Stan- 
bury to Camilla; but he had told Arabella, when hard 
pressed by that lady, that he did not mean to propose 
to Dorothy. He could not satisfy Miss Stanbury be- 
cause he feared Arabella. He could not satisfy the 
Frenches because he feared Miss Stanbury. "I really 
do not think," said he, "that we ought to talk about a 
young lady in this way." 

"That's my opinion too," said Camilla; "but Miss 
Stanbury will." 

"Exactly so. Miss Stanbury wül," said that lady. 
"Mr. Gibson, I insist upon it, that yon teil me whether 
you did give any such authority to Miss Camilla French, 
or to Miss French." 

"I wouldn't answer her, if I were you," said Ca- 
milla. 

"I really don't think this can do any good," said 
Mrs. French. 

"And it is so very harassing to our nerves," saic 
Arabella, 
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" Nerves I Pooh!" exclaimed Miss Stanbury. "Now, 
Mr. Gibson, I am waiting for an answer." 

"My dear Miss Stanbury, I really think it better, 
— ^the Situation is so peculiar, and, upon my word, I 
hardly know how not to give offence, which I wouldn't 
do for the world.'* 

"Do you mean to teil me that you won^t answer 
my question?" demanded Miss Stanbury, 

"I really think that I had better hold my tongue," 
pleaded Mr. Gibson. 

"You are quite right, Mr. Gibson," said Camilla. 

"Indeed, it is wisest,'* said Mrs. French. 

"I don't see what eise he can do," said Arabella. 

Then was Miss Stanbury driven altogether beyond 
her powers of endurance. "If that be so," said she, 
"I must speak out, though I should have preferred to 
hold my tongue. Mr. Gibson did offer to my niece the 
week before last, — twice, and was refused by her. My 
niece, Dorothy, took it into her head that she did not 
like him; and, upon my word, I think she was right. 
We should have said nothing about this, — not a word; 
but when these false assertions are made on Mr. Gib- 
son's alleged authority, and Mr. Gibson won't deny it, 
I must teil the truth." Then there was silence among 
them for a few seconds, and Mr. Gibson struggled hard, 
but vainly, to clothe his face in a pleasant smile. " Mr. 
Gibson, is that true?" said Miss Stanbury. But Mr 
Gibson made no reply. "It is as true as heaven," 
Said Miss Stanbury, striking her band upon the table. 
"And now you had better, all of you, hold your 
tongues about my niece, and she will hold her tongue 
about you. And as for Mr. Gibson, — anybody who 
wants him after this is welcome to him for us. Good^ 
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möming, Mrs. French:; good-moming, youiig lad i es,"*' 
And so she stalked out of the room, and out of tbe 
house, and walked back to her house in the Glose. 

"Mamma/* said Arabella as soon as the enemy was 
gone, "I have got such a headache that I think I will 
go up-stairs." 

"And I will go with you, dear," said Camilla. 

Mr. Gibson, before he left the house, confided bis 
secret to the matemal ears of Mrs. French. He cer- 
tainly had been allured into making an offer to Doro- 
thy Stanbury, but was ready to atone for this crime 
by marrying her daughter, — Camilla, — as soon as miglit 
be convenient. He was certainly driven to make this 
declaration by intense cowardice, — not to excuse him- 
self, for in that there could be no excuse; — ^but how 
eise should he dare to suggest that he might as well 
leave the house? "Shall I teil the dear girl?" asked 
Mrs. French. But Mr. Gibson requested a fortnight, 
in which to consider how the proposition had best be 
made. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

Mr. Brooke Bargesa aftor Sapper. 

Brooke Burgess was a clerk in the office of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners in London, and as such 
had to do with things very solemn, grave, and almost 
melancholy. He had to deal with the rents of episcopal 
properties, to coixespond with clerical claimants, and 
to be at home with the circumstances of underpaid 
vicars and perpetual curates with much less than^BOO 
a-year; but yet he was as joUy and pleasant at bis 
desk as though he were busied about the collection of 
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the malt tax, or wrote bis letters to admirals and cap- 
tains instead of to deans and prebendaries. Brocke 
Borgess had risen to be a senior clerk, and was beld 
in some respect in bis office; bnt it was not perbaps 
for tbe amount of work be did, nor yet on accotint of 
tbe gravity of bis demeanour, nor for tbe brilliancy of 
bis intellect. But if not clever, be was sensible; tbongb 
be was not a dragon of ofdcial virtue, be bad a con- 
sci^nee; — and be possessed tbose small but most valn- 
able gifts by wlücb a man becomes populär among 
men. And tbus it bad come to pass in all tbose batües 
as to competitive merit wbicb bad taken place in bis 
as in otber public offices, tbat no one bad ever dreamed 
of putting a junior over tbe bead of Brooke Burgess. 
He was tractable, easy, pleasant, and tberefore de- 
servedly successftd. All bis brotber clerks called bim 
Brooke, — except tbe young lads wbo, for tbe first year 
or two of tbeir Service, still denominated bim Mr. 
Burgess. 

"Brooke," said one of bis Juniors, Coming into bis 
room and standing before tbe fireplace witb a cigar in 
bis moutb, "bave you beard wbo is to be tbe newCom- 
missioner?" 

"Colenso, to be sure," said Brooke. 

"Wbat a lark tbat would be. And I don't see wby 
be sbouldn't. But it isn't Colenso. Tbe name bas just 
come down." 

"And wbo is it?" 

"Old Proudie, from Barcbester." 

"Wby, we bad bim bere years ago, and be re- 
signed." 

"But be's to come on again now for a spell. It 
always seems to me tbat tbe bisbops ain^t a bit of use 

Ile knm he vm RigM. IL 13 
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here. They only get blown up, and snubbed, and 
shoved into comers by the others." 

*'You young reprobate, — to talk of shoving an 
archbisbop into a comer." 

"Welt— don't they? It's only for the name of it 
tbey have tbem. There's the Bishop of Broomsgrove; 
— he'ß always sauntering about the place, looking as 
though he'd be so much obliged if somebody would 
give him something to do. He's always smiling, and 
so gracious, — just as if he didn't feel above half sure 
that he had any right to be where he is, and he 
thought that perhaps somebody was going to kick 
him." 

"And so old Proudie is Coming up again," said 
Brooke. "It certainly is very much the same to us 
whom they send. He'll get shoved into a comer, as 
you call it, — only that he'll go into the comer without 
any shoving." Then there came in a messenger with 
a Card, and Brooke leamed that Hugh Stanbury was 
waiting for him in the stranger's room. In performing 
the promise made to Dorothy, he had called upon her 
brother as soon as he was back in London, but had 
not found him. This now was the retum visiL 

"I thought I was sure to find you here," said 
Hugh. 

"Pretty nearly sure from eleven tili five," said 
Brooke. "A hard stepmother like the Civil Service 
does not allow one much chance of relief. I do get 
across to the club sometimes for a glass of sherry and 
a biscuit, — but here I am now, at any rate; and I'm 
very glad you have come." Then there was some talk 
between them about affairs at Exeter; but as they were 
interrupted before half an hour was over their heads 
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by a summonß brought for Burgess from one of the se- 
cretaries, it was agreed that tbey sbonld dine together 
at Burgess's club on the following day. "We can 
manage a pretty good beef-steak," said Brooke, "and 
bave a fair glass of sberry. I don't think you can get 
mnch more than that anywhere nowadays, — unless you 
want a dinner for eight at three guineas a head. The 
magnificence of men has become so intolerable now 
that one is driven to be humble in one's self-defence." 
Stanbury assured his acquaintance that he was any- 
thing but magnificent in his own ideas, that cold beef 
and beer was his nsual fare, and at last allowed the 
clerk to wait upon the secretary. 

"I wonldn't have any other fellow to meet you," 
said Brooke as they sat at their dinners, "because in 
this way we can talk over the dear old woman at 
Exeter. Yes, our fellow does make good soup, and 
it's about all that he does do well. As for getting a 
potato properly boiled, thafs quite out of the question. 
Yes, it is a good glass of sherry. I told you we'd a 
fairish tap of sherry on. Well, I was there, backwards 
and forwards, for nearly six weeks." 

"And how did you get on with the old woman?" 

"Like a house on fire," said Brooke. 

"She didn't quarrel with you?" 

**No, — upon the whole she did not. I always feit 
that it was touch and go. She might or she might 
not. Every now and then she looked at me, and said 
a sharp word, as though it was about to come. But I 
had determined when I went there altogether to dis- 
regard that kind of thing." 

"It's rather important to you, — is it not?" 

"You mean about her money?" 

13* 
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'^^M eovne, I akui aboBt li^ iMTr." sali Scaa- 

"It ii inpriftaat; — and bo ü wmi tp y«*-* 

^Kot in tfae same degree. or a^ziy so. Asd as 
^if n»»9 it waa not <n die ea^ tkai ve rfioiiidxi''t 
4{ttaiT€l I «■ 9o irttedj- a Bofc^aiaK in all n j tdeas 
'/f li£?, amd die is ao ahiolateK tbe revCT s g , thai not 
Ui haire quandled woold bare bera bjpcicTidcal on inj 
part or an faera. Slie liad goC h into fai«' bead th^ 
fbe had a riglit to nde mj life; aud, of öoiirse, she 
quarrelled witli me wba I made her mideTstmiid tbat 
ftii^ ftlKiald do nodun^ ai tfae kifid N<^w, ihe won't 
waot to mle yon-** 

'■l hape noL^ 

*^Bhe has taken jaa up," omtinned äcanbnfj, *^on 
atfog^tber a differeot nndentanding. Ycm are to ber 
tbe repreaentatire of a famflj ta wbom ibe tbinks ebe 
nwes tbe restit ut ion of tfae pr&perty irbicb sbe enjoys, 
1 vaa iimplj a mmnber of bo^ own familjH, to wbicb 
ahe owea nothing. She tfaoogbt it weil to belp one of 
US out of what sbe regarded as her prmite pur&ef aod 
iL^ cbose me. Bot tbe matter ib qmtB diSereot wifb 
yotL" 

^^Bbe migbt have giyen everytblng to you, as well 
a« t^ me,*^ said Brooke. 

"That's not her idea. She eonceives b erseif bonnd 
to leave all she has back to a Bur^iss, cxcept anj- 
tbing* J»he may save, — as she eays, off ber own back/ 
trr otit of her own belly. She has told me &o a score 
af tiiiiea." 

"And what did you say?" 

*' J always told her that, let her do as ehe wonldi 
J j4i#ifi)d ncver ask any question about her wüL" 
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'^But she hates ns all like poison, — except me/' said 
Brooke. **I never knew people so absurdly hostile as 
are jour aunt and mj nncle Barty. Each thinks the 
other the most wicked person in the world." 

"I suppose your uncle was hard upon her /)nce." 

"Very likely. He is a hard man, — and has, very 
wannly, all the feelings of an injured man. I suppose 
my uncle Brooke's will was a cruel blow to him. He 
professes to believe that Miss Stanbury will never leave 
me a shilling.^^ 

"He iß wrong, then," said Stanbury. 

"Oh yes; — he's wrong, because he thinks that 
that'ff her present intention. I don^t know that he^s 
wrong as to the probable result." 

"Who will have it, then?" 

"There are ever so many horses in the race," said 
Brooke. "Fm one." 

"You're the favourite," said Stanbury. 

"For the moment I am. Then there's yourself." 

"IVe been scratched, and am altogether out of the 
betting." 

"And your sister," continued Brooke. 

"She's only entered to run for the second money; 
and, if she'U trot over the course quietly, and not go 
the wrong side of the posts. she'U win that." 

"She may do more than that. Then there's 
Martha." 

"My aunjt will never leave her money to a servant. 
What she may give to Martha would come from her 
own ßavings." r 

"The next is a dark horse, but gne that wins a 
good many races of this kind. He's apt to come in 
nrith a fatal rush at the end." 
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"Who is it?" 

"The hospitals. TVTien an old lady finds in her 
latter days that she hates everybody, and fancies that 
the people around her are all thinking of her money, 
she's uncommon likely to indulge herseif in a little 
bit of revenge, and solace herseif with large-handed 
eharity." 

"But she's so good a woman at heart," said 
Hugh. 

"And what can a good woman do better than pro- 
mote hospitals?" 

"Shell never do that. She's too strong. It's a 
maudlm sort of thing, after all, for a person to leave 
everything to a hospital." 

"But people are maudlin when they're dying," said 
Brooke, — "or even when they think they're dying. 
How eise did the Church get the estates, of which we 
are now distributing so bountifully some of the last 
remnants down at our office? Come into the next 
room, and we'll have a smoke." 

They had their smoke, and then they went at 
half-price to the playj and, after the play was over, 
they eat three or four dozen of oysters between them. 
Brooke Burgess was a little too old for oysters at mid- 
night in September; but he went through his work 
like a man. Hugh Stanbury's powers were so great^ 
that he could have got up and done the same thing 
again, after he had been an hour in bed, without any 
serious inconvenience. 

But, in truth, Brooke Burgess had still another 
Word or two to say before he went to his rest. They 
supped somewhere near the Haymarket, and then he 
offered to walk home with Stanbury, to his Chambers 
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in Lincoln's Inn. "Do you know tliat Mr. Gibson at 
Exeter?" he asked, as they passed through Leicester 
Square. 

"Yes; I knew liim. He was a sort of tame-cat 
parson at my aunt's house, in my days." 

"Exactly; — but I fancy that has come to an end 
now. Have you heard anything about liim lately?" 

"Well; — yes I have," said Stanbury, feeling that 
dislike to speak of his sister which is common to most 
brothers when in Company with other men. 

"I suppose youVe heard of it, and, as I was in 
the middle of it all, of course I couldn't but know all 
about it too. Your aunt wanted him to marry your sister." 

"So I was told." 

"But your sister didn't see it," said Brooke. 

"So I understand," said Stanbury. "I believe my 
aunt was exceedhagly liberal, and meant to do the best 
she could for poor Dorothy; but, if she didn't like him, 
I suppose she was right not to have him," said Hugh. 

"Of course she was right," said Brooke, with a 
good deal of enthusiasm. 

"I believe Gibson to be a very decent sort 6f fel- 
low," said Stanbury. 

"A mean, paltry dog," said Brooke. There had 
been a little whisky-toddy after the oysters, and Mr. 
Burgess was perhaps moved to a warmer expression of 
feeling than he might have displayed had he discussod 
this brauch of 'the subject before supper. "I knew 
from the first that she would have nothing to say to 
him. He is such a poor creature!" 

"I always thought well of him," said Stanbury, 
"and was inclined to think that Dolly might have done 
worse." 
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"It is hard to say what is tbe worst a girl might 
do; but I think she might do, perhaps, a little better." 

"What do you mean?" said Hugh. 

"I think I shall go down, and ask her to take my- 
self." 

•"Do you mean it in eamest?" 

"I do," said Brooke. "Of course, I hadn't a 
chance when I was there. She told me " 

"Who told you;— Dorothy?" 

"No, your aunt-, — she told me that Mr. Gibson 
was to many your sister. You know your aunt^s way. 
She spoke of it as though the thing were settled as 
soon as she had got it into her own head; and she was 
as bot upon it as though Mr. Gibson had been an arch- 
bishop. I had nothing to do then but to wait and see." 

"I had no idea of Dolly being fought for by 
rivals." 

"Brothers never think much of their sisters," said 
Brooke Burgess. 

"I can assure you I think a great deal of Dorothy," 
said Hugh. "I believe her to be as sweet a woman 
as God ever made. She hardly knows that she has a 
seif belonging to herseif." 

"I'm sure she doesn't," said Brooke. 

"She is a dear, loving, sweet-tempered creature, 
who is onlytoo ready to yield in all things." 

"But she wouldn't yield about Gibson," said 
Brooke. 

"How did she and my aunt manage?" 

"Your sister simply said she couldn't, — and then 
that she wouldn't. I never diought from the first mo- 
ment that she'd take that fellow. In the first place he 
can't say boo to a goose." 
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"But Dolly wouldn't want a man to say — boo." 

"I'm not 80 sure of that, old fellow. At any rate 
I mean to try myself. Now, — what'll the old woman 
8ay?" 

"She'll be pleased as Punch, I sliould think," said 
Stanbury. 

*'Either tbat; — or eise slieUl swear tbat sbe'll never 
speak another word to either of us. However, I shall 
go on with it." 

"Does Dorothy know anything of this?" asked 
Stanbury. 

"Not a word," said Brooke. "I came away a day 
or so after Gibson was settled; and as I had been 
talked to all through the aflTair by both of them, I 
couldn't tum round and offer myself the moment he 
was gone. You won't object; — will you?" 

"Who; I?" said Stanbury. "I shall have no ob- 
jection as long as Dolly pleases herseif. Of course 
you know that we haven^t as much as a brass farthing 
among us?" 

"That won't matter if the old lady takes it kindly," 
said Brooke. Then they parted, at the comer of Lin- 
coln's Inn Fields, and Hugh as he went up to bis own 
rooms, reflected with something of wonderment on the 
Buccess of Dorothy's charms. She had always been 
the poor one of the famüy, the chick out of the nest 
which would most require assistance from the strenger 
birds; but it now appeared that she would become the 
first among all the Stanburys. Wealth had first flowed 
down lipon the Stanbury family from the will of old 
Brooke Burgess; and it now seemed probable that poor 
Dolly would ultimately have the enjoyment of it all. 
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CHAPTEK XVIII. 

Camilla trininphant. 



It was now New Year's day, and there was some 
grief and perhaps more excitement in Exeter, — for it 
was rumoured that Miss Stanbury lay very ill at her 
house in the Close. Bat in order that our somewhat 
uneven story may run as smoothly as it may be made 
to do, the little history of the French family for the 
intervening months shall be told in this chapter, in 
Order that it may be understood how matters were with 
them when the tidings of Miss Stanbnry's severe illness 
first reached their house at Heavitree. 

After that terrible scene in which Miss Stanbury 
had so dreadfuUy confounded Mr. Gibson by declaring 
the manner in which he had been rebuffed by Dorothy, 
the unfortunate clergyman had endeavoured to make 
his peace with the French family by assuring the mother 
that in very truth it was the dearest wish of his heart 
to make her daughter Camilla his wife. Mrs. French, 
who had ever been disposed to favour Arabella's ambi- 
tion, well knowing its priority and ancient right, and 
who of late had been taught to consider that even 
Camilla had consented to waive any claim that she 
might have once possessed, could not refrain from the 
expression of some surprise. That he should be re- 
covered at all out of the Stanbury clutches was very 
much to Mrs. French, — was so much that, had time 
been given her for consideration, she would have 
acknowledged to herseif readily that the property had 
best be secured at once to the family, without incurring 
that amount of risk which must unqnestionably attend 
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any attempt on her part to direct Mr. Gibson's purpose 
hitlier or tliither. But the proposition came so suddenly, 
that time was not allowed to her to be altogether wise. 
"I thought it was poor Bella," she said, with something 
of a piteous whine in her voice. At the moment Mr. 
Gibson was so humble, that he was half inclined to 
give way even on that head. He feit himself to have 
been bronght so low in the market by that terrible 
story of Miss Stanbury's, — ^which he had been unable 
either to contradict or to explain, — that there was but 
little power of fighting left in' him. He was, however, 
just able to speak a word for himself, and that sufficed. 
"I hope there has been no mistake," he said; "but 
really it is Camilla that has my heart." Mrs. French 
made no rejoinder to this. It was so much to her to 
know that Mr. Gibson's heart was among them at all 
after what had occurred in the Close, that she acknow- 
ledged to herseif after that moment of reflection that 
Arabella must be sacrificed for the good of the family 
interests. Poor, dear, loving, misguided, and spiritless 
mother! She would have given the blood out of her 
bosom to get husbands for her daughters, though it 
was not of her own experience that she had leamed 
that of all worldly goods a husband is the best. But 
it was the possession which they had from their earliest 
years thought of acquiring, which they first expected, 
for which they had then hoped, and afterwards worked 
and schemed and strrven with every energy, — and as 
to which they had at last almost despaired. And now 
Arabella^s fire had been rekindled with a new spark, 
which, alas, was to be quenched so suddenly! "And 
am I to teil them?" asked Mrs. French, with a tremor 
in her voice. To this, however, Mr. Gibson demurred. 
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Ke Said that for certain reasons he ehould like a fort- 
night's grace; and that at the end of the fortnight he 
would be prepared to speak. The interval was granted 
without further questions, and Mr. Gibson was allowed 
to leave the house. 

After that Mrs. French was not very comfortable 
at home. As soon as Mr. Gibson had departed, Ca- 
milla at onee retumed to her mother and desired to 
know what had taken place. Was it tme that the 
perjured man had propoeed to that young woman in 
the Close? Mrs. French was not clever at keeping a 
secret, and she could not keep this by her own aid. 
She told all that hajpened to Camilla, and between 
them they agreed that Arabella should be kept in 
ignorance tili the fatal fortnight should have passed. 
When Camilla was interrogated as to her own pnrpose, 
she Said she should like a day to think of it. She 
took the twenty-four hours, and then made the following 
confession of her passion to her mother. "You see, 
mamma, I always Hked Mr. Gibson, — always." 

"So did Arabella, my dear, — before you thought 
of such things." 

"I dare say that may be true, mamma; but that is 
not my fault. He came here among us on such sweetly 
intimate terms that the feeling grew up with me before 
I knew what it meant. As to any idea of cutting out 
Arabella, my conscience is quite clear. If I thought 
there had been anything really between them I would 
have gone anywhere, — to the top of a mountain, — 
rather than rob my sister of a heart that belonged to 
her." 

"He has been so slow about it," said Mrs. French- 

"I don't know aboüt that," said Camilla. "Gentle- 
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men have to be slow, I suppose, wlien they think of 
their incomes. He only got St. Peter's-cum-Pumkin 
three years ago, and didn't know for the first year 
whether he could hold that and the minor canonry 
together. Of conrse a gentleman has to think of these 
things before he comes fonrard." 

"My dear, he has been very backward." 

"If I'm to be Mra. Gibson, mamma, I beg that I 
mayn't hear anything said against him. Then there 
camo all this about that yonng woman; and when I 
saw that Arabella took on so, — which I mnst say was 
very absurd, — I'm sure I put myself out of the way 
entirely. If I'd buried myself under the ground I 
couldn't have done it more. And it's my belief that 
what I've said, all for ArabelWs sake, has put the old 
woman into such a rage that it has made a quarrel 
between him and the niece; otherwise that wouldn't be 
off. I don't believe a word of her refusing him, and 
never shall. Is it in the course of things, manmia?" 
Mrs. French shook her head. "Of course not. Then 
when you question him, — ^very properly, — ^he says that 
he's devoted to — poor me. If I was to refuse him, he 
wouldn't put up with Bella." 

"I suppose not," said Mrs. French. 

"He hates Bella. I've known it all along, though 
I wouldn't say so. If I were to sacrifice myself ever 
so it wouldn't be of any good, — and I shan't do it" 
In this way the matter was arranged. 

At the end of the fortnight, however, Mr. Gibson 
lid not come, — nor at the end of three weeks. In- 
|uiries had of course been made, and it was ascertained 
hat he had gone into Comwall for a parson's holiday 
►f thirteen days. That might be all very well. A 
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man might want the recniiting vigour of eoine change 
of air after such scenes as those Mr. Gibson had gono 
through with the Stanbuiys, and before hts proposed. 
enco unter with new perils. And he was a mau &o tied 
by the leg that his escape could not be for anj long 
time. He was back on the appointcd Öunday, and on 
the Wednesday Mrs. French, under Camilla's Instruc- 
tion, wrote to him a pretty little note. He replied that 
he would be with her on the Saturday. It would then 
be nearly four weeks after the great day with Miss 
Stanbury, but no one would be inclined to quarret with 
so Short a delay as that. Arabella in the meantime 
had become fidgety and unhappy, She seemed to un- 
derstand that something was esj>öcted, being quite 
unable to guess- what that somethiug nüght be» She 
was true throughout these days to the simpUcity of head- 
gear which Mr. Gibson had recommended to her, and 
seemed in her questions to her mother and to CamiUa 
to be more fearful of Dorothy Staubmy than of any 
other enemy. "Mamma, I think you ought to teil her," 
Said CamiUa more than once. But ahe had not been 
told when Mr. Gibson came on the Saturday. It maj 
truly be said that the poor mother' s pleasure in the 
prospects of one daughter was altogotlier destroyed by 
the anticipation of the other daughter' s miaery. Had 
Mr. Gibson made Dorothy Stanbury hisVife they could 
have all comforted themselves togetlier by the beat of 
their Joint animosity. 

He came on the Saturday, and it was so managed 
that he was closeted with Oamilla before Arabella knew 
that he was in the house. There wa^a a quarter of an 
hour during which his work was eaey, and perhaps 
pleasant. When he began to cxplaln his Intention 
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Gamilla, with tlie utmost frankness, informed him that 
her mother had told her all about it. Then she tumed 
her face on one side and put her hand in his; he got 
his arm round her waist, gave her a kiss, and the thing 
was done. Camilla was fuUy resolved that after such 
a betrothal it should not be undone. She had behaved 
with sisterly forbearance, and wo'uld not now lose the 
reward of virtue. Not a word was said of Arabella at 
this interview tili he was pressed to come and drink 
tea with them all that night. He hesitated a moment; 
and then Camilla declared, with something perhaps of 
imperious roughness in her manner, that he had better 
face it all at once. ^^ Mamma will teil her, and she 
will understand," said Camilla. He hesitated again, 
but at last promised that he would come. 

Whilst he was yet in the house Mrs. French had 
told the whole story to her poor eider daughter. " What 
is he doing with Camilla ?^^ Arabella had asked with 
feverish excitement. 

"Bella, darling; — don*t you know?" said the 
mother. 

"I know nothing. Everybody keeps me in the dark, 
and I am badly used. What is it that he is doing?" Then 
Mrs. French tried to take the poor young woman in 
her arms, but Arabella would not submit to be em- 
braced. "Don^t!" she exclaimed. "Leave me alone. 
Nobody likes me, or cares a bit about me! Why is 
Cammy with him there, all alone?" 

"I suppose he is asking her — to be — his wife." 
rhen Arabella threw herseif in despair upon the bed, 
nd wept without any further attempt at control over 
ler feelings. It was a death-blow to her last hope, and 
II the World, as she looked upon the world then, was 
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over for her. "If I could have arranged vt the otlter 
way, you know that I wonld," said the mother, 

"Mamma," sai^ Arabella jumping up, '*he Bhan*t 
do it. He hasn't a right. And as for her, — OL, that 
she should treat me in this way! Didn't he teil tne 
the other night, when he drank tea here with me 
alone " 

"What did he teil you, Bella?" 

"Never mind. Nothing shall ever make roe Bpeak 
to him again; — not if he married her threc timca over; 
nor to her. She is a nasty, sly, good-for-nothing 
thing!" 

"But, Bella " 

"Don't talk to me, mamma. There never was such 
a thing done before since people — were— people at 
all. She has been doing it all the time. I know aho 
has." 

Nevertheless Arabella did sit down to tca with the 
two lovers that night. There was a terrihle seene be- 
tween her and Camilla; but Camilla held her own; 
and Arabella, being the weaker of the two, was vah- 
quished by the expenditure of her own small energies, 
Camilla argued that as her sister's chance was gone, 
and as the prize had come in her own way, there was 
no good reason why it shonld be lost to the family 
altogether, becanse Arabella could not win it. "When 
Arabella called her a treacherous vixen and a hcart- 
less, profligate hussy, she spoke out freely, and aaid 
that she wasn't going to be abused. A gentkman to 
whom she was attached had asked her for her hand, 
and she had given it. If Arabella chose iv makc hei^ 
seif a fool she might, — but what would be the effect? 
Simply that aU the world would know that ehe, Ära- 
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bella, was disappointed. Poor Bella at last gave way^ 
put on her discarded chignon, and came down to tea. 
Mr. Gibson was already in the room when she entered 
it. "Arabella," he said, getting np to greet her, "I 
bope you will congratulate me." He had planned bis 
little speecb and bis manner of making it, and bad 
wisely decided tbat in tbis way migbt be best get over 
the cQfficulty. 

"Oh yes; — of course," she said, with a little giggle, 
and then a sob, and then a flood of tears. 

"Dear Bella feels these things so strongly," said 
Mrs. French. 

"We have never been parted yet," said Camilla. 
Then Arabella tapped the bead of the sofa three or 
four times sbarply with her knuckles. It was the only 
Protest against the reading of the scene which Camilla 
had given of which she was capable at tbat moment. 
After tbat Mrs, French gave out the tea, Arabella 
curled berself upon the sofk as thougb she were asleep, 
and the two lovers settled down to proper lover-like 
conversation. 

The reader may be sure tbat Camilla was not slow 
in making the fact of her engagement notorious through 
the city. It was not probably jtrue tbat the tidings of 
her success had anything to do with Miss Stanbury's 
illness-, but it was reported by many tbat such was the 
case. It was in November tbat the arrangement was 
ma.de, and it certainly was true tbat Miss Stanbury 
was ratber ill about the same time. "You know, you 
laughty Lothario, tbat you did give her some ground 
:o bope tbat she migbt dispose of her unfortunate 
liece," said Camilla playfuUy to her own one, when 
,his illness was discussed between them. "But you are 

B* Jentto ks was JRight. JI, 14 
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caught now, and your win^s are clippeil^ and you am 
never to be a naughty Lothario agani.'' The clerical 
Don Juan bore it all, iiwkwardly indeed, but with 
good humour, and declared that all liis tronbles of that 
sort were over, now and for ever. NevertbclcsB he did 
not name the day, and CamiUa bcgan to feel that there 
might be occasion for a little moi^ of that iinperious 
roughness which she had at her command. 

November was nearly over and notliitig had been 
ßxed abont the day. Arabella never condesccnded to 
spealc to her sister on th© subject; but on mnre than 
one occasion made some in^j^ulry of ber mother. And 
she came to perceive, or to think that she peTceived, 
that her mother was still anxious on the snbject. *'I 
shouldn't wonder if he waau't off Kome dny now/' she 
Said at last to her mother, , 

"Don't say anything so dreadful, Bella/' 

"It would serve Cammy qiiito rigiit, and it's just 
what he's likely to do." 

"It would kill me," Said the mother. 

"I don't know about killing/- said Arabella; "it's 
nothing to what IVe had to go thron gb, I shonldn't 
pretend to be sorry if he were to go to Hong-Kong to- 
morrow." 

But Mr. Gibson had no idea of going to Hong- 
Kong. He was simply carry in g ont bis little soheme 
for securing the advantages of a "long day," He wau 
.fuUy resolved to be manied, aiid was content ed to 
think that bis engagement was the best thing for hini* 
To one or two male friends be spoke of Ciimilla as 
the perfection of female virtuc, and entertalned no 
smallest idea of ultimate escape. Eut a "long duy" h 
often a convenience. A bill at three months sits easier 
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on a mau than one at sixty days; and a bill at six 
months is almost as little of a burden as no bill at all. 

But Camilla was resolved that some day sbould 
be fixed. "Thomas," sbe said to her lover one morn- 
ing, as they were Walking home together after service 
at the cathedral, "isn't this rather a fooFs Paradise of 
ours?" 

"How a fool's Paradise?" asked the happy Thomas. 

"What I mean is, dearest, that we ought to fix 
something. Mamma is getting uneasy about her own 
plans." 

"In what way, dearest?" 

"About a thousand things. She cau^t arrange any- 
thing tili OUT plans are made. Of course there are little 
troubles about money when people ain't rieh." Then 
it occurred to her that this might seem to be a plea for 
postponing rather than for hurrying the mamage, and 
she mended her argument. "The truth is, Thomas, 
she wants to know when the day is to be fixed, and 
IVe promised to ask. She said she'd ask you herseif, 
but I wouldn't let her do that." 

"We must think about it, of course,"" said Thomas. 

"But, my dear, there has been plenty of time for 
thinking. What do you say to January?" This was 
on the last day of November. 

"January!" exclaimed Thomas, in a tone that be- 
trayed no triumph. "I couldn't get my Services ar- 
ranged for in January." 

"I thought a clergyman could always manage that 
for his marriage," said Camilla. 

"Not in January. Besides, I was thinking you 
would like to be away in warmer weather." 

They were still in November, and he was thinking 

14» 
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of postponing it tili tlie summer! CuniilLa immediately 
perceived how necessary it was tbat siie ebould bc 
piain with him. "We shall not Lave warm weather^ 
as you call it, for a very long tirae^ Tbomas; — ^and I 
don't think that it would be wise to wait for the 
weatlier at all. Indeed, IVe begnn to get my thinga 
for doing it in the winter. Mamma äaid tbat slie was 
sure Jannary would be tbe very Lite st. And it isu^t asj 
though we had to get furniturG or anytbing of tbat 
kind. Of course a lady sbouldn't be prcsaiug.'' Öbe 
smiled sweetly and leaned on bis arm as slie said tliis. 
"But I hate all girlisb nonsense and tbat kind of 
thing. It is such a bore to be kept waiting, l*m 
sure there's nothing to prevent it coming off in Fe- 
bruary." 

The 3 Ist of March was fixed before tbey reached 
Heavitree, and Camilla went iuto her motbor s iiouse ti 
happy woman. But Mr. Gibbon, as be went home, 
thought that he had been liardly used. ILere was a 
girl who hadn't a Shilling of mouey,— not a Shilling tili 
her mother died, — and who already talked ab out bis 
house, and his furniture, and bis income as if it were 
all her own! Circumstanced as sbe was, wbat rigbt 
had she to press for an early daj? He wsls qiiitc sure 
that Arabella would have been more diecrect and less 
exacting. He was very angry with bis dear Cammy 
as he went across tbe Close to bis Louse. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

SbanrtDg' what happened during Miss Stanbury's Illness. 

It was on Christmas-day that Sir Peter Mancrudy, 
tlio highßflt anthority on such matters in the west of 
England, was sent for to see Miss Stanbury; and Sir 
Peter had acknowledged that things were very serious. 
Ile took Dorotliy on one side, and told her that Mr. 
Martin, tKe ordinary practitioner, had treated the case, 
no doubt, quite wisely throughout; that there was not 
a Word to be said against Mr. Martin, whose experience 
was great, and whose discretion was undeniable; but, 
nevertheless, — at least it seemed to Dorothy that this 
was the only meaning to be attributed to Sir Peter's 
words, — ^Mr. Martin had in this case taken one line of 
treatment, when he ought to have taken another. The 
plan of action was undoubtedly changed, and Mr. 
Martin became very fidgety, and ordered nothing 
without Sir Peter's sanction. Miss Stanbury was suf- 
fering from bronchitis, and a complication of diseases 
about her throat and qhest. Barty Burgess declared to 
more than one acquaintance in the little parlour behind 
the bank, that she would go on drinking four or five 
glasses of new port wine every day, in direct Opposi- 
tion to Martin's request. Camilla French heard the 
report, and repeated it to her lover, and perhaps an- 
other person or two, with an expression of her assured 
conviction that it must be false, — at any rate, as re- 
garded the fifth glass. Mrs. MacHugh, who saw Martha 
daily, was much frightened. The peril of such a friend 
disturbed equally the repose and the pleasures of her 
life. Mrs. Clifford was often at Miss Stanbury's bed- 
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side, — and would have sat there reading for Lonrs to- 
getlier, had she not been made to imdcrstfind hj Martha 
that Miss Stanbuiy preferred that Miss Dorothy sbould 
read to her. The sick woman received the Sacrament 
weekly, — not from Mr. Gibson, bat from the hand^ of 
another minor canon; and, though sbe never would 
admit her own danger, or allow others to talk to her 
of it, it was known to them all that she admitted it to 
herseif because she had, with mnch personal annoyance, 
caused a codicü to be added to her will. *^As yon 
didn^t marry that man," she said to Dorothy, "I mnst 
change it again." It was in vain that Dorotby begged 
her not to trouble herseif with such thonghts. ^'T hat's 
trash," said Miss Stanbury, angrily. "A person who 
has it is bound to trouble himself about it. Yon don't 
suppose Fm afraid of dying; — do you?" she addei 
Dorothy answered her with some eommonplace^— de- 
claring how strongly they all expected to sce her as 
well as ever. "Fm not a bit aixaid to die/' aaid the 
old woman, wheezing, stroggling with such Toice as 
she possessed; ^^Pm not afiraid of it^ and I don^t thmk 
I shall die this time; but Fm not going to have mis- 
takes when Fm gone." This was on the ev© of the 
new year, and on the same night «she as^ed Dorothy 
to write to Brocke Burgess, and re^^uest him to come 
to Exeter. This was Dorothy^s letter: — 



"Mt DSAR MiL BuROfiSS, 

*^Peihap» I ought to haTe written befone, to ßay 
that Aunt StuabniT is not as wtÜ as we could wifih 
her; bat, as I know that you cannot T^ry well leave 
joor ofilce» I have thonght it be^t uot to say anytlutig 
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to frighten you. But to-niglit Aunt herseif has desired 
me to teil you that she thinks you ought to know that 
she is Ul, and that she wishes you to come to Exeter 
for a day or two, if it is possible. Sir Peter Mancrudy 
has been here every day since Chrigtmas-day, and I 
believe he thinks she may get over it It is chiefly in 
the throat; — ^what they call bronchitis, — and she has 
got to be very weak with it, and at the same time 
very liable to inflammation. So I know that you will 
come if you can. 

"Yours very truly, 

"DOROTHY StANBURY. 

"Perhaps I ought to teil you that she had her 
lawyer here with her the day before yesterday; but she 
does not seem to think that she herseif is in danger. 
i read to her a good deal, and I think she is generally 
asleep; when I stop she wakes, and I don't believe she 
gets any other rest at all." 

When it was known in Exeter that Brooke Burgess 
had been sent for, then the opinion became general 
that Miss Stanbury's days were numbered. Questions 
were asked of Sir Peter at every comer of the street; 
but Sir Peter was a discreet man, who could answer 
such questions without giving any information. If it 
so pleased God, bis patient would die; but it was quite 
possible that she might live. That was the tenor. of 
Sir Peter's replies, — and they were read in any light, 
according to the idiosyncrasies of the reader. Mrs. 
IViacHagh was quite sure that the danger was over, 
and had a little game of cribbage on the sly with old 
Miss Wright; — for, during the severity of Miss Stan- 
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bury's illness, whist was put on one ßide in the vicinity 
of the Close. Barty Burgess was still obdurate, and 
shook bis head. He was of opinion tbat tbey might 
soon gratify tbeir curiosity, and see the last crowniug 
iniquity of this wickedest of old women. Mrs. Clifford 
declared tbat it was all in the hands of God; but that 
she saw no reason why Miss Stanbury shonld not get 
about again. Mr. Gibson thought that it was all iip 
with bis late friend; and Camilla wished that at tbeir 
last interview there had been more of charity on the 
part of one whom she had regarded in past days with 
respect and esteem. Mrs. French, despondent about 
everything, was quite despondent in this case. Martha 
almost despaired, and abeady was burdened with the 
cares of a whole wardrobe of solemn funereal clothing. 
She was Seen peering in for half-an-hour at the Win- 
dows and doorway of a large warehouse for the sale of 
mouming. Giles Hickbody would not speak above his 
breath, and took his beer standing; but Dorothy was 
hopeful, and really believed that her aunt would re- 
cover. Perhaps Sir Peter had spoken to her in terms 
less oracular than those which he used towards the 
public. 

Brooke Burgess came, and had an interview with 
Sir Peter, and to him Sir Peter was under some Obliga- 
tion to speak plainly, as being the person whom Miss 
Stanbury recognised as her heir. So Sir Peter de- 
clared that his patient might perhaps live, and per- 
haps might die. "The truth is, Mr. Burgess," said Sir 
Peter, "a doctor doesn't know so very much more about 
these things than other people." It was understood 
that Brooke was to remain three days in Exeter, and 
then retum to London. He would, of course, come 
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again if if anythiug should happen. Sir Peter had 

been quite clear in his opinion, ttat no immediate result 
was to be anticipated, — eitber in the one direction or 
the other. His patient was doomed to a long illness; 
sbe migbt get over it, or sbe migbt succumb to it. 

Dorothy and Brooke were tbus thrown mucb to- 
getber dnring these tbree days. Dorotby, indeed, spent 
most of ber bours beside ber aunt's bed, instigating 
sleep by tbe reading of a certain series of sermons in 
wbicb Miss Stanbnry bad great faitb; but nevertheless, 
there were some minutes in wbicb sbe and Brooke were 
necessarily togetber. Tbey eat tbeir meals in each 
other's Company, and tbere was a period in tbe even- 
ing, before Dorotby began ber nigbt-watcb in ber annt's 
room, at wbicb sbe took ber tea wbile Martba was 
nurse in tbe room above. At tbis time of tbe day sbe 
would remain an bour or more witb Brooke; and a 
great deal may be said between a man and a woman 
in an honr wben the will to say it is tbere. Brooke 
Bargess bad by no means cbanged bis mind since be 
bad declared it to Hugb Stanbxuy under tbe midnigbt 
lamps of Long Acre, wben warmed by tbe influence 
of oysters and wbisky toddy. Tbe wbisky toddy had 
in tbat instance brougbt out trutb and not falsebood, 
— as is ever tbe nature of wbisky toddy and similar 
dangerons provocatives. Tbere is no saying truer tban 
tbat wbicb declares tbat tbere is trutb in wine. Wine 
is a dangerous tbing, and sbonld not be made tbe ex- 
ponent of trutb, let tbe trutb be good as it may; but 
it bas tbe merit of forcing a man to sbow bis true 
colours. A man wbo is a gentleman in bis cups may 
be trusted to be a gentleman at all times. I trust tbat 
tbe severe censor will not tum upon me, and teil me 
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that no gentleman in these days is ever to be seen io 
bis cups. There are cups of different degrees of depth; 
and cups do exist, öven amohg gentlemen, and seem 
disposed to hold their own let the censor be ever so 
severe. Tbe gentleman in bis cups is a gentleman 
always; and tbe man who teils bis friend in bis cups 
tbat be is in love, does so because tbe fact bas been 
very present to bimself in bis cooler and calmer moments. 
BrookeBurgess, wbo bad seen Hugb Stanbury on twoor 
tbree occasions since tbat of tbe oysters and toddy, bad not 
spoken again of bis regard fpr Hugb's sister; but not tbe 
less was be determined to carry out bis plan and make Do- 
rotby bis wife if sbe would accept bim. But could be ask 
ber wbile tbe old lady was, as it jnigbt be, dying in tbe 
bouse? He put tbis question to bimself as he travelled 
down to Exeter, and bad told bimself tbat he must be 
guided for an answer by circumstances as tbey might 
occur. Hugb bad met bim at tbe Station as be started 
for Exeter, and there bad been a consultation between 
them as to tbe propriety of bringing about, or of at- 
tempting to bring about, an interview between Hugb 
and bis aunt. "Do wbatever you like," Hugb bad said. 
"I would go down to her at a momenfs waming, if 
sbe sbould express a desire to see me." 

On tbe first night of Brooke's arrival tbis ques- 
tion bad been discussed between bim and Doro- 
thy. Dorothy bad declared herseif unable to give 
ad vice. If any message were given to her sbe would 
deliver it to ber aunt; but sbe thought tbat any- 
thing Said to ber aunt on tbe subject bad better 
come from Brooke bimself. "You evidently are the 
person most important to ber," Dorothy said, "and sbe 
would listen to you when sbe would not let any one 
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eise say a word." Brooke promised that he would 
think of it; and then Dorotliy tripped up to relieve 
Martha, dreammg nothing at all of that other doubt to 
which the important personage down-staks was now 
subject. Dorothy was, in truth, very fond of the new 
friend she had made; but it had never occurred to her 
that he might be a possible suitor to her. Her old 
coneeption of herseif, — ^that she was beneath the notice 
of any man,— had only been partly disturbed by the 
absolutie fact of Mr. Gibson's courtship. She had now 
heard of his engagement with Camilla French, and 
saw in that complete proof that the foolish man had 
been induced to offer his band to her by the promise 
of her aunt's money. If there had been a moment of 
exaltation, — a period in which she had allowed herseif 
to think that she was, as other women, capable of 
making herseif dear to a man, — it had been but a 
moment. And now she rejoiced greatly that she had 
not acceded to the wishes of one to whom it was so 
manifest that she had not made herseif in the least 
dear. 

On the second day of his visit, Brooke was sum- 
moned to Miss Stanbury's room at noon. She was for- 
bidden to talk, and during a great portion of the day 
could hardly speak without an effort; but there would 
be half hours now and again in which she would be- 
come strenger than usual, at which time nothing that 
Martha and Dorothy could say would induce her to 
hold her tongue. When Brooke came to her on this 
occasion he found her sitting up in bed with a great 
shawl round her-, and he at once perceived she was 
much more like her own seif than on the former day. 
She told him that she had been an old fool for sending 
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for him, that she had nothing special to say to him^ 
that she had made no alteration in her will in yegard 
to him, — " except that I have done something for Dolly 
that will have to come out of your pocket, Brooke." 
Brooke declared that too much could not he done for 
a person so good, and dear, and excellent as Dorothy 
Stanhury, let it come out of whose pocket it might. 
"She is nothing to you, you know," said Miss Stan- 
huiy. 

"She is a great deal to me," said Brooke. 

"What is she?" asked Miss Stanhury. 

"Oh; — a friend; a great friend." 

"Well; yes. I hope it may he so. But she won't 
have anything that I haven't saved," said Miss Stan- 
hury. "There are two houses at St. Thomas's; but I 
hought them myself, Brooke; — out of the income." 
Brooke could only declare that as the whole property 
was hers, to do what she liked with it as completely 
as though she had inheiited it from her own fath», 
no one could have any right to ask questions as to 
when or how this . or that portion of the property had 
accrued. "But I don't think I'm going to die yet, 
Brooke," she said. "If it is God's wiU, I am ready. 
Not that I'm fit, Brooke. God forhid that I should 
ever think that. But I douht whether I shall ever be 
fitter. I can go without repining if He thinks best to 
take me." Then he stood up hy her bed-side, with 
his band upon hers, and after some hesitation asked 
her whether she would wish to see her nephew Hugh. 
"No," said she, sharply. Brooke went on to say how 
pleased Hugh would have been to come to her. "I 
don't think much of death-bed reconciKations ," said 
the old woman grimly. "I loved him dearly, but he 
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didn't love me, and I don't know what good we should 
do each other." Brooke declared that Hugh did love 
her 5 but he coald not press the matter, and it was 
dropped. 

On that evening at eight Dorothy came down to 
her tea. She had dined at the same table with Brooke 
that aftemoon, but a servant had been in the room all 
the time and nothing had been said between them. 
As soon as Brooke had got bis tea he began to teil 
the Story of his failure about Hugh. He was sorry, 
he Said, that he had spoken on the subject as it had 
moved Miss Stanbury to an acrimony which he had 
not expected. 

"She always declares that he never loved her," 
said Dorothy. "She has told me so twenty times." 

"There are people who fancy that nobody cares 
for them," said Brooke. 

"Indeed there are, Mr. Burgess; and it is so natural." 

"Why natural?" 

"Just, as it is natural that there shöuld be dogs 
and cats that are petted and loved and made much of, 
and others that have to crawl through life as they can, 
cuffed and kicked and starved." 

"That depends on the accident of possession," said 
Brooke. 

"So does the other. How many people there are 
that don't seem to belong to anybody, — and if they do, 
they're no good to anybody. TheyVe not cuffed exactly, 
or starved-, but " 

"You mean that they don't get their share of af- 
fection?" 

"They get perhaps as much as they deserve," said 
Dorothy. 
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"Because they're cross-grained, or ill-tempered, or 
disagreeable?" 

"Not exactly that." 

"What then?" asked Brooke. 

"Because they're just nobodies. They are not any- 
thing particular to anybody, and so they go on living 
tili they die. You know what I mean, Mr. Burgess. 
A man who is a nobody can perhaps make himself 
somebody, — or, at any rate, he can try; but a woman 
has no means of trying. She is a nobody, and a nobody 
she must remain. She has her clothes and her food, 
but she isn't wanted anywhere. People put up with 
her, and that is about the best of her luck. If she 
were to die somebody perhaps would be sorry for her, 
but nobody would be worse off. She doesn't eam 
anything or do any good. She is just there and 
that's all." 

Brooke had never heard her speak after this fashion 
before, had never known her to utter so many con- 
socutive words, or to put forward any opinion of her 
own with so much vigour. And Dorothy herseif, when 
sho had concluded her speech, was firightened by her 
own energy and grew red in the face, and shewed 
very phdnly that she was half ashamed of herseif. 
Brooke thought that he had never seen her lock so 
pretty before, and was pleased by her enthusiasm. 
He understood perfectly that she was thinking of her 
own Position, though she had entertained no idea that 
he would so read her meaning; and he feit that it was 
iucumbeut on him to undeceive her, and make her 
know that she was not one of those women who are 
**jnst there and that's all." "One does see such a 
womau as that now and again/' he said. 
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"There are hundreds of them," said Dorothy. "And 
of course it can't be helped." 

"Such as Arabella French," said he, laughing. 

"Well, — ^yes; if she is one. It is very easy to ^ee 
the difference. Some people are of use and are always 
doing things. There are others, generally women, 
who have nothing to do, but who can't be got rid o£ 
It is a melancholy sort of feeling." 

"You at least are not one ofHhem." 

"I didn't mean to complain about myself," she 
said. "I have got a great deal to make me happy." 

"I don't suppose you regard yourself §.s an Arabella 
French," said he. 

"How angry Miss French would be if she heard 
you. She considers herseif to be one of the reigning 
beauties of Exeter." 

"She has had a very long reign, and dominion of 
that sort to be successful ought to be short." 

"That is spiteful, Mr. Burgess." 

"I don't feel spiteful against her, poor woman. 1 
own I do not love Camilla. Not that I begrudge 
Camilla her present prosperity." 

"Nor I either, Mr. Burgess." 

"She and Mr. Gibson will do very well together, I 
dare say." 

"I hope they will," said Dorothy, "and I do not 
see any reason against it. They have known each 
other a long time." 

"A very long time," said Brooke. Then he paused 
)r a minute, thinking how he might best teU her that 
rhich he had now resolved should be told on this oc- 
asion. Dorothy finished her tea and got up as though 
le were about to go to her duty up-stairs. She had 
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been as yet hardly an hoiir m the rooiHt aud tlie 
period of her relief was not fairly over, Bufc fhcre 
liad come something of a personal fiavour in iLeir con- 
versation which prompted her, unconsciously, to leavo 
him. She had, without any special indication of lior- 
self, included herseif among^ that Company of old 
maids wlio are born and live and die withont tLat vital 
interest in the affairs of life wLieh nothing^ hnt family 
duties, the care of childrenj or at least t>t' a husbancl, 
will give to a woman. If slie had not meant this she 
had feit it. He had understood her meaning-, or at 
least her feeling, and had taken npon hintsclf to as- 
sure her that she was not one of the Company whose 
privations she had endeavoitred to describo. Her in- 
stinct rather than her reason pnt Iicr at once upon her 
guard, and she prepared to leave the room. '^You 
are not going yet," he said. 

"I think I might as welL Martha has so mich to 
do, and she comes to me figain at five in the mom- 
ing." 

"Don't go quite yet," he said, pullhig ont Ms 
watch. "I know all about the hours, and it wantd 
twenty minutes to the proper time.^^ 

"There is no propei* timej Mr. Eurgess/* 

"Then you can remain a few minutes langer. The 
fact is, IVe got something I want to aay to yon." 

He was now standing Ijetween her and the door, 
so that she could not get away frora hiDi^ but at this 
moment she was absolutely ignorant of hb pnrpose, 
expecting nothing of love from him more than she 
would from Sir Peter Mancnidy. Her face had be- 
come flushed when she made her long speech, but 
there was no blush on it &$ s\ie auswered him now. 
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"Of course, I can wait,'^ slie said, "^'if ymi have anj^- 
thing to say to me." 

"Well; — I have. I should Jmye Said it beforc, 
only that that otlier man was here.^^ He was blugbiu^ 
now, — up to the roots of his hair, and feit thüt he 
was in a difficulty. There are men^ to wliom such 
moments of their lives are pleasurable^ but Brooke 
Burgess was not one of them. He woiild liave b<^cn 
glad to have had it done and ovcr, — so that then he 
might take pleasure in it. 

"What man?" asked Dorothy, in perfect iunotience* 

"Mr. Gibson, to be sure. I don't know that there 
is anybody eise." i 

"Oh, Mr. Gibson. He never comes herß now, and 
I don't suppose he will again. Aunt Stanbury is eo 
very angry with bim." 

"I don't care whether he com es or not What I 
mean is this. When I was here beforöj I was told that 
you were going — to marry him." 

"But I wasn't." 

"How was I to know that, when you didu't teil 
me? I certainly did know it after I came back froni 
Dartmoor." He paused a moment, aa though Bhe 
might have a word to say. She Ijad no word to say^ 
and did not in the least know what wag Coming. Sho 
was so far from anticipating the trutb, tiiat sbe was 
composed and easy in her mind. "But all tbat is of 
no use at all," he continued. "Wheii I waa here be- 
fore Miss Stanbury wanted you to marry Mr. GibßOn; 
and, of course, I had nothing to eay about it. Now I 
want you — to marry me." 

"Mr. Burgess!" 

"Dorothy, my darling, I love you better than aU 
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the World. I do, indeed." As soon as he Lad com- 
menced bis protestations he became profuse enough 
with them, and made a strong attenipt to support tbem 
by the action of bis hands. Bat ßhe retreated froirv 
bim Step by step, tili sbe bad regainod her cbair by 
the tea- table, and tbere sbe seated herseif, — safely, as 
sbe thougbt; but he was close to her, over her Shoulder^ 
still continuing bis protestations, offering np bis vows, 
and imploring her to reply to Ijidi, She, fis yet, had 
not answered bim by a word, save by that owe half- 
terrified exclamation of bis name, ^*Teü xn^^ at any 
rate, that you believe me, when I a^^sure yoix that I 
love you," he said. The room was going round with 
Dorothy, and the world was going round, and thcre 
had come upon her so strong a feeling of the diymp- 
tion of tbings in general, that she was at the raoment 
anything but happy. Had it Leen possible für her to 
find that the last ten minutes Imd been a drE^am, ähe 
would at tbis moment have wished that it mjght be- 
come one. A trouble had come upon her, out of whlcli 
sbe did not see her way. To dive among the waterö 
in warm weatber is very pleagant; there ia not hing 
pleasanter. But when the young s wimmer first feels 
the thorougb Immersion of big plunge, there com es 
upon bim a strong desire to be qurckly ont agaio. He 
will remember afterwards bow joyoua it was; but now, 
at this moment, the dry land is cverythiug to hini. So 
it was with Dorothy. She bad thougbt of Brooke 
Burgess as one of those bright ones of the world , witli 
whom everything is happy and pleasant^ whom every- 
body loves, who may have whatever tbey please» whoae 
lines have been laid in pleasani jdaces- She thought 
of bim as a man who might *5ome day make some 
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woman veiy happy as liis wife. To be the wife of 
sncli ii maii was, in Dorothy's estimation, one of those 
blessed chances which come to some women, but which 
she never regarded as being within her own reach. 
Thoiigh she had thought much about him, she had 
never thought of him as a possible possession for her- 
seif ^ and now that he was offering hiinself to her, she 
was not at (jnce made happy by his love. Her ideas 
of Lerself aud of her life were all dislocated for the 
momeat, and she required to be alone, that she might 
set hersplf m order, and try herseif all over, and find 
wLether her bones were broken. "Say that you be- 
heve me," ho repeated. 

**r don^t know what to say,'' she whispered. 

'*I11 teil you what to say. Say at once that yoii 
will be my wife." ' 

"I can't say that, Mr. Burgess." 

^*Why not? Do you mean that you cannot love 
me?'' 

"I thiok, if you please, I'U go up to Aunt Stan- 
bury. It iö time for me; indeed it is-, and she will be 
wondering, and Martha will be put out. Indeed I 
raust go up/' 

"And will you not answer me?" 

"I don't know what to say. You must give me a 
liitlo time lo consider. I don't quite think you're 
serioiiä/' 

'^Heaven and earth!" began Brooke. 

"Atid I'ra sure it would never do. At any rate, I 
iiuet go now- I must, indeed." 

And so she escaped, and went up tö her aunt's room, 
rMch she reached at ten minutes after her usual time, 
jid before Martha had begun to be put out. She was 

15* 
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veiy civil to Martha^ as tliougL Martha baJ been in- 
jured j and sbc put Jior band on her aunVs arm, witli a 
soft, caressing', apologetic touch^ feeling consdoua that 
Hhe had giv^en cause for offen ce* **Wiiat has he beeu 
sayjug to you?" said her aunt, as soon as Martha had 
closed the door. This was a tjuestian whieh Dorothj, 
c^^rtainlj, coTild not ansTver, Miss Stanbury mennt 
nothing by it, — nothing beyond a Biek woman^s desire 
tliat somethinj^ of the conversation of those who were 
not slck shoidd he retailed to her; but to Dorothy the 
q^uestion raeant so miieh! How should her aujit have 
known that he had said anythiug? She sat herseif 
dowD and waited, giving no ans wer to the question, 
**I tope be' geta his meals comfortably,'' said Miss 
Btanbury. 

"I am flure he does," said Dorothy, mfinitely re- 
lieved. Tlien, koowing how important it was that ber 
nunt should sleep , she took up the rolume of Jeremy 
Taylor^ andj with so great a bürden on her mind, she 
went on painfally and distinctiy with the seeond sermon 
on the Harri age King. She strove vaiianüy to keep 
her mind to the godliness of the discourBe, so that it 
might he of some possible servlce to herseif j and to 
keep her voice to the tone that might be of semce to 
her aunt. Presently she heard the grateful sound whieli 
indicatod her aunt^s repose, hut she kno"wr of expericncc 
that were she to stop, the sound and the sleep wonld 
come to an end also, For a whole hour she perscvered, 
reading the Bermon of the Marriage Ring irith sncli 
attention to the godly principles of the teaching as sbo 
could give,— with tliat terrihle bürden npon her miod. 

"Thank you; — thank you; that will do, my dean 
Sbut it upj'* said the sick womnn. "It's time now for 
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the draught." Then Dorotliy moved quietly about the 
room, and did her nurse's work with soft hand, and 
soft touch, and soft tread. After that her aunt kissed 
her, and bade her sit down and sleep. 

"m go on reading, aunt, if you'll let me," said 

Dorothy. Büt Miss Stanbury, who was not a cruel 

woman, would have no more of tlie reading, and 

Dorothy's mind was left at liberty to think of the pro- 

position that had been made to her. To one resolution 

she eame very quickly. The period of her aunt's ill- 

ness could not be a jroper time for marriage vows, or 

the amenities of love-making. She did not feel that 

he, being a man, had offended; bat she was quite sure 

that were she, a woman, the niece of so kind an aunt, 

the nurse at the bed-side of such an invalid, — were 

she at such a time to consent to talk of love, she would 

never deserve to have a lover. And from this resolve 

she got great comfort. It would give her an excuse 

for making no more assured answer at present, and 

would enable her to reflect at leisure as to the reply 

she would give him, should he ever, by any chance, 

renew his offer. If he did not, — and probably he 

would not, — then it would have been very well that he 

should not have been made the victim of a momentary 

generosity. She had complained of the dulness of her 

life, and that complaint from her had produced his 

noble, kind, generous, dear, enthusiastic benevolence 

towards her. As she thought of it all, — and by degrees 

he took great pleasure in thinking of it, — her mind 

^estowed upon him all manner of eulogies. She could 

lOt persuade herseif that he really loved her, and yet 

he was füll at heart of gratitude to him for the ex- 

ression of his love. And as for herseif, could she 
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love him? We wlio are lookvng on of conrse know 
that ßhe loved him; — tliat from tliis momeiit tiiere was 
notliing belonging to him, down to hh shoe-tie, Ümt 
would not be dear to her Leai't and aii emblem io 
tender as to force a tear from her. He had already 
become her god, though slie did not know it She 
made comparisons between Lim and Mr. tiibaon, and 
tried to convince herseif that the JTidgment, i^^hich was 
always pronounced very clearly in Brooke's favour^ 
came from anything but her heart, Aiid thus throug;h 
the long watches of the night shc bocame very happy, 
feeling but not knowing that the whüle aspect of the 
World was changed to her by thoße few wordw which 
her lover had spoken to her. Öhe thought now that it 
would be consolation enough to her m futnre to know 
that such a man as Brooke Bürge sa had once aaked 
her to be the partner of bis lifo, and that it would bc 
almost ungenerous in her to pusL her advantage further 
and attempt to take him at bis word, Besiäes^ there 
would be obstacles. Her aunt would dislike such a 
marriage for him, and he would be bound to oliey her 
aunt in such a matter. She would not allow herseif 
to think that she could ever become Brooke ^s wife, 
but nothing could roh her of the treasure of the offer 
which he had made her. Then Martha came to her 
at five o'clock, and she went to her bed to dream for 
an hour or two of Brooke Burgesa and her futurc 
life. 

On the next moming ahe met him at breakfast. 
She went down stairs later than usualj not tili ten, 
having hung about her aunt's room, thinking that thns 
she would escape him for the present. öhe would wait 
tiU he was gone out, and then she would go down. 
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She did wait; but slie could not hear the front door, 
and then her aunt murmured sometliing about Brooke's 
breakfast. She was told to go down, and she went. 
But when on the stairs she slunk back to her own 
room, and stood tl|ere for awhile, aimless, motionless, 
not knowing what to do. Then one of the girls came 
to her, and told her that Mr. Burgess was waiting 
breakfast for her. She knew not what excuse to make, 
and at last descended slowly to the parlour. She was 
very happy, but had it been possible for her to have 
run away.she would have gone. 

"Dear Dorothy," he said at once. "I may call 
you so, — may I not?" 

"Oh yes/' 

"And you will love me; — and be my own, own 
wife?" 

"No, Mr. Burgess." 

"No?" 

"I m^an-, — that is to say " 

"Do you love me, Dorothy?" 

"Only think how ill Aunt Stanbury is, Mr. Burgess*, 
— perhaps dying! How can I have any thought now 
except about her? It wouldn't be right-, — would it?" 

"You may say that you love me." 

"Mr. Burgess, pray, pray don't speak of it now. 
If you do I must go away." 

"But do you love me?" 

"Pray, pray don't, Mr. Burgess!" 

There was nothing more to be got from her dur- 
ng the whole day than that. He told her in the even- 
ng that as soon as Miss Stanbury was well, he would 
^ome again-, — that in any case he would come again. 
>he sat quite still as he said this, with a solemn face, 
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— but smiling at lieart, laughiog at lieai-t, so liajjpyl 
When she got up to leave Lirn, and was Force d to give 
him her band, he seiKod her in !ub arma and kissed 
her. *'That is very, very wrong^,^' ehe said, sobbmg, 
and then ran to her rooni, — tho Impplest girl in all 
Exeter. He was to tstart; early on the following mom- 
ing, and she knew that slic would not he foreed to see 
him again. Thinkinjü^ of him was so mach pleaa anter 
than seeing him! 



CHAPTER XX. 

Mr. Outhütue comi^lalnt; thsA Wi Hard, 

Life had gone on during- the winter at ISt. Did- 
dulph's Parsonago in a dull» wcary^ painful manner. 
There had come a letter in November from Trevelyaa 
sto bis wife, saying tbat as he could trust neither her 
nor her uncle with the cuatody of bis cbild^ be übonld 
send a person armed with duc legal antbority, ad~ 
dressed to Mr. Ontbouse, for the recovery of tbe bo^^", 
and desiring tbat little Louis mi^ht be at once sur- 
rendered to the mesäenger* Then of course there had 
arisen great trouble in the bonse- Both M>9. Trevelyan 
and Nora Rowley had leamcd by tliis time tbat, as re- 
garded the mäste r of tbe bouse, tbey were not wel- 
come guests at St, Diddulpb's. When tbe tkreat was 
sbewn to Mr. Outbouse^ be did not aay a word to in- 
dicate tbat the child ölionld be given np. Ho mattered 
something, indeed, about impotent nonsense , wbicb 
seemed to imply tbat tbe threat cnuld be of no avaü; 
but there was none of tbat reassurance to be obtained 
from bim which a positive promise on bia part to hold 
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tlie baini against all comers would have given. Mrs. 
OatbouBe told Ler niece more than once that the child 
would be given tu no messenger whatever; but even 
üliB did not give tlie assurance with that energy which 
the mother woidd have liked. "They shall drag bim 
away irom me by force if they do take him!" said the 
mother, gnrtshiiig her teeth. Oh, if her father would 
hnt come! Fqt 3omc weeks she did not let the boy 
out ol' her aif^^ht; but wheii no messenger had presented 
liimself by Chri&tmas tiine, they all began to beliebe 
that tho threat had in truth meant nothing, — that il 
had beeil part of the ravings of a madman. 

But the threat had lueant something. Early on 
üwe momiug in Jaimary Mr. Outhouse was told that a 
peröou in the hall wanted to see him, and Mrs. Trevel- 
yan, who was öittiug at hreakfast, the child being at 
the momcnt up-stairHj started from her seat. The maid 
descrihed the man aa bcing "All as one as a gen- 
tleman/* though shc wouid not go so far as to say that 
he wa« a gentleman m fact. Mr. Outhouse slowly rose 
from liia breakfaat, went out to the man in the passage, 
and bade him follow into the little closet that was now 
used m a ötudy. It is needless perhaps to say that the 
man was BozzJe. 

"I dare uay^ Mr. HoiithouBe, you don't know me," 
said Bozalo. Mr, Outhouse, disdaining all compli- 
meutary language^ said that he certainly did not. "My 
name, Mr. Houthoüüe, ia Samuel Bozzle, and I live at 
Ko. 55, StoTiy Walk, ITuion Street, Borough. I was 
in the Force once, but I work on my own 'ook now." 
"Wbat do yott want with me, Mr. Bozzle?" 
*'It iän*t so much with you, sir, as it is with a lady 
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as is under your protection; and it ien^t so TDUch ^th 
tlie lady as it is with her infant." 

"Tlien you may go away, Mj". Boazle^" said Mr. 
Outliouse, impatiently. "You may as well ^o away at 
once." 

"Will you please read them few linefl> sir," said 
Mr. Bozzle. "Tliey is in Mr. Trew]]y?in^ö liandwritiJiDr, 
wliich will no doubt be familiär cbaractengj—leastways^ 
to Mrs. T., if you don't know tLe gt'.nVii fiM:/' Mr. 
Outliouse^ after looking at the papei" for a minute, and 
considering deeply what in this emerg:ency he had 
better do, did take the paper and read it. The words 
ran as foUows: "I hereby give füll authority to Mr, 
Samuel Bozzle, of 55, Stony Walk^ Union Street, 
Borough, to claim and to enforce possession of flie body 
of my child, Louis Trevelyan; and I require that finj 
person whatsoever who may now bave tho cnstody of 
the Said child, whether it be my wife <>r any of her 
friends, shall at once deliver him iip to Mr. Bozzle on 
the production of this authority. — rAJiJii* Trevelyan." 
It may be explained that before this document had 
been written there had been much üoriv^spondence ou 
the subject between Bozzle and his employer. To give 
the ex-policeman his due, he had not at iirst wishcd to 
meddle in the matter of the child. Ho had a wifo at 
home who expressed an opinion with much vigour that 
the boy should be left with its mc^ther, and that he, 
Bozzle, should he succeed in getting hold of the child, 
would not know what to do with it- Bozzle waB aware, 
moreover, that it was his business to find out facta, 
and not to perform actions. But his employer had bc- 
come very urgent with him. Mr. Bideawhilc had 
positively refused to move in the mafier; and Trevelyan, 
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mad as he was, Lad feit a disincliuation to throw bis 
affairs into the Lands of a certain Mr. Skint, of Stam- 
ford Street, whom Bozzle had recommended to him as 
a lawyer. Treveljan had hinted, moreover^ that if 
Bozzle would make the application in person, that 
application, if not obeyed, would act with usefolness 
as a preliminary step for further personal measures to 
be taken by himself. He intended to retum to Eng- 
land for the purpose, but he desired that the order for 
the child's rendition should be made at once. There- 
fore Bozzle had come. He was an eamest man, and 
had now worked himself up to a certain degree of 
energy in the matter. He was a man loving power, 
and specially anxious to enforce obedience from those 
with whom he came in contact by the production of 
the law's mysterious authority. In bis heart he was 
ever tapping people on the Shoulder, and telling them 
that they were wanted. Thus, when he displayed bis 
document to Mr. Outhouse, he had taught himself at 
least to desire that that document should be obeyed. 

Mr. Outhouse read the paper and tumed up bis 
nose at it. "You had better go away," said he, as he 
thrust it back into Bozzle's band. 

"Of course I shall go away when I have the 
child." 

"Psha!" said Mr. Outhouse. 

"What does that mean. Mr. Houthouse? I presume 
you'U not dispute the patemal parent's legal authority?" 

"Go away, sir," said Mr. Outhouse. 

"Go away!" 

"Yes; — out of this house. It's my belief that you're 
a knave." 
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"A knave, Mi*. Houthouse?" 

"Yes; — a knave. No fnie wlio iv^as not a kna^'e 
would lend a hand towardt* separatiug a littlo t^Lild 
from its mother. I tliink yi>u are a knave, but 1 don't 
tliink you are fool enougi to snppose that the cliild 
will be given up to you." 

"It's mj belief that knave h Imctionable,'' said 
Bozzle, — wbose respect, however, for the clergynian 
was rising fast. "Would ytm mlnd ringing tLe bDÜ, 
Mr. Houthouse, and calling me a knave agaio befor© 
the young woman?" 

"Go away," said Mr. Outhouse. 

"If you bave no objection, eir, I should be glad 
to see the lady before I goes." 

"You won't see any lady here; and if you don^t 
get out of my house when I teil you, 1*11 send for a 
real policeman." Then was Bozzle conquered; and, aa 
he went, he admitted to Liuiself that !ie had sinned 
against all the rules of bis life in attempting to 
go beyond the legitimate Hne of his professiou. Äs 
long as he confined himself to the getting up of facts 
nobody could threaten him with a "^^real poÜceman*" 
But one fact he had leamed to-day. The der gy man 
of St. Diddulph's, who had been represented to him as 
a weak, foolish man, was anything but that Bozzle 
was much impressed in favour of Mr. Outhousei and 
would have been glad to have done that gentlcman 
a kindness had an opportunity come in bis way. 

"What does he want, Uncle Oliphant?" said 
Mrs. Trevelyan at the foot of the staire, guarding 
the way up to the nursery. At thia moment the 
front door had just been closed behind the back of Mr. 
Bozzle. 
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"Tou h&d better ask no questions," said Mr. Out- 

^^Bnt is it about Louis?" 

*'Yea^ he cnme ubout hira." 

"Well? Of caiirse you must teil me, Uncle Oli- 
pliant. Tliink of my condition." 

^Mle had eame stupid paper in liiß band from your ■ 

husbaud, Lut it mcant nothing." 

*'He yruB tbe messenger, tben?" 

"Yes, lie was the messenger. But I don't suppose 
he expected to get anything. Never mind. Go up 
and look after tbe cbild." Then Mrs. Trevelyan re- 
tunied to her boy^ and Mr. Outhouse went back to his 
paperfl, 

It wa3 yery hard lipon bim, Mr. Outhouse thought, 
— very hard. Hc was threatened with an action now, 
aQd most pTobably would become subject to one. 
Thougb be had bcen spirited enough in presence of 
tbe enemy, he was very much out of spirits at this 
moment, Thou|^b he had admitted to himself that his 
duty reqiiired bim to protect bis wife's niece, he had 
never takcn tbe poor woman to his heart with a loving, 
generous feeling of true guardianship. Tliough he 
would not give up the child to Bozzle, he thorougbly 
T\'^isb(5d that tbe cbild was out of his house. Though 
be called Bozzle a knave and Trevelyan a madman, 
still he considered that Colonel Osbome was the chief 
Spinner j and that Einily Trevelyan had behaved badly. 
Tic constantly repeated to himself tbe old adage, that 
'here was no Hmoke without fire; and lamented the 
niftfortune tbat had brought bim into close relation with 
bings and people tbat were so little to his taste. He 
;at for awhilc^ with a pen in his band, at the miserable 
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little Substitute for a library table wbjch bad been pro^ 
vided for bim, and strove to t<jllect bis tboiights and 
go on with bis work. But the effiirt was in vain, 
Eozzle would be tbere, presenting bis document, and 
begging tbat tbe maid migbt be rung: for, in order tbat 
sbe migbt bear bim called a knavo. Änd tbcn be 
knew tbat on this very day bis iiiece intended to band 
bim money, wbicb be could not refuse. Of wbat nne 
would it be to refuse it now, aft«r it liad becn ooce 
taken? As be could not write a word, be rose and 
went away to bis wife. 

"If tMs goes on mucb longer/^ said be, ""I stall be 
in Bedlam." 

"My dear, don't speak of it in tbat way!" 

*'That's all very well. I su^tpoee 1 unght lo n&j 
tbat I like it. Tbere bas been a pol ie ein an bere wlm 
is going to bring an action againtst me." 

"A policeman!" 

"Some one tbat ber busband bau t^ent for the 
cbild." 

"Tbe boy must not be giveu up, Olipbant^' 

"It's all very well to say tbat, but I suppose we 
must obey tbe law. Tbe Pars o nage of Bt Diddnlpli's 
isn't a Castle in tbe Apennines. Wben it c-omes t** 
tbis, tbat a policeman is sent bere to fetcb any mau^s 
cbild, and tbreatens me witb an action be cause I teil 
bim to leave my bouse, it is very bard upon me, öeeing 
bow very little IVe bad to do witb it. It'e all over 
tbe parisb now tbat my niece is kept bere away froni 
ber busband, and tbat a lover comes to see ber. lliis 
about tbe policeman will be known now, of course. I 
only say it is bard; tbat's all" Tbe wife did all that 
sbe could to comfort bim, remiudiug biui that Sir Mar- 
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maduke would be home soon, and that then the bürden 
would be taken from bis sboulders. But she was forced 
to admit that it was very bard. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Hugh Stanbury is shewn to be no Coojuror. 

Many weeks bad now passed since Hugb Stanbury 
bad paid bis visit to St. Diddulpb's, and Nora Rowley 
WJELS beginning to believe tbat her rejection of her 
lover bad been so firm and decided that she would 
never see bim er hear from bim more; — and she bad 
long since confessed to berself that i£ she did not see 
bim or hear from bim soon, life would not be worth a 
straw to her. To all of us a single treasure counts for 
mucb more wben the outward circumstances of our life 
are dull, unvaried, and melancholy, than it does wben 
OUT days are füll of pleasure, or excitement, or even 
of business. With Nora Rowley at St. Diddulpb's 
life at present was very melancholy. There was little 
or no Society to enliven her. Her sister was sick at 
heart, and becoming ill in health under the bürden of 
her troubles. Mr. Outbouse was moody and wretched-, 
and Mrs. Outbouse, though she did her best to make 
her house comfortable to her unwelcome inmates, could 
not make it appear that their presence there was a 
pleasure to her. Nora understood better than did her 
sister bow distasteful the present arrangement was to 
leir uncle, and was consequently very uncomfortable 
1 tbat score. And in the midst of that unbappiness, 
le of course told berself that she was a young woman 
iserable and unfortunate altogether. It is always so 
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with US. The lieart when it is burdened, though it 
may have ample strengtli to "bear tlie "bürden, loses its 
buoyancy and doubts its own power. It is lik^ the 
Springs of a carriage whicli are pressed flat by the 
superincumbent weight. But because the Springs are 
good, the weight is carried safely, and they are the 
better afterwards for their required pnrposes becanse of 
the trial to which they have been subjected. 

Nora had sent her lover away, and now at the end 
of three months from the day of his dismissal she had 
taught herseif to believe that he would never come 
again. Amidst the sadness of her life at St. Diddulph's 
some confidence in a lover expected to come again 
would have done much to cheer her. The more she 
thought of Hugh Stanbury, the more fully she became 
convinced that he was the man who as a lover, as a 
husband, and as a companion, would just suit all her 
tastes. She endowed him liberally with a hundred 
good gifts in the disposal of which Nature had been 
much more sparing. She made for herseif a mental 
Portrait of him more gracious in its flattery than ever 
was canvas coming from the hand of a Court limner. 
She gave him all gifts of manliness, honesty, trutb, 
and energy, and feit regarding him that he was a 
Paladin, — such as Paladins are in this age, that he 
was indomitable, sure of success, and fitted in all re- 
spects to take the high position which he would cer- 
tainly win for himself. But she did not presume him 
to be endowed with such a -constancy as would make 
him come to seek her hand again. Had Nora at thi 
time of her life been living at the West-end of Londor 
and going out to parties three or four times a weel 
she would have been quite easy about his coming. Tli 
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ppringB woiild not have been weighted so heavily, and 
her Leart would have been elastic. 

Ko doubt she had forgotten many o£ the circum- 
stances of his visit and of bis departure. Immediately 
on hU ^oing sbe bad told her sister tbat be would cer- 
tainly come again, bnt bad said at the same time that 
liis Coming could be of no use. He was so poor a 
man; and sbe, — thougb poorer tban be, — bad been so 
little accustomed to poverty of life, tbat sbe bad tben 
acknowledged to berself tbat sbe was not fit to be bis 
wife, Gradually, as tbe slow weeks went by ber, tbere 
bad come a cbange in ber ideas. Sbe now tbougbt 
that he never would come again; but that if be did 
fihe would confess to bim that her own views about 
life wem changed. "I* would teil bim frankly that I 
could eat a crust with bim in any garret in London." 
But thig was said to berself; — ^never to her sister. 
Emüy and Mrs. Outhouse had determined together that 
it would be wise to abstain from all mention of Hugb 
Stanbury^s name. Nora had feit that ber sister bad so 
abstamed, and this reticence had assisted in producing 
tbe despair which had come upon her. Hugb, when 
he bad left her, had certainly given her encouragement 
to expect that be would retum. Sbe bad been sure 
then tbat be would retum. Sbe had been sure of it, 
tbough abe had told bim that it would be useless. But 
now, when these sad weeks had slowly crept over her 
head, when during the long hours of the long days sbe 
^lad tbougbt of bim continually, — telling berself tbat it 
vas impossible tbat she sbould ever become tbe wife 
>f any man if she did not become his, — she assured 
xerself tbat sbe had seen and beard the last of bim. 

fft Imttt hs was Bight. IL 16 
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Slie inust surelj itave, t>r^g(^tten lib Iiot words aad tltut 
dumig^ einbrace. 

Tbeu there came a letter tu iier. Tlie question of 
tiie iiiaiiag;Gmeut, of Ictters for young laUiüs iti handled 
yery diflereiitlj in different hüuses. in Bome eatablish- 
raents tke post ia aö free to jouiif;: iadies as it ih to the 
revereiid üeuiurs of the Louseliold. In otiiers k ia crm- 
sidcred to be qnite a matter of course tliat scaie ex- 
perienced diseretion should alt in judgmeut on tbe cor- 
respondence of the dau^hterß of the family. Wbou 
Nora Eowiey was living witli ber sister in Curzoa 
Street, sbe wonlJ bave been verj indignant indeed bad 
it been öugg^ested to ber tbat tbere was any autliority 
over her letterE veHted in ber Bister. But nowj eircum- 
stanced as sbe was at St. Diddnlpb^s, sbe did niider- 
stand tbat no letter vronld reacti her witliout ber auiit 
knowiiig' tbat it bad come. All ibis was dJistasteinl to 
her, — as were indeed all tbe details of bei- lifo at Öt, 
Didduiph^sj— but sbe could not help berself. Had Jier 
atint tüld her thnt Bbe sbotüd never be allowed lo 
receive a lettor at allj die nmst have submitted tili her 
inotber had coaie to her relief. Tbe letter wbicli 
reaehed her now was put into her bands bj ber sister, 
but it bad been given to Mrs. Trevelyan by Mrs. Lhit- 
koiise, "liora,'' said Mre. ""rrevelyan, '''burc is a letter 
for you. I tbink it is from Mr. fcstaiibury." 

''Give it me,'^ said Nora grcodily, 

^'Of conrse 1 will give it you, But 1 bope you do 
not intend to correspond 'witb bim,^^ 

"■'If be baö writteii to me I shall ans wer bim of 
course," said Nora, hobüng^ ber treasnre. 

''Annt Mary tliinka tbfit you sliould not do uo tili 
papa and mamma have arri^ed." 



i 
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^^ 1? Aunt Miiiy JÄ nhtüd of me let her teil me &q, 
and I will coiitrive to g^o sömewliere eise." Poor Nora 
knew tJiat this tLi'^at was fatile. There was uo Louae 
tf> whicl] Khe could tako herself. 

^^SllG ii^ unt afrfiid of you at all, Nora. 81ie fnily 
yjijs that slje thinks jou ehould not write to Mr. Süiti- 
buiy," Then ^otii fts^caped to the cold but j^oliUtrj 
seclusion. of her bed-room and there she read her 
letter 

The read er maj remerober that Hugh Sf snhury 
when he laät left St. JDidduIijh's had not been oppressed 
hj anj üf tbe i^loomy reveries of a despairing luYer, 
He hjid öpoken bis rnind Irt^ely to Nora, and had feit 
hiroaelf jaHtiiied in belicvin^ that he had not npoken in 
vain. He had had bor in bis arms, and she h,id ibund 
it inipossible to mj that she did not love him, But 
then ahe had beeu quite firm in her purpose to f^ive 
him Tio encnurag-emeiit that she could avoid. Sbe had 
aaid no ward that would justifj him in considering 
that there was anj engagement between them; and, 
moreoverj he hitd been wamed not to come to tlie 
hon^e bj its Tnistress. Frnm day to day he tbougbt 
of it all, now tciling' bimself that there was notliing to 
ho done but to tmst in her üdelity tili he should be in 
a Position to ulfer lif^r ii fitting liome, and then rcÜect- 
mg that he could not es pect such a girl hü Nora 
Rüwley tu wait für him, unless he could sut^ceed in 
making Jier iinderstünd thut he at any rate intended 
to wait für her, Oii one day he would thhik tbat 
^öd faith and proper consideration for Nora herself 
■etjuired him to keep sileut, on the next he would teil 
lim seif tbat aut^b maudUn cbivalry as he was proposiug 
o himßelf was aure to go to the wall and be neither 

.16* 
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rewarded nor recognised. So at last he sat down and 
wrote the following letter; — 

"Lilacolu^a Ich Fic^ldä, Jänuary. 186—. 

"Dbarest Nora, 

"Ever since I last saw you at St Diddnlph's, I 
have been trying to teach myself what I on^ht to do 
in reference to you. Somctimcs I think that because 
I am poor I ought to Lold my tongue. At otberg I 
feel sure that I ought to speak out loTid^ becauee I love 
you so dearly. You maj presume that just at this 
moment the latter opiniou is in tbe ascendant. 

"As I do write I mean to he very hold^ — -so bold 
that if I am wrong you will be thorotighly disgusted 
with me and will never willingly 8ee me a^aia. Btit 
I think it best to be true, and to eay whfit I think, I 
do believe that you love me. Äecording to all prece- 
dent I ought not to say so; — but I do believe it. Ever 
since I was at St. Diddulph^s that belief bas niade me 
happy, — though there ha.ve been moments of donbt, If 
I thought that you did not loye nie, I would trouble 
you no further. A man may win his waj to love when 
social circumstances are surb as to throw him and tbe 
girl together; but such in not tlie caee with us; and 
unless you love me now, you never will love me/' 'M 
do — I do!" Said Nora, presKing the letter to her bo€oni- 
"If you do, I think that you owe it me to say so, and 
to let me have all the joy and all the feehng of re- 
sponsibility which such an aasurance will give me/' 
"I will teil him so," said Noraj "I don't care what 
may come afterwards, btit I will teil bim the trutb/' 
"I know," continued HuL^bj "that an engagemeat with 
me now would be hazardoua, bet-auae what I eam is 
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both acanty aud precaricjusj but it seems to mo tliat 
nothing^ could ever be done without some risk. There 

are risks of different kinds, " Slie wondered 

ivh etiler Le was thinking when he wrote this of tke 
raek oa wliick lier sister^s barque had beeu aplit to 
pieceB; — ^^and we niay hardly hope to avoid them all. 
Für myself, I ow^n tbat life would be tarne to me, if 
tüere wcre no dangers ta be overcome. 

"If you do love 1110^ and will say so, I will not 
ask you to bö mj wiftj tili I can give you a proper 
Lome 7 bat the knowledg;e that I am the master of tke 
treasuje wkich I des Ire will give me a double energy, 
aad will make me feel that when I have gained so 
muck I cannot fail of ad ding to it all other s maller 
tliings that may be necessary. 

^'Pray, — pray send me an answer. I cannot reach 
you exeept by writing, as I was told by your aunt not 
to come to the house again. 

'*Dearest Nora, pj-ay believe 

**That I shali always be truly yours only, 

"HüGH Stanbüry." 



Write to him! Of cotirse she would write to him. 
Of CüursG ske would confess to him the trutk, "^'He 
teile me that I owe it to him to say so, and I ackuow- 
ledge tbe debt/' shc said aloud to kerself. '^And as 
for a proper kome, he skall be the judge of that." She 
reaolved that she would not be a fine lady, not fastidi- 
ous, not coy, not afvaid to take her fall sharc of the 
riflk of which he spoke iu such manly terms. '^It is 
quite true. Aö Le has been able to make me love 
him, I hare no right to stand aloof, — even if I wislied 
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it" As slie was wnlkitig up and doim tlie room so 
TCBolviiig her sisfer cainc to lier 

"Well, dearl" said Emüj. "May I ask M^Lat H 
is be says?'* 

Nora pftused a moiiient, liülding' the Iclter tij::lit in 
her hand^ and then slie hcld it out to her eiflter, "Tliere 
it is. You maj read it." Mrs, Trevelyati took tlie 
letter and read it Blowly, during wlilch Kora stood 
lookin g out of the window. She wonld not -wfitcli her 
aiflter's face, aa Etbe did not wisE to bave to reply to 
any outward signfi of disapprovak ^^Giyg it nie ^ack,-' 
she Haid, wheü sUe heard by tbe refoldiBg of the paper 
that the peruf^al was finished. 

"Of coxiree I shall give it von back, dear." 

"Yes;— thatika. I did not raean to doiibt you." 

"And what wil! you do, I^ora?" 

"Ans wer it of conrHe.** 

"I would thiük a little before I anffwered it," said 
Mrs. Trevelyan, 

"I have thought, — a ^eat deal, already-" 

"And how will you an&wer it?" 

Nora paiiHpd again beiore sbe replied, *'Äfl nearly 
as I know bow to do in such words as he would put 
into niy mouth, I t^hM strive to write just what I 
think be wo nid wisb me to write,'' 

■^'Then ymi will enga^e yourself to bim, Nora?" 

"Certainly I ehalb I am enga^d to bim already, 
I have been ever sinee he came here,"^^ 

"You told me tbat tbere was nothing of the kind." 

"I told you that I loved him better than anybody 
in the world, and that onght to bare made you knoM 
what it muBt com© to, When I am thiiLking of hin 
ev^ day, and every hour, how can I not be glad tc 
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liavG au Engagement settled with him? I couldn't 
luarry anyboiij clse^ and I Jon't want to remain as I 
am.'" The tears came into the married sister's eyes, 
and rolUd down her cheekB, as this was said to her. 
Would it not have been better for her had she re- 
maiiied as Bhe was? *'Defir Emily," said Nora, "you 
liaYC got Louey ötill." 

'"Yes;— and thcy mean tf> take him from me. But 
I do not winh to speak of myself. Will you postpone 
your answer tili mamma ih here?" 

"I cannot do tbat, EmOy. Wliat; receive such a 
letter aa that, and B*^nd no reply to it!" 

*^I would write a ILne for you, and explain " 

**Nö, indeedj Emily. I choose to answer my own 
letters. I hnve sbewn you tbat, because I trust you; 
but I have fully iijade up my mind as to what I shall 
write. It will have been written and sent before 
dinner." 

"I tliink you will be wrong, Nora." 

"Why wTüngf When I came over here to stay 
with you, would mamma cvcr have thought of direct- 
ing me not to acccpt any offer tili her consent had 
been obtained all the way from the Mandarins? She 
would never have dreamed of such a thing." 

^*Will you ask Aunt Mary?" 

"Certaiuly not What is Aunt Mary to me? We 
are here m her hijuse for a time, under the press of 
circumstances^ but I owe her no obedience. She told 
^Ir. Staub ury not to come here; and he has not come; 
.od I shall not ask him to come. I would not willingly 
jring any one into "Dncle Oliphant's house, that he 
tnd she do not wish to see. But I will not admit that 
itber of them have any authority over me." 
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"Then who has, dearest?" 

^'Nobody; — except papa and mamma; and they 
Jhave chosen to leave me to myaelf," 

Mrs. Trevelyan found it impossible to gliaka her 
ßister's firmness, and could her seif do iiotlviiag, except 
teil Mrs. Outhouse what was the titate of affairs. WLeu 
she Said tliat she ßliould do this, tliere almost eame to 
be a flow of high words betweeu tlie two äisters; but 
at last Nora assented. "As for knowing, l doa't care 
if all the world knows it. I öhall do uothing^ in a 
corner. I don't suppose Aunt Mary will endeavour to 
prevent my posting my letter." 

Emily at last went to seek Krs, Outhouse, and 
Nora at once sat down to her desk. Neither of the 
sisters feit at all sure that Mrs. Outhouse would not 
attempt to stop the emission of the Icttcr from her 
house; but, as it happened, she was out, and did not 
retum tili Nora had come back from her jonrney to 
the neighbouring post-office. Öhe 'w'^otild trust her 
letter, when written, to no hands biit her ownj and as 
she herseif dropped it into the Biife eusto dy of th© 
Postmaster-General, it also shall be revealed to the 
public : — 

"Parsonage, St. Dlddulph'ö, Januiry^ l&Ö— . 

"De AR HüöH, 
"For I suppose I may as well write to you in that 
way now. I have been made so happy hy yonr 
affectionate letter. Is not that a candid coufeaeion for 
a young lady? But you teil rae that I owe you tlie 
truth, and so I teil you the truth. Nobody will ever 
be anything to me, except you; and you are every- 
thing. I do love you; and shouhl it ever be possible, 
I will become your wife. 
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'^I tave Said so much, because I feel that I ought 
to ohey the order you have given me-, but pray do not 
try to see me or write to me tili mamma has arrived. 
She and papa will be bere in tbe spring, — quite early 
IQ the spring, we hope; and then you may come to 
US, What tbey may say, of cöurse, I cannot teil; but 
i ahall be true to you. 

"Your own, witb truest affection, 

^'NORA. 

^^Of course, you knew that I loved you, and I 
don*t thmk tbat you are a conjuror at all." 

As soon as ever the letter was written, she put on 
her bonnet, and went forth with it herseif to the post- 
oflfice. Mrs. Trevelyan stopped her on the stairs, and 
eudeavoured to detain her, but Nora would not be 
detaiued. "I must judge for myself about this," she 
auld. "If mamma were here, it would be different, 
butj as ehe is not here, I must judge for myself." 

What Mrs. Outhouse might have done had she 
been at home at the time, it would be useless to sur- 
mbe- She was told what had happened when it 
occurred^ and questioned Nora on the subject. "I 
thought I understood from you," she said, with some- 
tliiiig of severity in her counteuance, "that there was 
to be notliing between you and Mr. Stanbury — at any 
rate, tili my brother came home?" 

"I neVer pledged myself to anything of the kind, 
Aunt Mary," Nora said. "I think he promised that 
he would not come here, and I don't suppose that he 
means to come. If he should do so, I shall not see 
bim." 

With this Mrs. Outhouse was obliged to be content. 
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Tbe letter ^tis gone, and could not be stnpped. Kor, 
indeed, Lad any aiithorify beöu dcle^ated to her hy 
which slie T^ouSd have been justiHed m stoppiu": it 
8 he could only join lier Luäband iii wishing tbat they 
both mij^ht be relieved, as soon jis possible^ from tbe 
terrible bürden wlii^b had been thrown upon them. 
*'I call it very liard,'' saäd Mr. Oütlioiise;^*Very hard, 
iiideed. If we were to desire tbem to leave tbe liorise, 
everybodj would cry out upon us for oi^r cmeltv; and 
yet, wliiie tboy ren^aiu here^ tbey will submit tbem- 
sei V es to uo autbority. As far as I ean sec, tbey may, 
botb of tbem^ do jnst wbat tbey ]»lease, and we eanH 
atop it;^ 

CirAPTER XXII. 

Misß äTANnUKY for a long^ time pergisfrted in beiiig 
neither better nor worse. Sir Peter T^rould not dedare 
Her &tate to be precarioiia, Dor would he say tbat she 
was out of danger; and Mr. Martin bad boen so utterly 
proBtrated by tbe nearly-fatal effecti^ of Eis own mifltake 
tbat he was qirite nnable to rally bimself and talk nn 
tbe pubject witb any spirit or confidence. Wben inter- 
rof^atcd be wonld simply reply tliat Sir Petor said tliis 
and Sir Peter said tbat, and thns add to, rather than 
diminifih, tbe doubt, and excitement, and varied opinion 
whit!li prevailed thron f^b tbe city. On one naorning it 
was absolntely asaerted within tbe limits of the Cloee 
tbat Misö Stanbnry was dying,— and it was belieyed 
for half a day at the bank tbat ehe was then lyinf? in 
articnlo mortis. Tbßte had got abnnt^ too^ a report 
that a portion of the property bad only been left to 
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Miss StaTibury for her life, that the Burgen see would 
be able to reclaim the houses in the city, find that a 
will had been made altogether in favour of Dorotliy, 
cntting out even Brooke from any share in tlie inlierit- 
ance 5 — -and thus Exeter had a good deal to say refipcct- 
jng the affairs and State of health of our old fricncL 
Miss Stanbury's illness, however, was truc enougli. 
She wa« much too ill to hear anything of what was 
going on; — too ill to allow Martha to talk to her at 
all aUoiit the outside public. When the invalid hersplf 
would awk questions about the affairs of the worltl, 
Martha would be very discreet and tum away froni 
the subject. Miss Stanbury, for instance, ill as she 
was, exhibited a most mundane interest, not exactly jri 
C am lila Fronch's marriage, but in the delay which 
that marriage seemed destined to encounter. "I dare 
say h<5'll slip out of it yet," said the sick lady to her 
Konfident ial servant. Then Martha had thought it 
right to change the subject, feeling it to be WToug that 
an old lady on her death-bed should be taking joy in 
the disappoititment of her young neighbour. Martha 
chaeged the subject, first to jelly, and then to the 
piialmH of the day. Miss Stanbury was too weak to 
resist^ bnt the last verse of the last psalm of the 
cvening had hardly been finished before ßhe r<*marked 
that she would never believe it tili she saw it, "It's 
all in. the hands of Büm as is on high, mum/' said 
Martha^ tuming her eyes up to the ceiling, and üloaing 
the hook at the same time, with a look strongly in- 
dicatiye of displeasure. 

Miss Stanbury understood it all as well as though 
ßhc werc in porfect health. She knew her own failiTi^^s, 
waa conscious of her worldly t endendes, and perceived 
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that her old servant was lliirLking of iL And then 
sundry odd thoughts, half-djgested tLoiigbts, ideaa töo 
difficult for her present strength, crossed her brain. 
Had it been wicked of her when she wae well to hope 
that a scheming woman should üot nucceed in betrayiiig 
a man by her schemes into im ill-assorted marriage^ 
and if not wicked then, waü it wiekod tiow becanse 
she was ill? And from that tKought her min d travelled 
on to the ordinär j practices of death-bed pietj. Could 
an assiimed devotion be of xihq to her iiow,— such a 
devotion as Martha was enjoining upon her froni hoiir 
to hour, in pure and affectionate öolicitude fnr her anui? 
She had spoken one evening of a gamo of cards^ saylu^ 
that a game of cribbage would have consoled her. Theu 
Martha, with a shudder, had suggested a hyinn, aüd 
had had recourse at once to a sleeping draught. Miss 
Stanbury had submitted, but had undersiood it all. If 
Cards were wicked, she had indeed beeu a tcrriblo 
sinner. What hope could there he now, an her death- 
bed, for one so sinful? And ahe could not repent of 
her Cards, and would not try to repont of th^ni, not 
seeing the evil of them; aud if they were inuocenti 
why should she not have the consolation now,- — wheji 
she so much wanted it? Yet she knew that the whole 
household, even Dorothy, would he in arms against 
her, were she to suggest such a tliing. She took the 
hymn and the sleeping draught, telling herseif that it 
woidd be best for her to banish such ideas from her 
mind. Pastors and masterg Iiad laid down for her a 
mode of living, which she had followed, but indifferently 
perhaps, but still with an intention of obedienco. They 
had also laid down a mode of dyjng^ aud it ^vüuld be 
well that she should follow that aa closely aa possible- 
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Slie Tvonld saj notliinj^ tnore abont cards. She would 
thiuk uotUing more of Camilla French. But, as she so 
resolved, with intellect half asleep, with her mind 
waTidcTingbetweeii fact and dream, she was nncönsciously" 
comfortable with aa assurance that if Mr. Gibson did 
marrjr CamUla French^ Camilla French would lead 
hini the very devil tif ii life. 

During three dayn Dorothy went about the house 
ÄS quiet as a mfiuse, sittiug nightly at her aunt's bed- 
side, and tending tJie öick woman with the dosest care. 
She, too, had been now and again somewhat startled 
bj the sGcming worldlincss of her aunt in her illness. 
Her aunt talked to her about rents, and gave her 
me^sages for Brooke Burgess on subjects which seemed 
to Dorothy to be profane when spoken of on what 
mäglit perhaps be a death-bed. Ajid this Struck her 
the more strongly, because she had a matter of her 
owTi on which she wonld Imve much wished to ascertain 
her aunt's opiuion^ if she had not thought that it would 
have becn e:K;ceGdingly wrong of her to trouble her 
itunt^s mind at such a time by any such matter. Hitherto 
she had said not a word of Brooke's proposal to any 
living heilig. At present it was a secret with herseif, 
but a secret so big that it almost caused her bosom to 
burst with the load that it bore. She could not, she 
tboiight, write to Priscilla tili she had told her aunt. 
If she were to write a word on the s^bject to any one, 
she coüld not fail to raake manifest the extreme longing 
"f her own heart. Sbe could not have written Brooke's 
ame ou paper, in reference to bis words to herseif, 
ithout coverin g it with epithets of love. ' But all that 
ciust be knowu to no one if her love was to be of no 
vaü to her. And ghe liad an idea that her aunt would 
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not wish Brooke to many her,— wonld thiuk tliat Brooko 
shüald dn better; and ahe was qulte clear that in sueL 
a matter as tMs her autit's wishes must be law, Had 
not her aunt the power of disinheriting Brooke n\- 
togetlier? And w^hat then if her auiit sliould die, — 
should die now, — leaving Brooke at libcrty to do as he 
pleased? There was something so distagteful to her in 
this view of the matter that she would not look at it 
8 he would not allow herself to tliink of any succees 
which might possibiy accrue to herseLf hj reason of her 
aunfc^s death. Intonse as was the lon^ng" in her hc.^rt 
for permiööioa from those m authority over her to give 
herseif to Brooke Burgess, perfect as wae the eartUJj 
Paradise which appeared to he open to her when she 
thonght of the good thing whicli liad befallen her m 
that matter, she conceived that she wo nid be gnilty öf 
the grosisest ingratitmle werc ehe jn any degree to 
curtuit eveii her owu estimafe of her aunt^a prohihitory 
powers bc cause of her aunt^s iUncss. The rcmembrance 
of the wordä which Brooke h;id spokeu to her was with 
her r^uite porfect. She was entirely eoiiscious of the 
joy which would be hers, if she niight accept those 
words aa properly sanctioned; but nhe was a creature 
in her aunt's hauds, — act^ordini:^^ to her own ideas of 
her own duties^ and while her aunt was ill sho could 
not evcTi learn what might be the bekests which she 
would he called on to obcy. 

She was aitting one everting^ alone, thinking of all 
this, having left Martha with her aunt, and was tryinf 
to reconcile the circumstancea of her life as it nov 
exiflted with the circumstances as they had been witl 
her in the old days at Nuücombe Putney, woiiderinf 
at herseif in that ehe should havo a lovorj and tryiDj 



to convmce lierseÜ' thafc ibr her tLiB little episode of 
Tomance could meaa nutLing Hcnoua» whcn Martha 
crept down iuto the room to her. 0£ late days^ — tbe 
Alteration might perhaps be dated from the rejectiou of 
Mr. Gibaou, — Martha, who bad alwaya been very kiiid, 
had become morö reepeetful in her manner to Dorotby 
than had hei-etofore boen usual with ber. Dorothy was 
qmie aware of it^ and wai3 not unconacious of a certain 
rise in the world wliiüh was therebj mdicated. *'If 
you pleage, miaa^" daid Martha, ''who do you thiiik is 
here?'* 

**But there la nobody witii ray aunt?*' Said Dorothy- 

*'Sh6 is aleeping- like a babby, and I tarne down 
jnst for a moment. 31 r, Gibson is here, raiHSj^ — in the 
honse! He asked for your aunt, and when, of coiirse^ 
he conld not see her, he askod for you," Dorothy for 
a few miüutes waa ntterly disconcerted, bnt at last she 
t^onsented to eee Mr. Gibäon. ^"^I think it is best/' said 
Martha, ^'becaase it iw bad to be fighting, and niissns 
so ill. *Ble3sed are the peace-makers,' miss, 4br tliey 
ahall be called the cbildren of God,' ^' Convinced by 
thia arg^meot, or by the working of her üwu mind, 
Dorotby directed that Mr, Gibson migbt be ehewn into 
the room, Whon he caaie, she found lieraelf nnrtblö 
to address him. Bhe remembercd the hast thne in whitit 
3he had seen binij and was losJt in wonder that be 
ühould be there. But she hhook hands with him^ and 
went through some fnrm of greeting Ln w]iich no word 
v^as uttered. 

*^' I hope you will not think that I have done wrong,^* 
taid he, *Mn calling^ to aek after my old frieiid"'8 ätate 
rf health?'^ 

**0h dear, no/' said Dorothy^ ^juite bewildered 
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** I liave krowii her for sü very long^ Miss Dorothjr^ 
that oow in tliG liour of her tUstresfl, and perhaps moital 
malady, T caDnot stop to rcmember tlie few liarsh warda 
that ßhe spoke to me latelj." 

^^She never means to be harsth^ Mr. Gibson/' 

*^Ah; well 5 no^^perlmpB iioL At iiny rate I tave 
learned to forp^ive and fordet., [ a.m afraid y^our aunt 
is veiy ill, Mise Dorothy," 

''She is Ul, certainly, Mn Gibson." 

**Dear, deiirl We are all as the graaa of the field, 
Miss Dorothy^ — hero to-day and gooe to-marrow, as 
sparkw fiy iipward?. Juat iit to he cut down and cast 
into the avcn. Mr, Jenniugs baa been with her, I 
bell eye?" Mr. J^jining-e was the other jnmür cauou, 

"He Cornea three times a week, Mr. Gibson." 

"He is an excellent young man,^ — a very good 
young man. It has been a great coinfbrt to rae to Lave 
Jennings with me, But he's very yonng, Miss Dorothy; 
ifln'l he?" DoTotby mTittered something, pnrporting to 
dccUre that she w,ia not acquainted with the exacfc 
eirciimstauces of Mr. Jennings' a^c. "I sbould be äo 
gl ad to come if mj old friend woiild allow me," Said 
Mr, Gribson, abnost with a sigh. Dorothy was clearly 
of opinion that any ehange at the present wonld be 
bad for her aunt, but she did not know how to expresa 
her opinion 5 so ehe stood eiSent and looked at bim. 
"There needn't he a word spoken, you know, abont 
the ladies at Heavitree," said Mt. Gibson. 

*^0h dear, no," said Dorothy, And jet sbe knew 
well that there wonld be snoh words spoke n if Mr* 
Gihfioa were to make bis way into her annt^a room. 
Her aunt was constantly alluding to the ladies ai 
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Heavitree, m Bpite of all the efforts of her old servant 
to restrnin her» 

"There was aome little misunderstanding," said 
Mr. Gibson; "but all that should be over now. We 
both intended for the best, Miss Dorothy; and I'm sure 
nobody here can say that I wasn't sincere.'* But 
Dorothy, though she could not bring herseif to answer 
Mr. Gibson plainly, could not be induced to assent to 
his proposition. She muttered something about her 
aunt's weakness, and the great attention which Mr. 
Jennings shewed. Her aunt had become very fond of 
Mr. Jennings, and she did at last express her opinion, 
with some clearness, that her aunt should not be dis- 
turbed by any changes at present. "After that I should 
not think of pressing it, Miss Dorothy," said Mr. 
Gibson; "but, still, I do hope that I may have the 
privilege of seeing her yet once again in the flesh. 
And touching my approaching marriage, Miss Doro- 
thy " He paused, and Dorothy feit that she 

was blushing up to the roots of her hair. "Touching 
my marriage," continued Mr. Gibson, "which however 
will not be solemnized tili the end of March;" — it was 
manifest that he regarded this as a point that would in 
that household be regarded as an argument in his 
favour, — "I do hope that you will look upon it in the 
most favourable light, — and your excellent aunt also, 
if she be spared to us." 

"I am sure we hope that you will be happy, Mr. 
Gibson." 

"What was I to do, Miss Dorothy? I know that 

have been very much blamed; — but so unfairly! I 

lave never meant to be untrue to a mouse, Miss Doro- 

hy." Dorothy did not at all understand whether she 

ffe 1cn€Uf he icas Right. IL 2.7 
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were the mouse, or Camilla French, or Arabella- *^And 
it is so bard to find tbat ono la ill-apokeii of because 
tbJngs liAve gone a Bttle amiss." It was quite impos- 
aible tliat Dorotby sbould mako an^ ans wer to this, 
and at laat Mr. Gibaon left her, assuring her witb Liä 
last Word tbat iiotbing would give bim eo much ple^i- 
Hiire as to be tallod upon onte inore to seo hia old 
friond in licr last momentB. 

T!iougb Miss Stanbury Lad bcen dcscribed as 
äloeping- **like a babbj,'^ eIig bad beard tbe footstepa 
i^f a straiif^e mau in tbe bouse, and bad made Martbi 
teil ber wbose footateps thej were. As soon as Domtliy 
weui to her, Bbe darted upon tbe sabject witb all Lcr 
old keennesti, **Wbat did Le want bere, Dolly?'' 

^■^Ho Said be would like to ßee you^ aunt^— wben 
yoii are a little bei t er, yon know. He spoke a göod 
deal of Im old friendöliip and rcspect.'* 

"He tibould bave tbougbt of tbat beforo. How am 
I lo mo people now?" 

**But wben you are better ^ aimt- ?" 

*'How do r know tliat I sball cver be bettcr? He 
ißn't off witb tboBo peuple at Heavitree,^is be?" 

*^I bope not, aunt.'' 

'*Fsbai A poor^ weak, insufficient creaturej- — 
tbat^s wbat be Is* Mr. Jenuinga is wortb twenty of 
Mm." Dörothy, tliougb sbe piit tbe q^ucstion again in 
its inost alluring fonn of ChristJan cliarity and for^ve- 
ncs3, could not induce her aunt to say tbat sbo wonld 
s*ee Mr. Gibaon. ^■"How ean I see bfm, wben yon know 
tbat Sir Peter baa forbidden me to pce anybody, ex 
cept Mrs. Clifford and Mr. Jeunings?" 

IVo days aftenrardt* tliere was an imf'omfortablc 
Jittle scene at Heavitree. It must, no donbt, bavc 
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been tlie case, that the same train of circumstances 
-wrhicti liad pradnced Mr. Oibson's visit to the Closi?, 
prodnced also tlie ^ceae in question. It was sug-gested 
by öonve who were attentUng closely to the jnatter that 
ilr. Gibsou had türcady tarne to repent bis en^age- 
ment witb Camilk French; and, indeed, there wer© 
those A^'bo pretendiüd to believe tbat he waü indticed, 
by thß prospect uf Mi^a Ötaubury's demise, U^ traosfer 
bis alle^'iauce yet agaiu, and to bestow bis band upon 
Dorothy at last. There wore many in the eity wbo 
could never be persuaded tbat Dorothy had refased 
bim,— these being^ for tbe most past, ladies in whose 
estiiiiation tbc value of a busband was counted so great, 
and a beiieüued elergyraan so valuable among suitors, 
that it wa« to their tbinking impossible tbat Dorothy 
Stanbury should in bcjr sound senses have rejectcd 
such an ofi'er. *^I don't believe a bit of it," said Sirs. 
Cmmbie to Mrs. Apjohu; "is it likely?" The ears of 
all tho Frencli family were keenly alive to rumoitrs, 
and tn rnniours nf rumonrs. Reports of these opinions 
respecting Mr. Gibäon reached Heavitree, and had their 
cffect. As long 38 Mt, Oibson was behaving well as 
a snitor^ they were inoperative there. Wliat did it 
matter to them [Kt^y the prijie might have been stniggled 
i'oTj — -mi^ht atill be ijtmg'glü<l for elsewhere, while tliey 
eujoycd the conscir^nauct^B of possession? l]tit when 
the (ionsoiouancKfl of ptisscBsion became marred tay a 
caiikerous doubt, such nimours were very impurtant. 
"!amilla beard of the visit in the Close, and «worc that 
he would have justice done her. She gave her mother 
o understand that, if any trick were played upon her, 
he dioccöB should bo marie to ring of it, in a fa&iLiou 
hat Wüuld ^stoniiäb them all, from tbc bisJiop down- 

17* 
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warda. Wbereupon Mrs. French, putting mucli fiiith 
in Iif^r tlauglifor's threftts, scnt for Mr. Gibson. 

*'Thö truth iS| Mr. Cjibsan/' ^ikl Mra. Frtmdi^ 
wben tlie civilities of tbeir first greetmg Imd Leen com- 
plctcd, "my poor cbild is pming-/- 

^^Pining, Mrs. French!^' 

"YcSt — piTiing, Mr. GibsoTi, I am afraid tbat jon 
little und erst and haw sensith-^e ia tbnt young beart Ot' 
conrse^ sbe is yoiir own iiow. To licr tfiinking, it 
wonld be treason to y*yK\ for her to ind^dge m conver- 
aation witb any other gentleman; but, then, sbe expects 
tbat yon shöuld spend your evenings witb her, — of 
CO Urse!" 

^^But^ Mrg. French, — think of my engagements, as 
a clerflfymau." 

"We knoTV all about that, Mr. Gibson. We know 
wbat a clerji^yman's calls are. It isn't like a doctor's, 
Mr, Gibsou." 

"It's very often worse, Mrs. French." 

**Wby sliould you go calling in the Close, Mr. 
Gibson?" Here was the gist of the accusation. 

**Wouldn't you have me make my peace witb a 
j>onr dying siHter?" pleaded Mr. Gibson. 

**Al1ter T^diat has occurred," said Mrs. French, shak- 
ing her bead at bim, "and while things are just as 
tlicy are i\m\\ it would be more like an honest man of 
you to stay away. And, of course, Camilla feels it. 
Sbe feels it very much; — and she won't put up witb it 
Ticitbcn" 

**I tliink tbis is the cruellest, cruellest thing I ever 
heard/' said Mr. Gibson. 

**It is yoii that are cruel, sir." 

Theo the wretched man tumed at bay. "I teil 
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you -wliat it ia^ Mrs. French; — if I am treated m thia 
way, 1 wou't sta,ud it. I won't, indeed. I'll g-o away. 
Tm not going to he suspected, nor yet blowB up, I 
think IVe beUaved handsomely, at nr\y rato to 
Camilla.'' 

"Quite hO, Mx. Gibson, if you woiild com© and 
see lier on evenings," said Mrs. Frencb, ^bö was fa!I- 
ing back into her usual state of timidity. 

"But, if I'm to be treated in this way, I will go 
away. IVe tboughts of it as it is. IVe beeii already 
invit^d to ^o to Natal, and if I hear aiiything mom 
of theue accusatioas, I shall certainly make up my 
mind to go.'' Then he left the house, before Camilla 
could be down upon him from her perch on the land- 
ing-place. 

CHAPTER XXriL 

Tho Republican Browning. 

Mr. Glaöcook had retumed to Naples after hia 
sufferings in the dining-room of the American Minister, 
and by the raiddle of February was back again in 
Florence. Jlis father was still alive, and it waa s^iid 
that tlie old lord would now probably live throngh the 
Winter, And it was understood that Mr, Glascock 
wonld remain in Italy. He had declared that he wonld 
pass bis time between Naples, Roms» and Florence; 
but it seemed to his friends that Florence wa^, of the 
three, the most to his taste. He liked his room, hc 
laidj at the York Hotel, and he liked being in the 
capital. That was his own statement. His friends 
said that he liked being with Carry Spalding, tlje 
dangliter of the American Minister; but none of them, 
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then in Italy, were suf fielen tly intimate witlt liim to 
express that opinion to liimselil 

It Lad been expressed more thaii once to Carry 
Spalding. The world in general says such tliings to 
ladies more openly than it does to meu, and tlie pro- 
bability of a girVs success in matrimonj is canvassed 
in her hearing by those who are nearest to her wiüi a 
freedom which can seldom be nsed in regard to a man. 
A man's most intimate friend hardly speakä to bim of 
the prospect of bis marriage tili he himself haa told 
that the engagement exists. TIxg Ups «f no living per- 
son had suggested to Mr. Glascock tliat the Ameri- 
can girl was to become his wifej but a great deal had 
been said to Carry Spalding ah out the conqoest slie 
had made. Her nncle, her aunt, her aiäter, and her 
great friend Miss Petrie, the poetGss,^the Republican 
Browning as she was callcd, — had all spoken to lier 
about it frequently. Olivia had df^clarcd her convic- 
tion that the thing was to be. Miss Petrie had, with 
considerable eloquence, explained to her friend that 
that English title, which was but the clatter of a 
sounding brass, should be regarded as a drawback 
rather than as an advantage. Mrs. Spalding, who was 
no poetess, would undoubtedly have welcomed Mr. 
Glascock as her niece's hushand with all an annt'g 
energy. When told by Miss Petrie that old Lord 
Peterborough was a tinkling cymbal she snapped angrily 
at her gifted countrywoman. Bat she was too honest 
a woman, and too conscious also of Iier nieee^s strengt h, 
to say a word to urge her on. Jfr. Spalding as an 
American minister, with fuU powers at tbe conrt of a 
European sovereign, feit that he had füll as much to 
give as to receivej but he was well inclined to do botlL 
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He would liavö beeu much pleased to talk about bis 
neplieiv Lord Peterborough, and he loved bis niece 
dearly^. But by the middle of February he was be- ' 
giiming to think that tlie matter had been long enough 
in trftiuiiLg. If the Honourable Glascock meant any- 
thinj:^, why did he not speak out bis mind plainly? 
The American Minister In such matters was accüstomed 
to fewer ambages than were common in the circles 
jmiong- which Mr. Glascock had lived. 

In the meantime Caroline Spalding was suffering. 
Sbe had allowed herseif to think that Mr. Glascock in- 
teiided to propoae to her, and had acknowledged to 
herseif that were he to do so she would certainly ac- 
cejit him* ÄU that she had seen of him, since the day 
on which he had been courteous to her about the seat 
in the diligeoce, had been pleasant to her. She had 
feit tho charm of bis manner, bis education, and bis 
^eutleness; and had told herseif that with all her love 
for her own country^ she would willingly become an 
Kiiglishwoman for the sake of being that man's wife. 
Biit neverthcless the waniings of her great friend, the 
poetesa^ had not been thrown away upon her. She 
would put away from herseif as far as she could any 
desire to become Lady Peterborough. There should 
l»e DO hiaa in the man's favour on that score. The 
fm kling cymbal and tlie sounding brass should be no- 
tliing to her. Bat yct,^ — yet what a chance was there 
here for her? "They are dishonest, and rotten at the 
core," Said Mis^ä Petrie, trying to make her friend un- 
(1 erstand that a free American should under no circum- 
stances place trust in an English aristocrat. "Their 
country, Carry, is a game played out, while we are 
still breasting the MtL with our young lungs füll of 
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air." Carry Spalding was prond of ber intim acy T*itb 
tlie Republican Browning-, but nevertbeleKS sbe liked 
.Mr. Glascock; and wben Hr. Glascock baol been ten 
days in Florence, on bis tbird visit to the city, and 
had been four or five times at tbe embiiBsy witboat 
expressing bis intentions in tbe proper förm^ Carry 
Spalding began to think tliat sbe bad better save ber- 
self from a heartbreak while Ealyation migbt be withiD 
ber reacb. Sbe perceived tbat her uacle was gloomy 
and almost angry wben be spoke of Mr. Grlascoek, and 
tbat ber aunt was fretful witb disappointment. Tbe 
Republican Browning had uttered almost a note of 
trinmph; and had it not been tbat Olivia persisted^ 
Carry Spalding would bave consented to go away witb 
Miss Petrie to Rome. "Tbe old stones arc rotten too/' 
Said tbe poetess; "but tbeir dust teils no lies.'" Tbat 
well known piece of bers^ — ^^ Andient Marbles^ while 
ye crumble," was written at this time, and coutained 
an occult reference to Mr. Glascock and her friend. 

But Livy Spalding clung to the alliance- 8h e 
probably knew her sister's beart better tban dld tbe 
others; and perhaps also had a dearer insight into Mr. 
GlascocVs character. Sbe was at any rate clearly of 
opinion tbat there sbould be no running away, *' Ei the r 
you do like bim, or you don't. If you do, what aro 
you to get by going to Rome?" said Livy. 
"I shall get quit of doubt and trouhle/' 
"I call tbat cowardice. I would never nm away 
from a man, Carry. Aunt Sophie forgets tbat they 
don't manage these tbings m England just as we do," 
"I don't know why there sbould be a difference." 
"Nor do I; — only tbat there h, You haven't read 
so many of tbeir novels as I have." 
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*^Wlio would ever think of learning to live out of 
an EngÜBli novel?" said Carry. 

^*I am not saying that. You may teach him to live 
how you like afterwards. But if you have anytbing 
to do with people it must be well to know wbat their 
manners are. I tbink tbe rieber sort of people in Eng- 
land slide into tbese tbings more gradually tban we do. 
You stand your ground, Carry, and bold your own, 
and take tbe goods tbe gods provide you." Tbougb 
Caroline Spalding opposed ber sister's arguments, and 
was partjcularly bard upon tbat allusion to "tbe rieber 
sort of people," — wbicb, as sbe knew, Miss Petrie would 
bave regarded as evidence of reverence for sounding 
brasses and tinkling cymbals, — nevertbeless sbe loved 
Livy dearly for wbat sbe said, and kissed tbe sweet 
counsellor, and resolved tbat sbe would for tbe present 
decline the invitation of tbe poetess. Tben was Miss 
Petrie somewbat indignant witb ber friend, and tlirew 
out ber scom in tbose lines wbicb bave been men- 
tioned, 

But tbe American Minister bardly knew bow to 
bchave bimself wben be met Mr. Glascock, or even 
wben be was called upon to speak of bim. Florence no 
doubt is a large city, and is now tbe capital of a great 
kingdoin \ but still people meet in Florence mucb more 
treqiiently tban tbey do in Paris or in London. It may 
aimoet be said tbat tbey wbose babit it is to go into 
Society, and wbose circumstances bring tbem into tbe 
same circles, will see eacb otber every day. Now tbe 
American Minister deligbted to see and to be seen in 
all placea frequented by persons of a certain rank and 
poeition in Florence. Häving considered tbe matter 
much, be bad convinced bimself tbat be could tbus 



best do liis duty as minister from tlie p-eat EopiiUic 
of Free States to the newost aud^^as 1ig called it, — 
*41ie freeest of tLe European kingdoniB.*' Tlie minister 
from France was a marquis; lie from England was an 
earl; from Spain had come a eount» — aud so on. In 
the cloniGstic privacy of his embassy Mr. Spalding wonld 
bc severe enou^h upon the sounding brasscs and tlio 
tinklin^ eyinbals, and was qnite content himself to bc 
tlie Hononrable Jonas (4. S palding;, — Honnnrable be- 
cause selccted by liiä couuLry for a post of hohonr; hnt 
he liked to be heard among the cyrnbala and seen 
amon*^ the brasaes, and to feel tliat bis poaition was as 
high as theirs. Mr. Glascoek also was frequently in 
tlie sjiinc circlesj tmä thus it canie to pasa ihat the two 
gentlemen saw each other aJmost daily. That Mr, 
Sjialcling kuew well how to bear himself in his high 
phite HO one could doubt; bnt he did nnt qnite know 
Jjow to carry himself hefore Mr. Glascoek. At bome 
at Bostim he would have been mere completely massier 
of the Situation. 

He tliougbt too that he began to pereeive that Mr. 
Glascoek avoided bim, thongh he wonld hear on bis 
retumhome that that genf lern an had heenat theembassy^ 
or liad been Walking in the Ca-ücine witb bis nieees. 
That tbeir young lad i es sbonld walk in public pl.ices 
w i I: li u n m ar ri od ge ntl em e n Im n n thin g t o A m eri can 
fathers and guardians. American young ladies are ac- 
customed to che ose thcir ow^n companions. Bnt the 
mijiihtter was tormenfed by bis doubts as io the ways 
of Enf^difibmcn, and as to the phase in whicli EngUnU 
liabitö might most ]yroporly exbibit themselves in Italy, 
He knew tliat people wcre talking about Mr. Glascoek 
and Kiä niece- Wby then did Mr. Glascoek avoid him? 
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It was perhaps natural that Mr. S]>fil(liTig should have 
omitted to observe that Mr. Glascock was not deli^lited 
by those lectures on the American conBitutioii which 
formed so large a part of bis ordiuarj conversation 
with Englishmen. 

It bappened one aftemoon that they were tlirown 
together so closely for nearly an bour that noitber eonld 
avoid the other. They were botb at the old palace in 
which the Italian parliament is beld, and were kept 
waiting during some long delay in the cerenionios of 
the place. They were seated next to each other, and 
during such delay there was nothing für them but to 
talk. On the other side of each of thcra was a stranger, 
and not to talk in such circumstances would he to 
quarrel. Mr. Glascock began by asking after tho ladieSp 
"They are quite well, sir, thank you," said the 
minister. "I hope that Lord Peterhorongh was pretly 
well when last you heard firom Naples, Mr. Glascock/* 
Mr. Glascock explained that bis fathor^s condition was 
not^much altered, and then there waö silenee for a 
moment 

"Your. nieces will remain witb you IhTongh tho 
spring I suppose?" said Mr. Glascock. 
"Such is their Intention, sir." 
"They seem to like Florence, I think." 
"Yes; — yes; I tbink they do like Florence- Tliey 
see tbis capital, sir, perhaps under morc favfiurahlc 
circumstances than are accorded to moat cvf my coiintry- 
women. Our republican simplicity, Mr. Glascock, haa 
this drawback, tha^ away from home it sulvjects uh 
somewhat to the cold shade of unohaerved aljstvtirity* 
That it possesses merits which mucli more tluin com- 
pensate for this trifling evil I sbould be the last maa 
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in Europe to deny." It is to be observed that American 
Citizens are always prone to talk of Europe. It affords 
the best counterpoise tbey know to that other term, 
America, — and America and the United States are of 
course the same. To speak of France or of England 
as weighing equally against their own country seems 
to an American to be an absurdity, — and almost an 
insult to himself. With Europe he can compare him- 
self, but even this is done generally in the style of 
the Kepublican Browning when she addressed the Ancient 
Marbles. 

"Undoubtedly," said Mr. Glascock, "the family of 
a minister abroad has great advantages in seeing the 
country to which he is accredited." 

"That-is my meaning, sir. But, as I was remark- 
ing, we carry with us as a people no extemal symbols 
of our Standing at home. The wives and daughters, 
sir, of the most honoured of our Citizens hav« no 
nomenclature diflferent than that which belongs to the 
least noted among us. It is perhaps a consequence of 
this that Europeans who are accustomed in their social 
intercourse to the assistance of titles, will not always 
trouble themselves to inquire who and what are the 
American Citizens who may sit opposite to them at 
table. I have known, Mr. Glascock, the wife and 
daughter of a gentleman who has been thrice sent as 
Senator from his native State to Washington, to re- 
main as disregarded in the intercourse of a European 
city, as though they had formed part of the family of 
some grocer from your Kussell Square!" 

"Let the Miss Spaldings go where they will," said 
Mr. Glascock, "they will not fare in that way." 
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"Tiiö Mifls Spaldings, sir, are very much obliged 
la jou,^^ sajd the minister with a bow. 

*^I rcgard it as one of the luckiest chances of my 
life tliat I was tbrown in with them at St. Michael as 
I was,'* Said Mr. Glascock with something like warmth. 

*'l am ßure, sir, they will never forget the courtesy 
displayed by you on that occasion," said the minister 
bowing' again- 

"That was a matter of course. I and mj friend 
woiild have done the same for the grocer's wife and 
daughter of whom you spoke. Little Services such as 
that do itot come from appreciation of merit, but are 
simply the payment of the debt due by all men to all 
wotnen." 

"Such is certainly the rule of living in our country, 
sir," Haid Mr. Spalding. 

"The chances are," continued the Englishman, 
*4hat no fürt her Observation follows the payment of 
puch a debt. It has been a thing of course." 

*^We dolight to think it so, Mr. Glascock, in our 
own citiea.^' 

"But in this instance it has given rise to one of 
tbo plensantest, and as I hope most enduring friend- 
ships that I have ever formed," said Mr. Glascock 
^^^th enthuaiii^m. What could the American Minister 
dö but bow again three tin^es? And what other mean- 
ing could he attach to such words than that which so 
inany of bis friends had been attributing to Mr. Glas- 
cock for aomo weeks past? It had occurred to Mr. 
Spaldings cvcn since he had been sitting in bis pre- 
ient close proximity to Mr. Glascock, that it might 
)o&8ibly be bis duty as an uncle having to deal with 
m Euglisliman, to ask that gentleman what were bis 
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iateiitions. Ho woiild do liig dtity let it be what It 
inight^ but the asking of sucli a questiön would be 
very disAgreeabb to bim. For tte preaeut he 8atjsfied 
hämsclf with iuvitiug- liij3 neighbour to come aud drink 
tea witli MrB. BpaWiiig on llie next eveiiing but one. 
"The girls will be döliglited, I am yure/' said Ite, 
tliinkiüg Limtielf to bc Jvistified in tUin friendly faraili- 
arity by Mr. Glaöcoek'a eiitiiusiasra. For Mr, Sjjald- 
ing was clearly of opinion that, let tJie vtilue of 
repubÜca« siniplicity be what it iniglit, au alliance 
with tJie crambliug marbles of Europe would in bia 
iiiece^ö circuTD staue es be not iiiexpe dient, Mr, Glascook 
accepted tke invitation witli alacrity^ aud tbe iniuiatcr 
wLen he was closeted with hiä wife thjvt evening do- 
clared hia opiuion tbat aftcr all the Britisher meant 
figbtLug, Tbe annt told the girls that Mr. Glascock 
was Coming, and in order that it rnight not seeni that 
a net was bcing specially spread for him, othcrs were 
invited to join the party- Miss Petrie conscnted to Vje 
there, and the Italian, Count Buouarosd, to whosc 
presence, though she could not speak to him, Mm. 
Spalding was becomiug accustonied, It was painful tn 
her to leel that she could not eommunicate with tbose 
around her, and for that rcasou she would havc avoided 
Italians. But she had an idea that plie conld not 
thorongbly reali&e the advantages of foreign travel un- 
lesB she lived with foreigncrs^ and, therefore, she was 
gl ad to ho come intimate at auy rate with the out aide 
of Count Buonarosci* 

^*I think your nuele ia wrong, dear," said Miss 
Petrie early in the day to her friend. 

'^But why? Ue ha.s done notbing raore than wbat 
is just civil/' 
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**If Mjc. Glascock kept a störe in Broadway lie 
would not hiive thouglit it necessary to sliew the same 
civility." 

"Yes; — if we all liked the Mr. Glascock who kept 
llie Store." 

*'Caroliüe," said tlie poetess with severe eloquence, 
"call you put your band upon your heart and say that 
tliiü inheriCod title, this tinkling cymbal as I call it, 
Iias no attraction for you or yonrs? Is it the unadomed 
Bimple ma3i that you welcome to your bosom, or a 
ihin^ of st^irs and garters, a patch of parchment, the 
minion of a throne, the lordling of twenty descents, in 
which eadi bas been weaker than that before it, the 
hero of a «dutcheon, whose glory is in bis quarterings, 
aiid whose worldly wealth comes from the sweat of 
serfa wbom the euphonism of an jeflPete country has 
learned to decorate with the name of tenants?" 

Hut Caroline Spalding had a spirit of her own, and 
hud alr&a.dy made up her mind that she would not be 
Uilked down by Miss Petrie. "Uncle Jonas," said she, 
''asks him because we like bim; and would do so too 
if he kept tlie störe in Broadway. But if he did keep 
the Store pcrhaps we should not like him." 

"I tn>w not," said Miss Petrie. 

Livy was much more comfortable in her tactics, 
and withotit Consulting anybody sent fbr a hairdresser. 
^'It'ö all very well for Wallachia," said Livy, — Miss 
Petrie"'» nanie was Wallachia, — "but I know a nice , 
^ort of man when I see him, and the ways of the 
^vorld are not to be altered because Wally writes 
poetry." 

Wlien Mr. Glascock was announced Mrs. Spald- 
ing^B bandsome rooms were almost fiUed, as rooms in 
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Florence are filled, — obstruction in every avonue, a 
crowd in every corner, and a block at every doorway» 
not being among the customs of the place. Mr, Spald- 
ing immediately caught Mm^ — intercepting bim between 
tbe passages and the ladies,^aiid etigaged bim at once 
in conversation. 

"Your Jobn S. Mill ia a great niani" said tbe 
minister. 

"They teil me so," said Mr. Glascock. '1 don't 
read what he writes myself." 

This acknowledgment seemed to tbe minister to be 
almost disgraceful, and yet be bim seif bad never read 
a Word of Mr. Mill's writiugs. ^^He is a far-seeing 
man," continned the minister. *'He ia one of tbe few 
Europeans who can look forward, and seo bow tbe 
rivers of civilization are running on. He bag iinder- 
stood tbat women mnst at last be put upon an equality 
with men." 

"Can he manage tbat men sball have half tbe 
babies?" said Mr. Glascock, tbinking to escape by an 
attempt at playfulness. 

But the minister was down npon bim at once, — 
had him by the läppet of bis coat, tbaugb bo knew 
how important it was for hh dear mece tbat be ^bould 
allow Mr. Glascock to amnsc bimself this evening after 
anotber fasbion: "I have an anöwer ready, sir, fc^r 
tbat difficulty," he said. "Htcp aside with me for a 
moment. The question is impoiiant, and I abonld be 
glad if you would commnnicate my ideas to yonr 
great philosopher. Nature, sir, has laid down certain 
laws, which are immutable j andj against thcra,^ "" 

But Mr. Glascock had not come to Florence for 
this. There were circumstances in hia present po^ition 
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wtich made Mm feel that he would be gratified in 
eecaping^ even at the cost of some seeming incivility. 
''I must go in to the ladies at once," he said, "or I 
shall never get a word with them." There came across 
tb© miTiiater's brow a momentary frown of displeasure, 
aa thoiigh he feit that he were being robbed of that 
whjch was justly his own. For an instant his grasp 
fixed itself inore tightly to the coat. It was quite 
within the scopß of his courage to hold a struggling 
listener bj physical strength; — but he remembered 
that there was ^ purpose, and he relaxed his hold. 

"I win take another opportunity," said the 
miaigter. ^^As 70U have raised that somewhat trite 
objection of the bearing of children, which we in our 
country^ sir, have altogether got over, I must put you 
JD possession of my views on that subject; but I will 
find another oce^sion." Then Mr. Glascock began to 
reflect whether an American lady, married in England, 
would probably want to see much of her uncle in her 
adopted country. 

Mrs. Spalding was all smiles when her guest 
reached her. ''We did not mean to have such a crowd 
of people/' ahe said, whispering; "but you know how 
one thing leads to another, and people here really like 
short invitations." Then the minister's wife bowed 
very low to an Italian lady, and for the moment 
wished herseif in Beacon Street. It was a great trouble 
to her that 8h e cuuid not pluck up courage to speak a 
word in Italiau. "I know more about it than some 
that are gUb enough," she would say to her niece 
Jjivy, "but these Tuscans are so particular with their 
Boeca Toscaua/' 

It was alißost spiteful on the part of Miss Petrie, — 
Me JfeiMti* he pm ßt^^L II. ^° 
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tlio m anner in which, oti Ibis cvening, she remained 
dosG to Ler fricud Caroline Spalding It is hardly 
posöible to believe tLa.1 it came altogetlier from high 
jjrinciple^ — fVom a detej-niination to Bave her fiieiid 
ironi an nnpemling danger. One's friend has no riglit 
to decide ior one what ia, and wliat is not dangeroua. 
Mr. Glascock aCter awhile fonnd himself seated on a 
faed cnnch, tljat ran along the wall, between Carry 
Bpalding and Miss Petrie; bnt Miss Petrie wdi^ almost 
as bad to blni as had benn the minister him^elf. "I 
am alraid," she said^ lo{)kiiig iip into bis face with 
somo sevcrity^ and msbing tipoii her subject with 
airdacity^ ^'that Ihe works of ynur Brnwning have not 
beeu received in your con ntry with that venera tion to 
wbich they are entitled." 

^'Do you mcan Mr. or Mrs. Browning?^^ asked Mr, 
Glascnck, — perhaps with E^onic mistaken idea tbat 
the lady was ont of her deptb, and did not knnw the 
differeiicc. 

■^'Eitber^^both; for tbey are one^ the s^ame^ and 
mdivisibie. The spirit find germ of each h so reflected. 
in the ontcome of the othcr, that oue sees only the re- 
Bnlt of ao perfoct a combinationj itnd one is tempted to 
acknowledge tliat hero aud thcre a Diarriage may have 
bcen arranged in Heaveu. I don't tbink that in yonr 
country yon have perceived tbis, Mr, Glascock." 

**I am not cjuite siire tbat wg ha%-e,^' aaid Mr. 
Glancock. 

"Yoiir;^ is not altogethsr an higlorions nrissiDn/* 
contiiiued Miss Petrie. 

"IVe got no inission," said Mr. Glascock, — *'either 
from the Foreign Office, or from my own inner con- 
victionB-" 
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Mies Petrie laughed with a scornful laugh. "I 
spoke^ sir, of the mission of that small speck on the 
eartVs broad surface, of which you think so much, 
and which we call Great Britain." 

'^I do think a good deal of it," said Mr. Glas- 
cock. 

**It has been more thought of than any other speck 
of the same size," said Carry Spalding. 

^*Tnie," said Miss Petrie, sharply; — "because of 
itfl iroii and coal. But the mission I spoke of was 
tliis." And she put forth her band with an artistic 
motion as she spoke. "It utters prophecies, though it 
cannot read them. It sends forth truth, thoHgh it can- 
not understand it., Though its own ears are deaf as 
adder's, it is the nursery of poets, who sing not for 
thdr own conntrymen, but for the higher sensibilities 
and newer intelligences of lands, in which philan- 
thropy has made education as common as the air that 
is breathed." 

"Wally," Said Olivia, Coming np to the poetess, in 
anger that was almost apparent, "I want to take you, 
and introduce you to the Marchesa Pulti." 

Büt Miss Petrie no doubt knew that the eldest son 
of an Eüglish lord was at least as good as an Italian 
marchesa. "Let her come here," said the poetess, with 
her grandest smile. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

Withered Grasa 

Whbn Caroline Spalding perceived how direct an 
ttempt had been made by her sister to take the poetess 
way, in order that she might thus be left alone with 

18* 
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Mr. Glascock, her spirit revolted agaiast the manaeuvre, 
and she took herseif away amidst the crowd. If Mn 
Glascock shoiild wish to find her agam he could do so. 
And there came across her mind something of a half- 
formed idea that, perhaps aftcr all her friend Wallaehia 
was right Were this niati ready to take her and she 
ready to be taken, would such an Arrangement be a 
happy one for both of them? His Ligh-bom, wealthy 
friends might very probahly despiäe her, and it waa 
quite possible that she also might despisc them. To 
be Lady Peterborongh, and have the spending of a 
large fortune, woüld not sufücc for her happiiiesB. She 
was sure of that. It would he a leap in the dark, and 
all snch leaps must needs he dan^erous, and therefore 
should be avoided. But ahe did iike the man. Her 
friend was nntrue to her and cruel in thoae allusions 
to tinkling cymbals. It might be weU for her to get 
over her liking, and to think no oiore of one who was 
to her a foreigner and a etrauger,— of wliose ways of 
living in his own home öhc knew so Kttle, whose 
people might be antipathetic to her, enemies instead of 
friends, among whom her life would be one long mis- 
ery; but it was not on Üjat gronnd that Miss Petrie 
had recommended her to Btart for Rome as goon as 
Mr. Glascock had reachod Flnrence. "There is no 
reason." she said to herself, "why I flhould not niai*r^^ 
a man if I Iike him, even though hc be a lord. And 
of him I should not be tlie leaät afraid. It's the women 
that I fear." And then sLe called to raind all that ehf 
had ever heard of English countesses and duchesset 
She thought that she knew that they were generalb 
cold and proud, and very little given to reteive oni 
siders graciously within their rankH. Mr. Glascock ba 
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aa aunt wLo was a Duchess, and a sister who would 
be a Countess. Caroline Spalding feit how her back 
would rise against these new relations, if it should 
come to pass tliat tbey should look unkindly upon her 
when öbe wus taken to her own home; — how she would 
fight wlth them, giving them scom for scorn; how un- 
ntterably miserable she would be; how she would long 
to be back among her own equals, in spite even of her 
loTe ±br het husband. "How grand a thing it is," she 
Said, ''to be equal with those whom you love!" And 
yet she was to some extent allured by the social po- 
sition of the man. She could perceive that he had a 
cbann of manner which her countrymen lacked. He 
had 'read, perhaps, less than her uncle; — knew, per- 
hap9 , less than most of those men with whom she had 
been wont to associate in her own city life at home; — 
was not braver^ or more virtuous, or more self-denying 
than they; btit there was a softness and an ease in his 
maoner which was palatable to her, and an absence of 
tbat too visible effort of the intellect which is so apt to 
mark and mar the conversation of Americans. She 
almost wished that she had been English, in order that 
the man's Lome and friends might have suited her. 
She was thinking of all this as she stood pretending 
to talk to an American lady, who was very eloquent 
on the delights of Florence. 

In the meantime Olivia and Mr. Glascock had 
mov^ed away together, and Miss Petrie was left alone. 
This was no injury to Miss Petrie, as. her mind at once 
set itaelf to work on a sonnet touching the frivolity of 
Qodern social gatherings; and when she complained 
fterwards to Caroline that it was the curse of their 
lode of life that no moment could be allowed for 
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thougbt, — in which she rcCerred spcciallj to a few 
words that Mr. Gore had addresscd to Lei at this mo- 
ment of her meditations, — she was not wilfullj a hy- 
pocrite. She was painfully turniiig lier second set of 
rbymes, and really believed that she had been yub- 
jected to a hardship. In the meantime Olivia and Mr. 
Glascock were discussing her at a distance. 

"You were being put through jour iacmgs, Mr. 
Glascock," Olivia had said. 

"Well; yes; and your dear frieud, Miss Petric, is 
rather a stern examiner." 

"She isCarry's ally, — not ixiine,'' saidOüvia, Then 
she remembered that by sayiug this she miglit be domg 
her sister an injury. Mr. Glascock miglit object to 
such a bosom friend for his wife. '^That iä to say^ of 
course we are all intimate with her, but jua± at this 
moment Carry is most in favour/' 

"She is very clever, I am qaite aure," said he. 

"Oh yes; — she's a genius. You inu8t not doubl 
that on the peril of making eveiy American in Italy 
your enemy." 

"She is a poet, — is she not?" 

"Mr. Glascock!" 

"Have I said anything wrong?" be asked- 

"Do you mean to look me in the face and teil me 
that you are not acquainted with her works, — that you 
don't know pages of them by hoartj^ — ^that you don't 
sleep with them under your pillow, don't travel about 
with them in your dressing-bag? I'm afraid we haT€ 
mistaken you, Mr. Glascock." 

"Is it so great a sin?" 

"If you'll own up honestly, 1*11 teil you aomething^. 
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— in a whifiper. You have not read a word of her 
poems?" 

^^N(>t a word." 

'*Neither have I. Isn't it horrible? But, perhaps, 
if I lieard Ten uy son talking every day, I shouldn't 
read Tonnyson* Familiarity does breed contempt; — 
doewn't it? And then poor dear Wallachia is such a 
bore, I soTTictiraes wonder, when English people are 
liste ning to her, whether they think that American girls 
generally talfe Uke that." 

"Not all, perhaps, with that perfected eloquence." 

'^I dare say you do," continued Olivia, craftily. 
*^That is juflt the way in which people form their opin- 
ioas about foreigners. Some specially self-asserting 
American speiiks his mind louder than other people, 
and then you. eay that all Americans are self-assert- 

mg." 

"But yoü are a little that way given, Miss Spald- 

ing." 

"Because we are alwayl; called upon to answer ac- 
cnsations against us, expressed or unexpressed. We 
don^t think ourselves a bit better than you; or, if the 
tnith were known, half as good. We are always 
stmggling to he as poHshed and easy as the French, 
or as sensible and dignified as the English; but when 
üur tiefe ctfl are thrown in our teeth " 

"Wo throws them in your teeth, Miss Spalding?" 

" Yon look it, — all of you, — if you do not speak it 
out. You do assume a superiority, Mr. Glascock; and 
that we cannot endure." 

"I do not feel that I assume anything," said Mr. 
Glascock, meekly. 

*'If threö gentlemen be togBther, an Englishman, a 
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Frenchman, and an American, i^ not thc American 
obliged to be on bis mettle to provc that be is some- 
body among the tbree? I admjt tliat he ia alwajs 
claiming to be tbe first; but lie does so onlj that Iie 
may not be too evidently the last. If you koew tig, 
Mr. Glascock, you would find mb to be very mild, and 
hnmble, and nice, and good, and clever^ and kind, and 
charitable, and beautiful, — in aliort^ the tinest people 
that have as yet been created on the broad face of 
God's smiling eartL'' These last worda ahe pronounced 
with a nasal twang, and in a tone of voice whicli al- 
most seemed to him to be a direct inimicry of the 
American Minister. The npshot of tho conversatioi^ 
however, was that the disgust agaiust Americans whicl:, 
to a certain degree, had been excited in IVIr. Glascock's 
mind by the united efforts of Mr, Opal ding and the 
poetess, had been almost entirely di&pelled. IVoin all 
of which the reader ought to understand tbat Mis^j 
Olivia Spalding was a very clever yonug woman, 

But nevertheless Mr. Glascock had not quite made 
up bis mind to ask the eider sister to be liis wifc. He 
was one of those men to whom love-makinp^ dojes not 
come very easy, although he was never so much at his 
ease as when he was in Company w itli ladies. He was 
sorely in want of a wife, but he was aware tbat at 
different periods during the last fifteen years he had 
been angled for as a fish. Mothers in England had 
tried to catch him, and of siicli motliers lie had come 
to have the strengest possible de te Station. He had seen 
the hooks, — or perhaps had ftmcied that he saw theni 
when they were not there. Lady Janos and Lady 
Sarahs had been hard upon him, tili he leamed to 
buckle himself into triple armen r when hc went amongat 
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them, and yet lie wanted a wife; — no man more sorely 
wanted one. The reader will perhaps remember how 
he went down to Nuncombe Putney in quest of a wifo, 
but all in vain. The lady in that case had been so 
explicit with him that he could not hope for a more 
favourable answer; and, indeed, he would not have 
cared to marry a girl who had told him that she pre- 
ferred another man to himself, even if it had been 
possible for him to do so. Now he had met a lady 
very different from those with whom he had hitherto 
associated, — bnt not the less manifestly a lady. Caro- 
line Spalding was bright, pleasant, attractive, very easy 
to talk to, and yet quite able to hold her own. But 
the American Minister was — a bore; and Miss Petrie 
was — unbearable. He had often told himself that in 
this matter of marrying a wife he would please himself 
altogether, that he would allow himself to be tied down 
by no consideration of family pride, — that he would 
consult nothing but bis own heart and feelings. As 
for rank, he could give that to bis wife. As for 
money, he had plemty of that also. He wanted a woman 
that was not blasse with the world, that was not a 
fool, and who would respect him. The more he thought 
of it, the more sure he was that he had seen none who 
pleased him so well as Caroline Spalding; and yet he 
was a little afraid of taking a step that would be irre- 
vocable. Perhaps the American Minister might express 
a wish to end bis days at Monkhams, and might think 
it desirable to have Miss Petrie always with him as a 
private secretary in poetry! 

"Between you and us, Mr. Glascock, the spark of 
sympathy does not pass with a strong flash," said a 
roice in bis ear. As he turned round rapidly to face 
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his foe, he was quite sure, for tlie moment, that under 
no possible circumstances woiild lie ever take an Ameri- 
can woman to his bosom as his wife, 

"No," said he; "no, no. I rather thmk fhat I 
agree with you." 

"The antipathy is one," coutinued Miss Petrie, 
"which has been common ou the face of the earth 
since the clown first trod upon the courtier^s lieels. It 
is the instinct of fallen man to hate equality, to desire 
ascendancy, to crush, to oppress, to tyrannise^ to en- 
slave. Then, when the slavo h at last free, and in 
his freedom demands — equality^ man is not great 
enongh to take, his enfranchised brother to hie bosom." 

"You mean negroes," said Mr* Glascock, lookmg 
ronnd and planning for himself a mode of escape. 

"Not negroes only, — not the enslaved blaeks, who 
are now enslaved no more, — but the rising nations i>f 
white men wherever they are to be seen. You English 
have no sympathy with a people who claim to be at 
least your equals. The down has trod upon the 
courtier's heels tili the clown U clown no lunger, and 
the courtier has hardly a court in which he may dangle 
his sword-knot." 

"If so the clown might as well spare the cnurtier/' 
not meaning the rebuke which his words implied. 

"Ah — h, — but the clown will not spare the courtier, 
Mr. Glascock. I understand the gibe, and I teil you 
that the courtier shall be spared no longer^ becanse he 
is useless. He shall be cut down togcther with the 
withered grasses and thrown into the oven, and there 
shall be an end of him." Then she turncd round to 
appeal to an American gentleman who had joined 
them, and Mr. Glascock made his escape. "I hold it 
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to "be the holiest duty wliich I owe to my country 
növer to spare one öf them when I meet him." 

^*They are all very well in their way," said the 
Americ^an gentleman. 

**Down with them, down with them!" exclaimed 
the poetess, with a beautiful enthusiasm. In the mean- 
tinae 3Ir. Glascock had made up his mind that he 
could not dare to ask Caroline Spalding to be his wife. 
There were certain forms of the American female so 
dreadful that no wise man would wilfully come in con- 
tact with them. Miss Petrie's ferocity was distressing 
to him^ but her eloquence and enthusiasm were worse 
evon than her ferocity. The personal incivility of 
which ahe had been guilty in calling him a withered 
grasg was distasteful to him, as being opposed to his 
Meas of the customs of society; but what would be his 
fate if his wife's chosen friend should be for ever 
d in Hing her denunciation of withered grasses into his 
ear? 

He was still thinking of all this when he was ac- 
costed by Mrs. Spalding. "Are you going to dear 
Ltwly Banbury's to-morrow?" she asked. Lady Ban- 
bury was the wife of the English Minister. 

'*! suppose I shall be there in the course of the 
evening." 

*^How very nice she is; is she not? I do like 
Lady Banburyj — so soft, and gentle, and kind." 

*'üne of the pleasantest old ladies I know," said 
Mr. Glascock. 

*^It does not strike you so much as it does me," 
said Mrs. Spalding, with one of her sweetest smiles. 
*'The truth is, we all value what we have not got. 
There are no Lady Banburys in our country, and 
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therefore we think the more of tbem wben we meet 
them here. She is talking of going to Bome fbr the 
Camival, and has asked Caroline to go vitli her. I 
am so pleased to find that my dear girl is such a 
favourite." 

Mr. Glascock immediatel^ told bimself that he s&w 
the hook. If he were to b^ b^bed for hj tbis American 
aunt as he had been fished for by English raotbers, all 
bis pleasure in the society of Caroline Bpabiing -w^onld 
be at once over. It would bc too mncb, indeed, if in 
this American household he were to find the old vice» 
of an aristocracy superadded to yonng republican sins! 
Nevertheless Lady Banbnry was, as he knew well^ ü 
person whose opinion abont young people was sup- 
posed to be very good. Sho noticed tbose only who 
were worthy of notice; and i^ kave fieen taken by thö 
band by Lady Banbnry was acknowledged to be a 
passport into good society. If Caroline Spalding waa 
in truth going to Kome with Lady Banbnry, that fact 
was in itself a great confirmation of Mr. GlaBcock's good 
opinion of her. Mrs. Spalding Lad perhaps änderst ood 
this-, but had not understood that having just hinted 
that it was so, she should have abstained from sayfng 
a Word more abont her dear girL Clever aud weU- 
practised must, indeed, be the band of the fisber- 
woman in matrimonial waters wbo ia able to tltrow her 
fly withont showing any glimpse of the hook to the 
fish for whom she angles. Poor Mrs. Spalding, tLonglv 
with kindly instincts towards her niece she did on thiü 
occasion make some slight attempt at angüng^ "was in- 
nocent of any concerted plan. It seemed tf> her to be 
so natural to say a good word in praise of her niece to 
the man whom she believed to be in love with her niece. 
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Caroline and Mr. Glascock did not meet each other 
again tili late in the evening, and just as he was 
about to take his leave. As they came togetlier each 
of them involuntarily looked round to see whether Miss 
Petrie was near. Had she been there nothing would 
have been said beyond the shortest farewell greeting. 
But Miss Petrie was afar off, electrifying some Italian 
by the vehemence of her sentiments, and the audacious 
volubility of a language in which all arbitrary re- 
strictions were ignored. "Are you going?" she asked. 

"Well; — I believe I am. Since I saw you last 
Pve encountered Miss Petrie again, and I'm rather de- 
pressed." 

"Ah; — you don't know her. If you did you wouldn't 
laugh at her." 

"Laugh at her! Indeed I do not do that; but when 
I'm töld that I'm to be thrown into the oven and 
bumed because I'm such a wom-out old Institution " 

"You don't mean to say that you mind that!" 

"Not much, when it comes up in the ordinary 
course of conversation; but it paUs upon one when it 
is asserted for the fourth or fifth time in an evening." 

"Alas, alas!" exclaimed Miss Spalding, with mock 
energy. 

"And why, alas?" 

"Because it is so impossible to make the oil and 
vinegar of the old world and of the new mix together 
and suit each other." 

"You think it is impossible, Miss Spalding?" 

"I fear so. We are so terribly tender, and you 
are always pinching us on our most tender spot. And 
we never meet you without treading on your gouty 
toes." 
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^*I don't think mj toeB arö gonty," mid he. 

*^T apologise to your owa, in dh^ jdually, Mr. Glas- 
cock; but I must assert thsit natianally you are aubject 
tö tlie gnut." 

"TLat is, when Tm told over and over again tbat 
Tm to be cut down and tbrown into tlie öven " 

**Never mind the oven nowj Äfr. Glast^ock, If my 
friend Las been over-zeakms I will beg pardon for 
her. But it does seem to me, indeed it does, with all 
the reverence and partiality I bave t'nr everytMng- 
Europeffcn," — ^the word European wm an offenem to him, 
and he shewed that it was so by bis countenance^^ — 
"tbat tho idiosyncrasies of you and of us are ro 
radically different, that we cannot be made to amiil- 
ganiate and sympathise with cach other thoroughly." 

He paused for some fseconda before he answered 
her, bat it was so evident by bis manricr that he was 
going to speak, that she could neitber ieave bim nor 
interrupt him. "I had thong-bt tbat it mig-ht bave 
becn otborwise," he said at last, and the tone of bis 
voit^e was so changed as to make her knovr that he 
wnä in eamest. 

But flbe did not change her voice by a Single nnte, 
"Tm afraid it cannot be so,'^ ehe ßaid, speaking after 
her old fashion — half in earneat, half in banter, '*We 
may make up our minds to be veiy civil to eaeb other 
wben we meet. The threats of the oven raay no 
doubt bo dropped on our side, and you may abstaiii 
from expressing in words your senso of our in- 
feriority." 

*M never expressed anytbing of the kind," he said, 
quite in anger. 

"1 am taking you simply as the sample English- 
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man, not as Mr. Glascock, who helped me and my 
sister over the mountains. Such of us as have to meet 
in Society may agree to be very courteous; but 
courtesy and cordiality are not only not tbe same, but 
they are incompatible." 

"Why so?" 

"Courtesy is an effort, and cordiality is free. I 
must be allowed to contradict the friend that I love; 
but I assent, — too often falsely, — to what is said to 
me by a passing acquaintance. In spite of what the 
Scripture says, I think it is one of the greatest Pri- 
vileges of a brother that he inay call bis brother a 
fool." 

"Shall you desire to call your husband a fool?" 

"My husband!" 

"He will, I suppose, be at least as dear to you as 
a brother?" 

"I never had a brother." 

"Your sister, then! It is the same, I suppose?" 

"If I were to have a husband, I hope he would 
be the dearest to me of all. Unless he were so, he 
certainly would not be my husband. But between a 
man and bis wife there does not spring up that play- 
ful, violent intimacy admitting of all liberties, which 
comes from early nursery associations ; and, then, there 
is the diflPerence of sex." 

"I should not like my wife to call me a fool," he 
"aid. • 

"I hope she may never have occasion to do so, 
ifr. Glascock. Marry an English wife in your own 
iass, — as, of course, you will, — and then you will be 
afe." 
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"But I havc set my Leart fast on marryiiig an 
American wife," he said. 

"Then I can't teil what mnj befiül you, It't, like 
enouglt, if you do that, tliat you may be called by 
some name you will think hard to bear. But yotill 
tliiuk better of it. Like shonld pair with like, Mr. 
Glascock. If you were to marry one of our young 
women, you would lose in diguity aa mucb as shc 
would lose in comfort." Tbeu tLey parted, and she 
went off to say farewell to other guests. The manner 
in wbicli she had answered wbat he had said to her 
had certainly^ been of a nature to stop any further 
Speech of the samß kind. Had slie beeu gentle with 
him, then he would certainly Uavö told her that ahe 
was the American woman whom lie desired to take 
with him to his home in England* 

CHAPTER XXV. 

Dorothy'a Falü. 

TowARDS the end of FeLriiar}^ Sir Peter Müneriidy 
declared Miss Stanbury to be t>ut of danger , and Mr. 
Martin began to be sprightly on the subject, taking to 
himself no inconsiderable sLare of the praise accraing^ 
to the medical faculty in Exeter generally for the 
saving of a life so valuable to the city. **res, Mr. 
Burgess," Sir Peter said to old Barty of the bank, **our 
friend will get over it thiö time.^ and without any 
serious damage to her conatitntion, if ehe will only take 
care of herseif" Barty made some inaudible grun^ 
intended to indicate his owii indifference on the aubject, 
and expressed his opinion to the chief clerk that old 
Jemima Wideawake, — as he was pleased to call her, — 
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was one of those tough cnstomers who would uever 
die. '*It would be nothing to us, Mr. Barty, one way 
or tbe other/' said the clerk-, to which Barty Burgess 
aasented witli another grünt. 

CamiUa French declared that she was delighted to 
Lear the news. At this time there had been some sort 
of a reconciliation between her and her lover. Mrs. 
Freneli had extracted from him a promise that be 
would not go to Natal; and Camilla bad commenced 
tlie preparations for her wedding. His visits to Heavitree 
were as few and far between as be could make tbem 
with anj regard to decency; but tbe 3 Ist of Marcb 
was Coming on quickly, and as he was to be made a 
posaeflsion of then for ever, it was considered to be 
aafe and well to allow him some liberty in his present 
condition. '*My dear, if they are driven, there is no 
knowmg what they won't do," Mrs. French said to her 
dau gilter. Camilla had submitted with compressed lips 
and a slight nod of her head. She had worked very 
hard ^ but lier day of reward was Coming. It was im- 
possible n';>t to perceive, — both for her and her mother, 
— that tlie scantiness of Mr. Gibson's attention to his 
futnre bride was cause of some weak triumph to 
Arabella. She said that it was very odd that he did 
uot comej — and once added with a little sigh that he 
used to conie in former days, alluding to those happy 
days In which another love was paramount. Camilla 
coiild not endure this with an equal mind. "Bella, 
dear," she said, "we know what all that means. He 
has made his choice, and if I am satisfied with what 
he does now, surely you need not grumble." Miss 
Stanbury's illness had undoubtedly been a great source 

Se kntttf he mn Rigkt 11. 19 
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of contentment to tlie family at neavitfee-, as tliey Imd 
all been able to argue that her impcntüng^ dembe wag 
the natural consequence of her great am in the matter 
of Dorothy's proposed marriage. Wlien, however, they 
heard from Mr. Martin that she would certainly recover, 
that Sir Peter's edict to that efTect had frone forth, 
they were willing to acknowlcdge that Providence, 
having so far punished the sinner^ waä3 right in staying 
its hand and abstaining from t.lic hiial blow, ^'I'm 
sure we are delighted," said Mr?;. Freneh, "for though 
she has said cruel things of us. — and so uutrue too,- — 
yet of conrse it is our dnty to forgive her. And we 
do forgive her." 

Dorothy had written three or four notes ta Erooke 
since his departiire, which contained Himple hnlletins 
of her aunt's health. She always bi?;::an hßr letters with 
"My dear Mr. Burgess," and ended tliem \^ith ^^youra 
truly." She never made any allusion to Brooke's de- 
claration of love, or gave the slightest sign in her 
letters to shew that she even rememljered it. At last 
ßhe wrote to say that her aunt was convaleaeent; and, 
in making this announcement, she alloived Lerself some 
enthusiasm of expression. She was so happy, and was 
so sure that Mr. Burgess would be equally ho! And 
lier aunt had asked after her "dearBrookei^' expressing 
her great satisfaction with him, in that he liad come 
down to see her when she hafl been ahiioftt too ill to 
.see anyone. In answer to this there came to her a 
real love-letter from Brooke Bürgers. It wa.s th*? first 
occasion on which he had written to her. Tbe little 
buUetins had demanded no replies, cind had received 
none. Perhaps there had been a shade of diaapjmiiit- 
ment on Dorothy's side, in that she had written thrice, 
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and had been made rieh with no word in return. But, 
although her heart had palpitated on hearing the post- 
man^s knock, and had palpitated in vain,.she had told 
herseif that it was all as it should be. She wrote to 
him, because she possessed Information which it was 
necessary that she should communicate. He did not 
write to her, because there was nothing for him to teil. 
Then had come the love-letter, and in the love-letter 
there was an imperative demand for a reply. 

What was she to do? To have recourse toPriscilla 
for advice was her first idea; but she herseif believed 
that she owed a debt of gratitude to her aunt, which 
Priscilla would not take into account, — the existence 
of which Priscilla would by no means admit. She 
knew Priscilla's mind in this matter, and was sure 
that Priscilla's advice, whatever it might be, would 
be given without any regard to her aunt's views. 
And then Dorothy was altogether Ignorant of her 
aunf s views. Her aunt had been very anxious that 
she should marry Mr. Gibson, but had clearly never 
admitted into her mind the idea that she might possibly 
marry Brooke Burgess; and it seemed to her that she 
herseif would be dishonest, both to her aunt and to 
her lover, if she were to bind this man to herseif 
without her aunt's knowledge. He was to be her 
aunt's heir, and she was maintained by her aunt's 
liberality! Thinking of all this, she at last resolved 
that she would take the bull by the homs, and teil her 
aunt. She feit that the task would be one almost 
beyond her strength. Thrice she went into her aunt's 
room, intending to make a clean breast. Thrice her 
courage failed her, and she left the room with her tale 
untold, excusing herseif on various pretexts. Her aunt 

19* 
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had seemed to be not (^^nite so well, or liad declared 
hertjelf to be tired^ or had beea a Uttle cross;— or el^ 
Martha had come in at tiie nick of time. Bnt there 
was Brooke Btug-ess'a letter unanswered^ — a letter that 
Ti^as read nigbt and morniii^» aud wliicli was ßever für 
an instant out of her mind. He had demanded a reply, 
and he had a right at least to that, Tbe letter had 
beeil with her for four entire daya before ßho had 
Tentured to apeak to her aunt on the Bubject, 

On the first of March Miss Stanbury canie ont of 
her bed-roora for the hrüt time. Dorothy, on the 
previong day, had decided on postponing her coramuni- 
cation for this occasion; but, wlien ahe foimd herseif 
sitting' in the littie sitting-room up stairs close at her 
auut'a elbow^ and porceived tlm Signa of weaknes!^ 
which the new move had made conepieuoua^ and heard 
the invalid declare that tbe Jittle journey had beon 
almoat too much for her, her heart misgave her. She 
ought to have told her tale while her aunt was still in 
bed. But presently there came a question, which put 
her into Huch a flutter that shc was for the time 
devoid of all resolution. "Has Brooke written?" said 
Miss Stanbury. 

'^Yes,— aunt^ he has dritten.*' 

**And what did he say?" Dorotby was Struck quite 
dumb. "^'Is tbero anything wrong?" And now, asMisB 
Stanbury asked the question ^ shc seemod her seif to 
ha VC forgottcn that she had two miuutes before de- 
clared berself to be aluiost too feeble to speak. "I'ni 
sure there is something wrong. What is it'^* I will 
know.'* 

"There is nothing wrong, Aunt Stanbury/' 

*'Where iä the letter? Let me see it^' 
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"I mean tliere is nothing wrong about him." 

^^What 13 it, then?" 

"He 19 quite well, Aunt Staubury." 

*'S!iOTV me the letter. I will see the letter. I know 
tliat tbere ia sometbing the matter. Do you mean to 
say joii -wfin^t j^bew me Brooke's letter?" 

There was a moment's pause before Dorotby an- 
swered. *M will sbew you bis letter; — tbougb I am 
sure he didu't mean tbat I sbould sbew it to any- 
one." 

^*He ha.sn't written evil of me?" 

'*Nü; no; uo. He would sooner cut bis band off 
than say a word bad of you. He never says or writes 

anything^ bad of anybody. But . Ob, aunt; I'll 

teil you everytbing. I sbould bave told you before, 
only that ytm were ill." 

Then Missj Stanbury was frigbtened. "What is it?" 
sbe Said hourscly, clasping the arms of tbe great cbair, 
eacb witb a tliiii, sbrivelled band. 

^VAant Btanbury, Brooke, — Brooke, — wants me to 
be bis— wife!" 

"WTiat!" 

*'You cannot be more surprised tban I bave been, 
Aunt Stanbury; and tbere has been no fault of mine." 

*^I don^t believe it," said tbe old woman. 

*'Now you may read tbe letter," said Dorotby, 
itanding up, Öbe was quite prepared to be obedient, 
but eho feit that her aunt's manner of receiving tbe 
iiifi>rmatioa waa almost an insult. 

*Vne miiHt be a fool," said Miss Stanbury. 

This was hard to bear, and the colour went and 
came ra2>i(ily across Dorotby' s cbeeks as she gave her- 
seif a few moments to prepare an answer. She already 
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perceived tliat her auut wonld be altogether adverge to 
thö marrkge^ and (hat tberefore tLe marria^e could 
iiever t akc place. She liad never for a moment allowed 
Imrself to iJiink otLerrntte^ but, nevertlieleas^ the blow 
wajs Leavy on her. Wo all know how coustantlj büpe 
aad expectütioii will me bigh witbiii our own bosoma 
in i>pjjoäitioti to our oi\ii judgmeat,^bow we beeotne 
sanguiiie in retard to events wliich we almost know 
can never come tu pasa- Öo it bad been witb Dorütliy, 
Her beart bad been almost in a flutter of happineBK 
since sbe bad bad Brooke^B letter in ber possession^ 
and yet sbe never coased to declare to b erseif her own 
conviction tbat tbat letter could lead to no good result. 
In regard to her own wisboa on tbe subject sbe li^id 
nCTer asked b erseif a öingle question. Ab it bad beea 
quite beyond ber power to bring Lerself to endure tbe 
idea of marrjiug Mr. Gibson, so it bad been qnite im- 
possible to ber not to long to be Brooke^s wife from 
tbe moment in wliich a Suggestion to tbat effect bad 
fallen from liia lipa. Tbk was a etate of tbings so 
certain, so mueh a matter of courae, tbat, tbougb sbe 
bad not spoken a word to Mm in whicli sbe owned her 
I0Y6, sbe bad cever for a momeut doubted tbat he 
knew tbe trutlj,— and tbat oyerybody elae concemed 
wüüld kuow it tüo, But sbe did oot anppose tbat her 
wishos wüuld go for anytbing witb her aunt Brooke 
lUirgesü was to become a rieb man as ber annt'a beir, 
and her aunt wonld of conrsc haye her oTim ideas about 
Brooke^ö advaueement in life. Sbe was quite prejmred 
to suhmit witbout quarre Hing wbcn her aunt ghould 
teil her that tbe idea mnst not be entertained. Bat 
tlio Order miglit be given^ tbe probibition migbt be 
pronouncedj without an insult to her own fcelingg a8 a 
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woman. "He rnust be a fool," Miss Stanbury had said, 
and Dorothy took time to collect her thoughts before 
sbe would reply. In tbe meantime her aunt finished 
the reading of the letter. 

"He may be foolish in tbis," Dorotby said; "but I 
don't tbink you should call bim a fool." 

"I sball call bim wbat I please. I suppose tbis 
was going on at tbe time wben you refused Mr. 
Gibson." 

"Notbing was going on. Notbing bas gone on at 
all," Said Dorotby, witb as mucb Indignation as sbe 
was able to assume. 

"How can you teil me tbat? Tbat is an untrutb." 

"It is not — an untrutb," said Dorotby, almost 
sobbiQg, but driven at tbe same time to mucb anger. 

"Do you mean to say tbat tbis is tbe first you ever 
beard of it?" And sbe beld out tbe letter, sbaking it 
in her tbin band. 

"I bave never said so, Aunt Stanbury." 

"Yes, you did." 

"I said tbat notbing — was — going on, wben Mr. 

Gibson — was If you cboose to suspect me, Aunt 

tanbury, I'll go away. I won't stay bere if you 
suspect me. Wben Brooke spoke to me, I told bim 
you wouldn't like it." 

"Of course I don't like it." But sbe gave no reason 
wby sbe did not like it. 

"And tbere was notbing more tili tbis letter came. 
I couldn't belp bis writing to me. It wasn't my fault." 

"Psbal" 

"If you aro angry, I am very sorry. But you 
baven't a rigbt to be angry." 

"Go on, Dorotby 5 go on. I'm so weak tbat I can 
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liardly stir myself; it's the first moment that IVe been 
out of luy bed for weeks; — and of course you can say 
wLat you please. I know what it will be. I shall 
have to take to iny bed again, aud tbeu, — in a very 
little time, — you can both — make fools of yonrselves, 
— ^Just as you like." 

This was an argument against which Dorotby of 
conrse found it to be quite impossible to make continued 
combat. She could only sbuffle lier lettor back iDto 
ber pücket, and be, if possible^ more assiduoiis tJian 
eyer in her attentions to the invalid. Bhe knew that 
ghe had been treated most unjustlj, and there would 
bo a (j^uestion to be answered aa soon m her annt ahoiild 
be well as to the possibility of her remaining in the 
Cloae Bubject to such injustice; bat let her aunt say 
■what sLe might, or do what she inight, Dorothy could 
not leave her for the present. Misd Stanbiiry sat for 
a considerable time quite motionlcss^ with her eyes 
elosed, and did not stir or make tiigns of life tül 
Darothy touched her arm, asking her whetLer she would 
not take some broth which had been preparcd for her. 
*^Where*s Martha? Why does not Martha come?" 
Said Miss Stanbury. This was a hard blow, and from 
that moment Dorothy believed that it would be ex- 
pediert that she should return to Kuncombe Putney, 
The broth, however, was taken, while Dorotby sat bj 
in silence. Only one word fiürther was üaid that 
eveniiig by Miss Stanbury about Brooks and bis lov© 
affair. "There must be notliing more about this, 
Dorothy; remember that; nothing at all. I won't bav© 
it.'' Dorothy made no reply. Brooke's letter was in 
her pocket, and it should be anwwered that night. On 
the following day she would let her aunt know what 
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she had. said f o Brooke. Her aunt should not eoe the 
letter^ hnt should be made acquainted with its purport 
in reference to Brooke^s proposal of mamage. 

''I won't have it!" That had been her aunVß 
command. Wbat right had ber aunt to give any com- 
mand npon tbe matter? Then crossed Dorothy'a mind, 
36 filie thougbt of this, a glimmering of an idea that 
no one can he entitled to issue commands wbo cannot 
enforce obedieace. If Brooke and she chose to be- 
come man and wife by mntual consent, how could her 
aunt prohihit the marriage? Then there followed an- 
other idea, that commands are enforced by the threateii- 
iQ^ and, if necessary, by the enforcement of penalties. 
Her aiiut had within her band no pcnalty of T^ch 
Dorothy was afraid on her own behalf ; but yhe had 
the power of inflicting a terrible punishment on Brooke 
Burg^ag. Now Dorothy conceived that she herseif 
wo nid be the meanest creature alive if she were actnated 
by fears as to money in her acceptance or rejection of 
a man whom she loved as she did Brooke Bürgers. 
Brooke had an income of bis own which seemed to her to 
be ample for all purposes. But that which would have 
been sordid in her, did not seem to her to have any 
Btain of ßordidness for him. He was a man, and was 
bound to be rieh if he could. And, moreover, what 
had Sähe to offer in herseif, — such a poor thing as was 
Bhe,— to make compensation to him for the los^s of for- 
tune? Her aunt could inflict this penalty, and tliere- 
fore the power was hers, and the power must be obeyed. 
She woiüd write to Brooke in a manner that shoüld 
convey to him her firm decision. But not the less on 
that aci^ount would she let her aunt know tbat nhe 
thüught herseif to have been ill-used. It was an Imnlt 
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to her, a most ill-natua-öd inßult^^that telHng lier that 
Brooke had been a foül for laving lier, Aiid then that 
accusation against her öf having beea falae^ of haviug 
given one reason for refasing Mr. Gibson, while tbere 
was another reasou iii her heart^ — of having been 
cunning and then üiitru.e, wüs not to be endured. Wbat 
would her aunt thiiik of her if she wer« to bear such 
allegations without hidignaiit prote&t? She would writo 
her letter, and speak her mind to her aunt as soon as 
her aunt should be well enough to bear it 

As she had retäolvcd, sbo wrote her letter that night 
before she went to bed. öhe wrote it with floods of 
tears, and a bittemess of heart which ahnost eonquered 
her. Sho too had heard of love^ and had been taught 
to feel that the success or failure of a woman^ss life 
depended upon that, — ^whether ehe did, or wbether she 
did not, by such gifts as God might have given to ber, 
attract to herseif tsome man strong enough, and good 
enough, and loving enough to make straight for her 
her paths, to bear ior her her burdens, tu be the father 
of her children, the staff on which she might lean, and 
the wall agamst whieb she might grow^ feeling the 
sunshine, and shehered from the wind. She had ever 
estimated her own valuo so lowly as to have told hei^ 
seif often that such Buccess could nerer come in her 
way. From her earliest years slie had regarded her- 
seif as outside the pale within which such joys arc to 
be found. She had so ötrictly taught berself to look 
forward to a blank existcnce, that she had leamed to 
do so without activo misery. But not the less did she 
know where happinetis lay; and when the good thing 
came almost within her reach, when it seemed that 
God had given her gifts which might have sufficed^ 
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wlien a man had sought her band whose nature was 
Aach tliat slie could have leaned on him with a true 
vorship, could have grown against him as against a 
>rall with perfect confidence, could have lain with her 
head upon his bosom, and have feit that of all spots 
that in the world was the most fitting for her, — when 
this waä all but grasped, and must yet be abandoned, 
there came upon her spirit an agony so bitter that she 
had not before known how great might be the depth 
of human disappointment. But the letter was at last 
written, and when finished was as foUows: — 

"TheClose, Bieter, March 1, 186—. 

**DßAR Bkookb." 

There had been many doubts about this; but at 
last they were conquered, and the name was written. 

"I have shown your letter to my aunt, as I 
am aure you will think was best. I should have an- 
ffwered it before, only that I thought that she was not 
quite well enough to talk about it. She says, as I was 
Hure she would, that what you propose is quite out of 
the qijeation. I am aware that I am bound to obey 
her; a.nd as I think that you also ought to do so, I 
shall tliink no more of what you have said to me and 
have written. It is quite impossible now, even if it 
milcht have been' possible uuder other circumstances. 
I shall always remember your great kindness to me. 
Perhaps I ought to say that I am very grateful for the 
compliment you have paid me. I shall think of you 
always; — tili I die. 

"Believe me to be, 

"Your very sincere friend, 

"DOROTHY StANBÜRT." 
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The next day Miss StÄubury ag^aia came out of 
her room, and on thc third daj sbe was maoifestly 
becoming stronger. Dorothy had aa yet not spoken 
of ber letter, but was prepared to do ao aa soon as ehe 
tbought that a fitting oj^portunity had come, Sbe had 
a Word or two to say for herseif; but sbe must not 
again snbject herseif to being toid that sbe was taking 
her will pf her aunt because her aunt was too ill to defend 
herseif. But on the third day Miss Stanbury herseif 
asked the question. "Have you written anything tu 
Brooke?" sbe asked. 

"I have answered bis letter, Aunt Stanbury." 

"And wbat have you said to bim?" 

"I have told bim that you disapproved of it, and 
that notbing more must be said about it." 

"Yes; — of course you made me out to be an ogre," 

"I don't know wbat you mean by that, aunt. I am 
sure that I told bim the truth." 

"May I see the letter?" 

"It has gone." 

"But you have kept a copy," said Miss Stanbury. 

"Yes; I have got a copy," replied Dorothy; "but 
I would ratber not shew it I told bim just what I 
teil you." 

"Dorothy, it is not at all becoming that you should 
have a correspondence with any young man of such a 
nature that you should be asbamed to shew it to yoiir 
aunt." 

"I am not asbamed of anything," said Dorotby 
sturdily. 

"I don't know what young women in these days 
have come to," continued Miss Stanbury. "There is 
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HO respect, no subjection, no obedience, and too often 
—HO ini}de8tj/' 

"Does that mean me, Aunt Stanbury?" asked 
Dorothy. 

"To teil jou tbe truth, Dorothy, I don't think you 
ougbt to Iiave been receiving love-letters from Brooke 
Bürge SS wheii I was lying ill in bißd. I didn't expect 
]t öf yüu, I teil yon fairly tbat I didn't expect it of 
yon." 

Then Dorothy spoke out her mind. "Äs you think 
that, Aunt Stanbury, I had better go away. And if 
you please I will, — when you are well enough to 
spare me." 

"Pray don't think of me at all," said her aunt. 

"And as for love-letters, — Mr. Burgess has written 
to me once. I don't think that there can be anything 
immodest, in opening a letter when it comes by the 
post. And as soon as I had it I determined to shew 
it to you. As for what happened before, when Mr. 
Eurgess spoke to me, which was long, long after all 
that about Mr. Gibson was over, I told him that it 
couldn't be so; and I thought there would be no more 
about it. You were so ill that I could not teil you. 
Now you know it all." 

"I have not seen your letter to him." 

"I shall never shew it to anybody. But you have 
jaaid things, Aunt Stanbury, that are very cruel." 

"Of course! Everything I say is wrong." 

"You have told me that I was telling untruths, 
and you have called me — immodest. That is a terrible 
ftTord." 

"You shouldn't deserve it then." 

"I never have deserved it, and I won't bear it. 
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No; I woirt. If HugL heard me called tliat T^ord, I 
belic^vö Le*d tear the house down." 

"Hugb, indeed! He 's to be brouf^bt in between 
n^\ — 13 he?" 

'^fie's mj brother, and of coursß I*m oblig^d to 
thiiik of bim. And if you please, IUI go Lome as soon 
as you. are well enough to spare me/* 

Qiiickly after this tbere were very many letters 
Coming and going between the honae in the Gl ose and 
the ladies at Nuncombe Putney, and Hugh Stanbury^ 
and Broüke Burgess. The correspeiident of Brooke 
Burg-OKä was of course Miss Stanbury berself. The 
lettera to Hugh and to Nnncombe Putney were written 
by Dorothy. Of the form er we need be told notbiög 
at the present moment; but the nps^hot of aU poor 
Dolly 's letters was, that. on tbe tenth of Marcb ßhe wa^ä 
to rettim home to Nuncombe Pntnejj öbarö once more 
her sister'B bed and motber'^s poverty» and abandon the 
comforta of the Close. Betöre this became a definito 
arrangement Miss Stanbiuy had gi^en way in a certain 
smaU degree. She had aeknowledged that Dorothy 
had inten ded no barm. Bnt tius was not enongh for 
Dorothy, who was conseious of no barm either done or 
löten ded, She did not specify her terms, or require 
specifically that her aunt should make apolo gy for that 
Word, immodest, or at leasfc withdraw it; but ahe re- 
Bolved that she would go unlcss it was moat absolutely 
dedarod to have been applied to her witbont the 
sligbtest reason. She feit, nioreover, that her aunt's 
honae onght to be open to Brooke Burgess, and that it 
conld not be open to them botL Aud so ahe went: — 
having resided under her annt^s roof between niue and 
ten moaths. 
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"Good-bye, Aunt Stanbury," said Dorotliy, kissing 
her aunt, with a tear in her eye and a sob in her 
throat. 

"Good-bye, my dear, good-bye." And Miss Stan- 
bury, as she pressed her niece's band, left in it a bank- 
note. 

"Fm much obliged, aunt; I am indeed; but Fd 
rather not." And the bank-note was left on tbe par- 
lour table. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

Dorothy at Home. 

DoROTHY was received at home with so much affec- 
tion and such expressions of esteem äs to afford her 
much consolation in her misery. Both her mother and 
her sister approved of her conduct. Mrs. Stanbury's 
approval was indeed accompanied by many expressions 
of regret as to the good things lost. She was fully 
alive to the fact that life in the Close at Exeter was 
better for her daughter than life in their little cottage 
at Nuncombe Putney. The outward appearance which 
Dorothy bore on her return home was proof of this. 
Her clothes, the set of her hair, her very gestures and 
motions had framed themselves on town ideas. The 
faded, wildered, washed-out look, the uncertain, pur- 
poseless bearing which had come froni her secluded 
life and subjection to her sister had vanished from her. 
She had lived among people, and had leamed some- 
thing of their gait and carriage. Money we know will 
do almost everything, and no doubt money had had 
much to do with this. It is very pretty to talk of the 
alluring simplicity of a clean caÖco gown-, but poverty 
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will shew itself to be mea^e^ dowdy^ »od draggled in 
a woman's dress, let the waman be ever so simple, 
ever so neat, ever so independciit, and ever so high- 
hearted. Mrs. Stanbury wus quite alive to all that her 
yotmger daughter was loRing. Had she not xeceived 
two offers of marriage while she was at Exeter? There 
was no possibility that offera of marriage should be 
made in the cottage at ^^uncombe Putney. A vnan 
within the walls of the cottage would have been con- 
sidered as much out of place as a wild bull. It had 
been matter of deep regret to Mrs. Stanbury that her 
daughter should not have found herseif able to marry 
Mr. Gibson. She knew that there was no matter for 
reproach in this, but it was a misfortune» — a great mit- 
fortune. And in the mother's breast there had been 
a sad, unrepressed feeling of regret that young people 
should so often lose their chances in the world through 
over-fancifulness, and ignorance as to their own good. 
Now when she heard the story of Brooke Burgess, she 
could not but think that had Dorothy remained at 
Exeter, enduring patiently such hard words as her 
aunt might speak, the love affair might have beeu 
brought at some future time to a happy conclusioa. 
»She did not say all this; but there came on her'a silent 
melancholy, made expressive by constant little shak- 
ings of the head and a continued reproachful sadness 
of demeanour, which was quite as intelligible to Priscilla 
as would have been any spoken words. But PrisciUas 
approval oT her sister's conduct was clear, outspoken^ 
and satisfactory. She had been quite sure that her 
sister had been right about Mr. Gibson; and was 
equally sure that she was now right about Brooke 
Burgess. Priscilla had in her mind an idea that if 
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B. B., as they called him, was half as good as her 
sister represented him to be, — for indeed Dorothy en- 
dowed him with every virtue consistent with humanity, 
— he would not be deterred from bis pnrsuit either by 
Dolly's letter or by Aunt Stanbury's commands. But 
of this she thought it wise to say nothing. She paid 
Dolly the warm and hitherto nnaccustomed compliment 
of eqnality, assuming to regard her sister's judgment 
and persistent independence to be equally strong with 
her own; and, as she knew well, she could not have 
gone fnrther than this. "I never shall agree with you 
about Aunt Stanbury," she said. "To me she seems 
to be so imperious, so exacting, and also so unjust, as 
to be unbearable." 

"But she is affectionate," said Dolly. 

"So is the dog that bites you, and, for aught I 
know, the horse that kicks you. But it is ill living 
with biting dogs and kicking horses. But all that 
matters little as you are still your own mistress. How 
Strange these nine months have been, with you in 
Exeter, while we have been at the Clock House. And 
here we are, together again in the old way, just as 
though nothing had happened." But Dorothy knew 
"weil that a great deal had happened, and that her life 
could never be as it had been heretofore. The very 
tone in which her sister spoke to her was proof of this. 
She had an infinitely greater possession in herseif than 
had belonged to her before her residence at Bieter; 
but that possession was so heavily mortgaged and so 
burthened as to make her believe that the change was 
to be regretted. 

At the end of the first week there came a letter 
from Aunt Stanbury to Dorothy. It began by saying 

Se knew he was RighU 17. 20 
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that Dolly had left bchmd her cortam smaU propörtieä 
which had now been madß np in a pnrcel aud sent hy 
the railway, carriage paid, "But th^y wereu^t mine 
at all," Said Dolly, alluding to cortam books in which 
she had taken delight. "She meaus to gire them to 
you," Said Priscilla, "and I think yournnjüt take them/' 
"And the shawl is no more mine than it is yours, 
though I wore it two ar thj ee times in the winter.*' 
Priscilla was of opinion tliat the shawl inust be taken 
also. Then the letter spoke of the writer'a health^ and 
at last feil into such a strain of confidential gossip that 
Mrs. Stanbury, when she read it» could not imderstand 
that there had been a ritiarrel. "Martha says that ehe 
saw Camilla French in the Rtrcet to-day^ such a guy 
in her new finery as never waa öeen before exeept an 
May-day." Then in the postscript Dorothy was eu- 
joined to answer thia letter quickly, *'^None of yottr 
Short scraps, my dear/' said Aunt Stanbury. 

"She must mean you to go back to her,** said Mr*?. 
Stanbury. 

"No doubt she does," said PriBciUa; "but Dolly 
need not go becausc niy aunt meauü it. We are not 
her creatures." 

But Dorothy ans^vered her aiuit'ö letter in the s*[>irit 
in which it had been written. &be asked after her 
aunt's health, thankcd her aunt for the gift of the 
books, — in each of wlueh her na ine liad been clearly 
written, protested abont tlia shawl» Heut her love to 
Martha and her kind regards to Jane, and eüpressed 
a hope that C. F. enjoyed her new clothes. She 
described the cottage, and was funny abont the cabbage 
stumps in the garden, and at last eucceeded in con- 
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cocting a lung epistle. "I suppose there will be a 
regnlar coTrespondence," said Prisoilla. 

Two days afterwards, however, the correspondeiace 
took altogether another form. The cottage in which 
thej Bow Irved was supposed to be beyond the beat of 
the woodeii-]egged postman, and therefbre it waa neces- 
Bary that they should call at the post-office ibr tbeir 
letters. On tlie moming in question Priscilla obtained 
a thiek letter from Exeter for her mother, and knew 
ihat it had come from her aunt. Her aunt conld hardly 
have fonnd it nccessary to coirespond wit!i Dorotby^s 
mother so sooti affeer that letter to Dorotliy had been 
written had tbere not arisen some very pecaliar cause, 
Pri Scilla, after mach meditation, thought it better that 
the letter should be opened in Dorothy'a absence, and 
in Dorothy'ß abflence the following letter wa# read botb 
by Priflcilla and her mother. 

"The Close, U&r^h 19, 18«—. 
"DfiAR SiSTBR StANBÜRY, 

"After muth consideration , I think it best to send 
nnder cover to you the enclosed letter frnin Mr, Brooke 
BuTgeas, intendod for yonr daughter Dorotby. Ynu 
will ßeo that I have opened it and read it, — as I was 
clearly entitled to do, the letter having beeu addressed 
to mj niece wbile she was supposed to be under my 
care. I do not like to destroy the letter, tbonghj per- 
hapSj tbat would be best; but I would advise you to 
du so, if it be possible, without shewing jt to Doro- 
thy. I haye told Mr. Brooke Bürge ss wbat I bare 
done. 

**I have aJao told him that I cannot sanction a 
mamage between him and your daughter, There are 

20* 
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many reasODH of old date,— oot to speak of present 
reasons also, — which T^onld make snch a marriage 
higlily inexpedient. Mr. Brooke Burgess is, of Ci^m^., 
hiB own maater, bnt your daaghter understand« eom- 
plötely liow the matter Stands. 

"Tours tnily, 

*' Jbmoia Stakbitht." 

**WTiat a vicked old woman!" aaid Pj-i Scilla. Thea 
tkere aroae a question whetlier they shoijld read Brooke^B 
letter, or ^hether tliey alioald give it unread to Doro- 
tby. Prise Hl a denoiinced lier J^unt in the strongest 
langnag'e eiie conld itse for havitig broken the aeal 
*^'Clearly entitled/ — becMUse Dorothy had been living 
with herf' exclaimed Prisdll a. "ShB caii have do 
proper conception of honour or of honesty. She had 
HO more right to opeu Dorothy's letter than she bad to 
take her moncy." Mra, Btanbury was Yery anxiouß to 
read Brooke's letter, allegiüg that tbey "vrould tben be 
able to jadge wbether it should be banded over to 
Dorothy, But Priscilla's sense of right would not admit 
of tbis. Dorothy rnust receive the letter from her lover 
with HO further stain from nnauthorised oyes than tLat 
to wbich it had been already subject^d. She was 
called in, therefore, from the kttcheuj and th« whole 
packet T^aa given to her. *^Your annt haa read the 
encloflure, Dolly; but we have not opeoed it/^ 

Dorothy took tbe packet without a word and ?at 
heraelf down. 8be ürBt read her annfe letter very 
slowly, ^^lomderstand perfeotly^'' she said, folding it up 
almost listleaaly, while Brooke'a letter lay still nn- 
opened on her lap, Tben abe took it up, and heM it 
awhile in botb bands, while her mother and Fri Scilla 
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watched her, "Priscilla," sjbe said, "do you read it 
firgt" 

PriBcHIa was immediately at her side, kisBing her. 
''No, mj darlmg; no," she said; "it is for you to read 
it." Then Dorothy took the precious Contents from the 
eiivelopc, and opened the folds of the paper. When 
abe had read a dozen words, her eyes were so suffused 
with tearfl^ that she could hardly make herseif mistress 
of the et) Uten t8 of the letter; but she knew that it con- 
tainöd renewed assnrances of her lover's love, and as- 
äurance on hia pari that he would take no refusal from 
her batjed on any other ground than that of her own 
mdifforeuce to him. He had written to Miss Stanbuiy 
to the same effeet-, but he had not thought it necessary 
to explain this to Dorothy; nor did Miss Stanbuiy in 
her letter teil them that she had received any com- 
mufiication from him. "Shall I read it now?" said 
PriBcilla, ag soon as Dorothy again allowed the letter 
to fall into her lap. 

Both Priacilla and Mrs. Stanbury read it, and for 
awhile ihej sat with the two letters among them with- 
out much Speech about them. Mrs. Stanbury was 
endeavonriDg to make herself believe that her sister-in- 
Iftw'a Opposition might be overcome, and that then 
Dorothy might be married. Priscilla was inquiring of 
herself whether it would be well that Dorothy should 
defy her aunt» — so much, at any rate, would be well, 
— and marry the man, even to his deprivation of the 
old woman's fortune. Priscilla had her doubts about 
thifl, being very streng in her ideas of self-denial. 
That her aister should put up with the bitterest dis- 
ftppointment rather than injure the man she loved was 
right; — ^but then it would also be so extremely right to 
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defy Aunt Stanbury to her teetlif Bat Dorothj^ in 
whose character was iiilx.cd with her mother'ö softness 
much of the old Stanbury strengtli, had no doubt in 
her mini It was very sweet to be no loved. What 
gratitude did she not owe to a mau who was so tme 
to her! Wliat was nhe that she should stand in Ufl 
way? To lay herseif down that she might be cnished 
in his path was no more than she owed to him. Mrs- 
Stanbury was the first to speak. 

"I snppose he is a very good yonng man," she 
Said. 

"I am sure he is; — a noble^ tme-hearted man," said 
Priscilla. 

"And why shonldn't he rnany whom he pleases, aa 
long as she is respectable?'' eaid Mrä. Stanbury. 

"In some people's eyes poverty is more disreputable 
than vice," said Priscilla. 

"Tour aunt has been so fbnd of Dorotliy," pleaded 
Mrs. Stanbury. 

"Just as she is of her servants," naid Priscilla. 

But Dorothy said fiothing. Her heart was too fnil 
to enable her to defend lier annt; nor at the present 
moment was she strong enough to make her mother 
understand that no hope was to be ent«rtained. In the 
course of the day she walked out with her fliater on 
the road towards Ridleif^h, and there^ standing among 
the rocks and fems, lookmg down npon the river, with 
the buzz of the little mill within her ears^ she explained 
the feelings of her heart and her niany thoTights with a 
flow of words strenger, a» PriaciUa thought^ than she 
had ever used before. 

"It is not what he would suffier now, Priß, or what 
he would feel, but what he would feel ten, twenty yejirB 
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hence, wlien he would know that liis children would 
have been all provided for, had he not lost his fortune 
by marrying me." 

"He must be the only judge whether he prefers 
you to the old woman's money," said Priscilla. 

"No, dear; not the 8nly judge. And it isn't that, 
Priö, — not which he likes best now, but which it is 
best for him that he should have. What could I do 
for him?" 

"You can love him." 

"Yes; — I can do that." And Dorothy paused a 
moment, to think how exceedingly well she could do 
that one thing. "But what is that? As you said the 
other day, a dog can do that. I am not clever. I 
can't play, or talk French, or do things that men like 
their wives to do. And I have lived here all my life-, 
and what am I, that for me he should lose a great 
fortune?" 

"That is his look out." 

"No, dearest-, — it is mine, and I will look out. I 
shall be able, at any rate, to remember always that I 
have loved him, and have not injured him. He may 
be angry with me now," — and there was a feeling of 
pride at her heart, as she thought that he would be 
angry with her, because she did not go to him, — "but 
he will know at last that I have been as good to him 
as I knew how to be." 

Then Priscüla wound her arms round Dorothy, and 
kissed her. "My sister," she said; "my own sister!" 
They walked on further, discussing the matter in all 
its bearings, talking of the act of self-denial which 
Dorothy was called on to perform, as though it were 
some abstract thing, the perfonnance of which was, or 
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perhaps was not, imperatively tlemauded hy the kwa 
which should govern hamanity^ but witli no idea on 
the mind of eitlißr of them that there was aiiy longer 
a doubt as to tbia special mattör in band. Tbej wcre 
away from bomc over tbree boura; aiid, wLen tbey re- 
tumed, Dorotby at once wrote*her two letters. Tbey 
were very simple ^ and very abort Sbe told Broüke, 
wbom sbe now addresaed as "Dear Mr. Burgeas," tbat 
it could not be m he would have it; and ebc told her 
aunt, — with somö terse in dep ende nee of expression^ 
which Miss Stanbury qtiite uaderÄtond,— tbat sbe bad 
considered the matter, and bad tbougbt it rigbt to refuee 
Mr. Burgess's offer. 

"Don't you tbink sbe b veiy mucb cbanged?" eaid 
Mrs. Stanbury to bor eldest daugbter. 

"Not cbanged in tlie least, nmtlier; bnt tb^ sun baa 
opened the bud, and naw we öce tho fmit" 

CHAFTEE XXVIL 

Mr. Bü2£lä At Homfl. 

It had now come to pass that Trevelyan bad not 
a friend in the world to wbom be conld apply in the 
matter of bis wife and family. In tbe last commiioica- 
tion which he had received from Lady Milborougb sbe 
had scolded hira^ in terms tbat were for her aevere^ 
because he had not reti^rned to Ina wife and taken her 
off with bim to Naples. Mr. Bideawbile bad fonnd 
himself obliged to decHne to mgve in the matter at all 
With Hugh Stanbury Trevelyan bad bad a direct 
qnarrel. Mr. and Mrs. Outbouae be regarded as bitter 
enemies, who bad takcn tbe part. of bis wife witbont 
any regard to tbe decencies of life. And now it had 
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come to pass that Ins sole remaining ally, Mr. Samuel 
Bozzle, the ex-policeman, was becoming weary of his 
Service. Trevelyan remained in the north of Italy up 
to the middle of March, spending a fortune in sending 
telegrams to Bozzle, instigating Bozzle by all the 
means in his power to obtain possession of ihe child, 
desiring him at one time to pounce down upon the 
parsonage of St. Diddulph's with a battalion of police- 
men anned to the teeth with. the law's authority, and 
at another time suggesting to him to find his way by 
stratagem into Mr. Outhouse's Castle and carry off the 
child in his arms. At last he sent word to say that he 
himself would be in England before the end of March, 
and would see that the majesty of the law should be 
vindicated in his favour. 

Bozzle had in truth made but one personal applica- 
tion for the child at St. Diddalph^s. In making this 
he had expected no success, though, from the energetic 
nature of his disposition, he had made the attempt with 
some zeal. But he had never applied again at the 
parsonage, disregarding the letters, the telegrams, and 
even the promises which had come to him from his 
employer with such frequency. The truth was that 
Mrs. Bozzle was opposed to the proposed Separation 
of the mother and the child, and that Bozzle was a 
man who listened to the words of his wife. Mrs. 
Bozzle was quite prepared to admit that Madame T., 
— as Mrs. Trevelyan had come to be called at No. 55, 
Stony Walk, — was no better than she should be. Mrs. 
Bozzle was disposed to think that ladies of quality, 
among whom Madame T. was entitled in her estimation 
to take rank, were seldom better than they ought to be, 
and she was quite willing that her husband should 
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earn Ms bread by watcLing tlie lady or ihe lady'e 
lover. She had partieipated in Boazle^a triiimpb wben 
he had discovered that the Colonel had goae to 
Devonshire, and again when he had leamed tbat tlie 
Lothario had been at St Diddulph's, And had tbe 
case been brought before the judge ordinary by meaDs 
of her husband's exertions, she would have takea plea- 
sure in reading every word üf the evidence, even 
though her husband should have been ever ao mnghly 
handled by the lawyers. But now^ when a demand 
was made upon Bozzle to violate the sanctity of the 
clergyman's house, and withdrjiw the child by force or 
stratagem, she began to perceivo that the palmy days 
of the Trevelyan affair were over for them, and that 
it would be wise oa her husband's part gradnally to 
back out of the gentleman's employment *^' Just put 
it on the fiire-back, Bozzle," she said one moming, as 
her husband stood before her reading for the second 
time a somewhat lengthy epistle which had reached 
him from Italy, while he held the baby over bis 
Shoulder with his left arm. He had just washed him- 
self at the sink, and though his face was clean^ his 
hair was rough, and his shirt sleeves were tucked up, 

"That's all very well, Maryanne; but when a party 
has took a gent's money, a party is bound to go 
through with the Job." 

"Gammon, Bozzle." 

**It's all very well to say gammon^ but bis money 
has been took, — and there's more to come." 

"And ain't you worked for the money^ — do^Ti to 
Hexeter one time, across the water pretty well day 
and night watching that ere clergyman's *ouöe like a 
cat? What more'd he have? As to the child, I won't 
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hear of it, B. The child shan't come here. We'd all 
be shewed up in the papers as that black, that they'd 
hoot U8 along the streets. It ain't the regulär line of 
bnsiness, Bozzle; and there ain't no good to be got, 
never, by going off the regulär line." Whereupon 
Bozzle Bcratched his head and again read the letter. 
A distinct promise of a hundred pounds was made to 
him, if he would have the child ready to band over to 
Trevelyan on Trevelyan's arrival in England. 

"It ain't to be done, you know," said Bozzle. 

"Of course it ain't," said Mrs. Bozzle. 

"It ain't to be done anyways; — not in my way of 
business. Why didn't he go to Skint, as I told him, 
when his own lawyer was too dainty for the Job? The 
patemal parent has a right to his hinfants, no doubt." 
That was Bozzle's law. 

"I don't believe it, B." 

"But he have, I teil you." 

"He can't suckle 'em; — can he? I don't believe 
a bit of his rights." 

"When a married woman has foUowers, and the 
husband don't go the wrong side of the post too, or it 
ain't proved again him that he do, theyll never let 
her have nothing to do with the children. It's been 
before the court a hundred times. He'll get the child 
fast enough if he'll go before the court." 

"Anyways it ain't your business, Bozzle, and don't 
you meddle nor make. The money's good money as 
long as it's honest eamed; but when you come to 
rampaging and breaking into a gent's house, then I 
say money may be had a deal too hard." In this 
special letter, which had now come to band, Bozzle 
was not instructed to "rampage." He was simply de- 
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sired to make a further offieial req^iusitiün for the boy 
at the parsonage, and to explain to Mr. Otühotise, Mrs. 
Outhouse, and Mrs. Trevelyan, or to ae maxiy of tliem 
as lie could contrive to see, tliat Mj, Treveljan was 
immediately about to retum to Loadon, and that hö 
would put the law into e^tecution if bis son wer« not 
given up to him at once. "1^11 teil you w^hat it ia^ 
B.," exclaimed Mrs. Bozzle, "it'ö my belief as he mn\ 
quite right up here;" and Mtb, Bozzle tx)ucbed her 
forehead. 

"It's love for her as hae done it tben," eaid Bozzle, 
shaking his head. 

"Fm not a taking of her part, B. A woman as 
has a husband as finds her with her witteis regnlar, 
and with what's decent and comfortable beside, oTigbt 
to be contented. IVe never said no other than that. 
I ain't no patience with your saucy madames as can't 
remember as they're eating an honest man^s bread, 
Drat 'em all; what m it they wants? They don't 
know what they wants. It's just hidleness, — ^canse 
there ain't a ha'porth for *em to do. It'a that aö 

makes 'em ,1 won't say what. But as for this here 

child, B. " At that moment there came a knock 

at the door. Mrs. Bozzle going into the passage^ 
opened it herseif, and saw a stränge gentleman, Bözzle, 
who had stood at the inner door, saw that the gentle- 
. man was Mr. Trevelyan. 

The letter, which was still in tho ex-policeinaa*s 
band, had reached Stony Walk on the previous day; 
but the master of the house had been absent, finding 
out facts, following up bis profeasion, and eaming an 
honest penny. Trevolyan had followed bis letter 
quicker than he had intended when it was writteiiT 
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and ^afl now with his prime minister, before bis prime 
minister had been able to take any action on tbe last 
instmction received. "Does one Mr. Samuel Bozzle 
live liere?" asked Trevelyan. Then Bozzle came for- 
ward and introduced bis wife. Tbere was no one eise 
preaeiit ejccept tbe baby, and Bozzle intimated that let 
matters be a« delicate as tbey migbt, tbey conld be 
diBcnssed witb perfect securily in his wife's presence. 
But Trevelyan was of a different opinion, and be was 
difigTisted and revolted, — ^most nnreasonably, — by tbe 
appearance of bis minister's domestic arrangements. 
Bozzle bad always waited upon bim witb a decent coat, 
and a well-brusbed bat, and clean sboes. It is very 
mncb easier for sucb men as Mr. Bozzle to carry 
decency of appearance abont witb tbem tban to keep 
it at bome. Trevelyan bad never believed bis ally to 
be more than an ordinary ex-policeman, but be bad 
not considered bow nnattractive migbt be tbe interior 
of a private detective's private residence. Mrs. Bozzle 
had set a cbair for bim, but be bad declined to sit 
down. Tbe room was dirty, and very close, — as tbougb 
no breath of air was ever allowed to find entrance 
there. *'Perbaps you could put on your coat, and 
walk out witb me for a few minutes," said Trevelyan. 
Ätra, Bozzle, wbo well understood tbat business was 
busine BS, and tbat wives were not business, feit no 
anger at tbis, and banded ber busband bis best coat. 
The well-bmsbed bat was fetched from a cupboard, 
and it was astonisbing to see bow easily and bow 
quickly the outer respectability of Bozzle was re- 
Btored, 

"Well?" Said Trevelyan, as soon as tbey were to- 
gether in tbe middle of Stony Walk. 
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"Tliere haso^t been notliing tö be done^ sijr," aaid 
Bozzle. 

^^Whj not?" TrevGl7an conld perceive at once 
that tlie antbority wbicb be bad once respecteil had 
gone from tbe man. Bo^zle a^raj from hh own boint!^ 
out on buflineaB, witb bis coat buttoried over bis breapt^ 
and bjs beat hat in bis band, was aware tbat be ctim- 
manded respect, — and be conld carry bimaelf accord- 
ingly. He knew bimself to be somebody, and could 
be easy, eelf-ccmfident, confideutial^ severe, antbori- 
tativ6j or even arrogant, as tbe circnmBtances of Üie 
iDOinent migbt demand, Bnt be bad been found with 
bis coat off, and a baby in bis arms, and be conld not 
recöver bimself. "I do not enppoae tbat anybody will 
queHtion my right to bayc the care of ray own chald/' 
said Trevelyan. 

"If yon would bave gone to Mr. Bkint, eir, — " 
ßuggeated Bozalc. "Tbere ain^t no ömarter gent id all 
tbe profeHflion, sir, tbau Äfr. Bkint.'^ 

Mr. Trevelyan made no reply to thie, bnt walked 
on in silence, witb bia luiiiisti^r at bis elbow. He was 
very wretclied, Tinderh-tandint;; well tbe Jegradation to 
whicb be was snbjecting bimpelf in dif^cussing bis wife^ji 
conduct with this man^ — but with wbom eise could he 
discnBß it? Tlie man äeeined to be meaoer now tbau be 
bad beenbeibre be bad been seen in bis own bome. And 
TrevelyaTi was conscious too tlnit be himself was not 
TU outward appearance aa be used to be^^tbat be was 
iU-dressed, and baggard, aud worn^ and vif?ibly a 
WTctcbed being, How can any man care to dresö bim- 
self with attention wbo h alwaye aloue^ aud alwaya 
miserable wbeu alone? During tbe months wbicb bad 
passe d over him since be bad sent bia wife away from 
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tim, bis veiy nature had been altered, and he himself 
was aware of the change. As he went about, his eyes 
were ever cast downwards, and he walked with a quick 
shnffling galt, and he suspected others, feeling that he 
himself was suspected. And all work had ceased with 
him. Since she had left him he had not read a Single 
book that was worth the reading. And he knew it all. 
He was conscious that he was becoming disgraced and 
degraded. He would sooner have shot himself than 
have walked into his club, or even have allowed him- 
self to be Seen hj daylight in Pall Mall, or Piccadilly. 
He had taken in his misery to drinking little drops of 
brandy in the moming, although he knew well that 
there was no shorter read to the devil than that opened 
by such a habit. He looked up for a moment at Bozzle, 
and then asked him a question. "Where is he now?" 

"You mean the Colonel, sir. He's up in town, sir, 
a minding of his parliamentary duties. He have been 
up all this month, sir." 

"They haven't met?" 

Bozzle paused a moment before he replied, and then 
smiled as he spoke. "It is so hard to say, sir. Ladies 
is so cute and cunning. IVe watched as sharp as 
watching can go, pretty near. IVe put a youngster on 
at each hend, and both of 'em 'd hear a mouse stirring 
in his sleep. I ain't got no evidence, Mr. Trevelyan. 
But if you ask me my'opinion, why in course theyVe 
been together somewhere. It Stands to reason, Mr. 
Trevelyan; don't it?" And Bozzle as he said this 
smiled almost aloud. 

"D n and b 1 it all for ever!" said Tre- 
velyan, gnashing his teeth, and moving away into Union 
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Street as fast as he could walk. And lie did go away, 
leaving Bozzle standing in I hc middle of Stonj Walk. 

"He's disturbed in his mind^ — quite \jrridj" Ba^zle 
Said when he got back to Ins wife. "He cnraed and 
swore as made eveii me fecl biul." 

"B.'," Said his wife, "dct you listen to me. Get id 
what's a howing, and don't yoii have notliing more to 
do Mdth it." 

CHAPTER XXYlir. 

Another Stmfrgle. 

Sir Marm ADUKE and Lady Eowley were to reacb 
England about the end of March or the beginning of 
April, and both Mrs. Trevelyan and Nora Bowley were 
almost sick for their arrival. Botli tlioir nncle and annt 
had done very mnch for thcDi^ liad been tnie to theni 
in their need, and had snbmitted to endless discomforts 
in Order that their nieces iniglit iiave reapectable ßh elter 
in their great need; but nevertholfifi.s their condnct had 
not been of a kind to produce eitlier love or friendship. 
Each of the sisters feit that sbe had been mueh bette r 
off at Nuncombe Putney, fitid that either the weakn<)ss 
of Mrs. Stanbuiy, or the hardness of Priscilla, was pre- 
ferable to the repulsive forbearance of their clerical 
host. He did not scold them. He never threw it in 
Mrs. Trevelyan's teeth that she had been separated 
from her hnsband by her own fanlt; he did not teil 
them of his own discomfort. But he showed it m e very 
gestnre, and spoke of it in every tone of his voice;^ 
so that Mrs. Trevelyan could not refrain from apologising 
for the misfortune of her presence. 

"My dear/' he Said, "things can*t be pleasant and 
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iinpleasant at the same time. You were quite riglit to 
come here. I am glad for all our sakes that Sir Mar- 
niaduke will be with us so soon." 

She Lad almost given up in her mind the hope 
that she had long cherished, that she might some day 
be able to live again with her husband. Eveiy step 
which he now took in reference to her seemed to be 
prompted by so bitter an hostility, that she could not 
but believe that she was hateful to him. How was it 
possible that a husband and his wife should again come 
together, when there had been between them such an 
emissary as a detective policeman? Mrs. Trevelyan 
had gradually come to learn that Bozzle had been at 
Nuncombe Putney, watching her, and to be aware that 
she was still under the surveillance of his eye. For 
sorae months past now she had neither seen Colonel 
Osbome, nor heard from him. He had certainly by 
his foUy done much to produce the ruin which had 
fallen upon her; but it never occurred to her to blame 
him. Indeed she did not know that he was liable to 
blame. Mr. Outhouse always spoke of him with in- 
dignant scom, and Nora had leamed to think that 
much of their misery was due to his imprudence. But 
Mrs. Trevelyan would not see this, and, not seeing it, 
was more widely separated from her husband than she 
would have been had she acknowledged that any ex- 
euse for his misconduct had been afforded by the vanity 
and foUy of the other man. 

Lady Rowley had written to have a fumished house 
taken for them from the first of April, and a house had 
been secured in Manchester Street. The Situation in 
question is not one which is of itself very charming, 
nor is it supposed to be in a high degree fashionablej 

He Tcnew he was Right. Xt^ *-l 
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btii»Nora looked forward to her escape from St. Did- 
dulph's to Manchester Street as thongh Paradise were 
to be re-opened to her as soon as she should be there 
with her father and mother. She was quite clear now 
as to her course about Hugh Stanbury. She did not 
doubt but that she could so argue the matter as to get 
the consent of her father and mother. She feit herseif 
to be altogether altered in her views of life, since ei- 
perience had come upon her, first at Nuncombe Putney, 
and after that, much more heavily and seripusly, at St. 
Diddulph's. She looked back as though to a childish 
dream to the ideas which had prevailed with her when 
she had told herseif, as she nsed to do so frequently, 
that she was unfit to be a poor man's wife. Why should 
she be more unfit for such a position than another? Of 
course there were many thoughts in her mind, much of 
memory if nothing of regret, in regard to Mr. Glascock 
and the splendour that had been offered to her. She 
had had her chance of being a rieh man's wife, and 
had rejected it, — had rejected it twice, with her eyes 
open. Readers will say that if she loved Hugh Stan- 
bury with all her heart, there could be nothing of regret 
in her reflections. But, we are perhaps accustomed in 
judging for ourselves and of others to draw the lines 
too sharply, and to say that on this side lie vice, folly, 
heartlessness, and greed, — and on the other honour, 
love, truth, and wisdom, — the good and the bad each 
in its own domain. But the good and the bad. mix 
themselves so thoroughly in our thoughts, even in our 
aspirations, that we must look for excellence rather in 
overcoming evil than in freeing ourselves from its in- 
fluence. There had been many moments of regret with 
Nora; — but none of remorse. At the very moment in 
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which she had sent Mr. Glascock away from her, and 
had feit that he had now been sent away for always, 
she had been füll of regret. Since that there had been 
many hours in which she had thought of her own self- 
lesson, of that teaching by which she had striven to 
convince herseif that she conld never fitly become a poor 
man's wife. But the upshot of it all was a healthy 
pride in what she had done, and a ötrong resolution 
that she would make shirts and hem towels for her 
husband if he required it. It had been given her to 
choose, and she had chosen. She had found herseif 
unable to t«ll a man that she loved him when she did 
not love him, — and equally unable to conceal the love 
which she did feel. "If he wheeled a barrow of tumips 
about the street, I'd marry him to-morrow," she said 
to her sister one aftemoon as they were sitting together 
in the room which ought to have been her uncle's 
study. 

"If he wheeled a big barrow, you'd have to wheel 
a little one," said her sister. 

"Then I'd do it. I shouldn't mind. There has 
been this advantage inSt.Diddulph's, that nothing can 
be triste, nothing duU, nothing ugly after it." 

"It may be so with you, Nora; — that is in Imagin- 
ation." 

"What I mean is that living here has taught me 
much that I never could have learned in Curzon Street. 
I used to think myself such a fine young woman, — 
but, upon my word, I think myself a finer one now." 

"I don't quite know what you mean." 

"I don't quite know myself; but I nearly know. I 
do know this, that I've made up my own mind about 
what I mean to do." 

21* 
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"You'll change it, dear, wlien mamma is here, and 
thiugs are comfortable again. It's mj belief that Mr. 
Glascock would come to you again to-inorrow if jon 
would let him." Mrs. Trevelyan was, naturall j, in 
complete ignorance of the experience of tranaatlantfc 
excellence wliich Mr. Glascock Ji.id eiicmintered in 
Italy. 

"But I certainly should not let hini. 11« w w^oald 
it be possible after what I wrote tn HnghV" 

"All thatmight pass away," said Mrs. Trevelyan, 
— slowly, after a long pause. 

"All what might pass away? Have I iiot giveu 
him a distinct promise? Have I not told Lim tliat I 
loved him, and swom that I woiild bc tnie to Lira*? 
Can that be made to pass away, — even if one wiahed 
it?" 

"Of course it can. Nothing need be fixed for you 
tili you have stood at the altar with a nin.n and been 
made bis wife. You may choose stüL I can never 
choose again." 

"I never will, at any rate," said Nora. 

Then there was another pause. "It aeema stränge 
to me, Nora," said the eider sisterj "tliat after what 
you have seen you should be so keen to be Tnarried to 
any one." 

"What is a girl to do?" 

"Better drown herseif than dri as I bave done. 
Only think what there is before me. What I have 
gone through is nothing to it. Of cfmrse t nnist ^o 
back to the Islands. Where eise nm I to live? Wlio 
eise" will take me?" 

"Come to US," said Nora. 

"Us, Nora! Who are the us? But in no way 
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would that be possible. Papa will be here, pcrliaps^ 
for six months." Nora thought it quite possible ihn.t 
she might have a home of her owu before six montbs 
were passed, — even though she might be wlieeling tlm 
smaller barrow, — but sbe would not saj so. *^Aud hy 
that time everything must be decided." 

"I suppose ^t must." 

"Of course papa and mamma must go back,'' said 
Mrs. Trevelyan. 

"Papa might take a pension. He's entitled tu a 
pension now." 

"Hell never do that as long as he can have em- 
ployment. They'U go back, and I must go witli them, 
Who eise would take me in?" 

"I know who would take you in, Emily." 

"My darling, that is romance. As for myself^ E 
should not care where I went. If it were even t(> re- 
main here, I could bear it." 

"I could not," Said Nora, decisively. 

"It is sc different with you, deär. I don^t sup- 
pose it is possible I should take my boy with inc to 
the Islands; and how — am I — to go — anywhero— with- 
out him?" Then she broke down, and feil into n 
paroxysm of sobs, and was in very truth a hroken- 
hearted woman. 

Nora was silent for some minutes, but at last ahü 
spoke. "Why do you not go back to him, Emfly?" 

"How am I to go back to him? What ani I in 
do to make him take me back?" At this very moment 
Trevelyan was in the house, but they did not knov^ it. 

*^Write to him," said Nora. 

"What am I to say? In very truth I do beliBve 
that he is mad. If I write to him, should I defend 
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myself or accuse myself? A dozen times I havo 
striven to write such a letter,^iiot tliat I might seiul 
it, but that I might find wlmt I coulil &nj should I 
ever wish to send it. And it iä inipossible. I can 
only teil him how unjust he has bcen, bow cruel, bow 
mad, how wicked!" 

"Could you not say to bmi siniply tbis? — 'Let uä 
be together, wherever it may be; and let bygonei^ be 
bygones.' " 

"While he is watching me with a policeman? 
While he is still thinking tbat I entertain a — lover? 
While he believes that I am tbe base tbing tbat he 
has dared to think me?" 

"He has never believed it." 

"Then how can he be auch a villain as to treat me 
like this? I could not go to bim^ Kora;^not nnleas 
I went to him as one who was known to be mad, over 
whom in bis wretched condition it would be my daty 
to keep watch. In no other way could 1 overcnme rny 
abhorrence of the outrages to wbich be has subjectcd 
me." 

"But for the cbild's sake, Emily." 

"Ah, yes! If it were simply to groTel in the dust 
before him it should be donö. If bumiliation -wonld 
suffice, — or any self-abasernent tbat were possible to 
me! But I should be false if I said that I look for- 
ward to any such possibility. How can he wigh to 
have me back again after wliat bö has said and done? 
I am his wife, and he has disgraced me before all mon 
by his own words. And wbat have I done, tbat I 
should not have done; — what left undone ou bis bebalf 
that I should have done? It is bard that tbe foolish 
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workings of a weak man^s mind ßhould be able so 
completely to ruin the prospects of a woman's life!" 

Nora was beginning to answer this by attempting 
to shew that the hiisband's madness was, perhaps, only 
temporary, wben there came a knock at the door, and 
Mrs. Outhonse was at once in the room. It will be 
well that the reader shonld know what had taken place 
at the parsonage while the two sisters had been to- 
gether up-stairs, so that the nature of Mrs. Outhouse's 
mission to them may explain itself. Mr. Outbouse had 
been in bis closet down-stairs, when the maid-servant 
brought Word to him that Mr. Trevelyan was in the 
parlour, and was desirous of seeing him. 

"Mr. Trevelyan!" said the unfortunate clergyman, 
holding up both bis hands. The servant understood 
the tragic importance .of the occasion quite as well as 
did her master, and simply shook her head. "Has 
your mistress seen him?" said the master. The girl 
again shook her head. "Ask your mistress to come to 
me," said the clergyman. Then the girl disappeared; 
and in a few minutes Mrs. Outhonse, equally imbued 
with the tragic elements of the day, was with her hus- 
band. 

Mr. Outbouse began by declaring that no considera- 
tion should induce him to see Trevelyan, and commis- 
sioned bis wife to go to the man and teil him that he 
must leave the house. When the unfortunate woman 
expressed an opinion that Trevelyan had some legal 
rights upon which he might probably insist, Mr. Out- 
honse asserted roundly that he could have no legal 
right to remain in that parsonage against the will of 
the rector. "If he wants to claim bis wife and child, 
he must do it by law, — not by force; and thank God, 
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Sir Marmaduko will be herö befora he can do that/* 
'"But I cau't make bim go,** said llre- Outbouse. 
'^Tell bim tbat you'll send for a policemaja," said tbe 
clergyman. 

It had come to pass that tbere ha^d been messagei» 
backwarda and forwarda between tbe visitor and tbe 
miuster of tbe hoEee, all carriod by that nnfortnnate lady. 
Trovelyau did not demand tbat bis wife and cbild 
ßljould be givcn np to bim;^-^lid not e^eu, on tbia occ^i- 
sioiii demand tbat Mb boy ahould be surren dered to 
him^ — now, at onco. He did say, very repeatedly, that 
of course he miist bave bis boj^ but ßeemed to Lrnply 
that, under certain circumstauceai he would be wiUiii;j^ 
to take biß wife to live witb bim agiiin, Tbig appeared 
to Mrs. OutbouBö to he &o maiiifeatly tbe one tbin^j 
tbat was desirable^^ — to be tbe onlj Solution of tbe dif- 
ticulty tbat coold be admitted as a soUttiou at all, — - 
tbat sbe went to work on tbat bint, and ventured to 
entertain a bopc tbat a reconciliatiou mi^ht be effected. 
Sbe iroplored her hoslKiud to leiid u hand to tbe work; 
— 'by wbicb she inteuded to imply that he should not 
only see Trevelyan, but consent to meet tbe sinne r <»n 
friondly temas. But Mr. Outbouse was on tbe oecasion 
even more tban custoniarily obstinate. His wife migbt 
do wbat she liked. He wonld neitber meddle nor md^e. 
He wuuld not willingly see Mr. Trevelyan in bis own 
house^ — ^uulesSi indeod» Mr. Trevelyan should attempt 
to foree bis way up into tbe nursery. Tben he said 
tliat wbicb left no doubt on bis wife's miud tliat, should 
any violence be attemptedj her husband would man- 
fully join tbe m^l^le. 

But it ijoon became evident tbat no such attempt 
waij to be ntade on that day, Trevelyan waa lacbiy- 
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mose, heartbroken, and a sight pitiable to behold. 
When Mrs. Outhouse loudly asserted tbat bis wife bad 
not sinned against bim in tbe least, — "not in a tittle, 
Mr. Trevelyan," sbe repeated over and over again, — 
he began to assert bimself, declaring tbat sbe bad seen 
the man in Devonshire, and corresponded with bim 
since sbe had been at St. Diddulpb's; and when tbe 
lady bad declared tbat tbe latter assertion was untrue, 
he bad shaken bis head, and had told her tbat perbaps 
she did not know all. But the misery of the man bad 
its effect upon her, and at last she proposed to be tbe 
bearer of a message to bis wife. He bad demanded 
to see hiß cbild, ofitering to promise tbat be would not 
attempt to take the boy by force on this occasion, — 
saying, also, tbat bis claim by law was so good, tbat 
no force could be necessary. It was proposed by Mrs. 
Outhouse tbat he should first see the mother, — and to 
this he at last assented. How blessed a thing would 
it be if these two persons could be induced to forget 
the troubles of the last twelve months, and once more 
to love and trust each other! "But, sir^" said Mrs. 
Outhouse, putting her band upon bis arm; — "you must 
not upbraid her, for sbe will not bear it." "She knows 
nothing of wbat is due to a husband," said Trevelyan, 
gloomily. The task was not bopeful-, but, nevertbeless, 
the poor woman resolved to do her best. 

And npw Mrs. Outhouse was in her niece's room, 
asking her to go down and see her busband. Little 
Louis had at tbe time been with the nurse, and the 
very moment tbat tbe mother heard tbat tbe child's 
father was in the house, she jumped up and rushed 
away to get possession of her treasure. "Has he come 
for baby?" Nora asked in dismay. Then Mrs. Out- 
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bonse, anxious to obtain a convert to her prösent vicwa^ 
boldly declared that Mr. Trevelyan had no sueh In- 
tention. Mrs. Trevelyan came back at once with the 
boy, and then listened to all Ler annt^a argimients. 
"But I will not take baby with me," she Said, At 
last it was decided that she should go down alone, and 
that the child should afterwards be taken to bis father 
in the drawing-room; Mrs. Outhousö pled^ing- herseif 
that the whole household should cümbine in her detenoe 
if Mr. Trevelyan should attempt to take the child out 
of that room. "But what am I to say to hiin?" she 
asked. 

"Say as little as possible," said Mrs. Outhouse^ — 
^^except to make him und erstand that he Las been in 
error in imputing fault to you." 

"He will never understand that," said Mrs. Tre- 
velyan. 

A considerable time elapsed after that before ^he 
could bring herseif to descend the stairs* Xow that 
her husband was so near her, and that ber aunt had 
assured her that she might reinstate herself in her Posi- 
tion, if she could only abstain from ssaying hard words 
to him, she wished that he was away from ber again^ 
in Italy. She knew that she could not refrain from 
hard words. How was it possible that she should vin- 
dicate her own honour, without asserting with all her 
strength that she had been ill-used; and, to speak truth 
on the matter, her love for the iDan, which had 
once been true and eager, had been quelled by the 
treatment she had received. She had clung to her love 
in some shape, in spite of the aceuaationg made against 
her, tili she had heard that the policeman had been 
set upon her heels. Could it be possible tliat any wo- 
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man should love a man, or at least that any wife 
should love a husband, after such usage as that? At 
last she crept gently down the stairs, and stood at the 
parlour-door. She listened, and could hear his steps, 
as he paced backwards and forwards through the room. 
She looked back, and could see tl^e face of the servant 
peering round from the kitchen-stairs. She could not 
endure to he watched in her misery, and, thus driven, 
ßhe opened the parlour-door. "Louis," she said, Walk- 
ing into the room, "Aunt Mary has desired me to come 
to you." 

"Emily!" he exclaimed, and ran to her and em- 
braced her. She did not seek to stop him, but she 
did not return the kiss which he gave her. Then he 
held her by her hands, and looked into her face, and 
she could see how strangely he was altered. She 
thought that she would hardly have known him, had 
she not been sure that it was he. She herseif was 
also changed. Who can bear sorrow without such 
change, tili age has fixed the lines of the face, or tili 
care has made them hard and unmalleable? But the 
effect on her was as nothing to that which grief , re- 
morse, and desolation had made on him. He had had 
no child with him, no sister, no friend. Bozzle had 
been his only refuge, — a refuge not adapted to make 
life easier to such a man as Trevelyan; and he, — in 
spite of the accusations made by himself against his 
wife, within his own breast hourly since he had left 
her, — ^had found it to be very difficult to satisfy his 
own conscience. He told himself from hour to hour 
that he knew that he was right; — but in very truth he 
was ever doubting his own conduct. 

"You have been ill, Louis," she said, looking at him. 
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"Ill at ease, Emily; — yery ill at case! A sore 
heart will make the face thin, as well ag fever or 
ague. Since we parted I have iiat had much to com- 
fort me." 

"Nor have I, — nor any of its/' said ahe. "How 
was comfort to come from such a parting-?^* 

Then they both stood silent tagether. He was stjH 
holding her by the hand, but she was cjireful not to 
retum his pressure. She would not take her hand 
away from him; but she would show him no sign of 
softness tili he should have absolutely acquitted lier of 
•the accusatiou he had made against her. "We arc 
man and wife," he said after awlule "In spite of 
all that has come and gone I am yours, and you are 
mine." 

"You should have remembered thst always, Louis." 

"I have never forgotten it, — iiever. In no tbought 
have I been untrue to you. My heart has never 
changed since first I gave it you/' There came a 
bitter frown upon her face, of which she was so conscious 
herseif, that she tumed her face away from Mm. She 
still remembered her lesson, that ehe was not to anger 
him, and, therefore, she refrained from auswering häni 
at all. But the answer was there, hot witbla her 
bosom. Had he loved her,— and yet Btispected that 
she was false to him and to her vows^ aimply because 
she had been on terms of intim acy with an old friend? 
Had he loved her, and yet tumed her from his honse? 
Had he loved her, — and set a policeman to watch her? 
Had he loved her, and yet spoken evil of her to all 
their friends? Had he loved her, and yet striven to 
roh her of her child? "Will you come to me?" he 
said. 
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"I suppose it will be better so," she answered 
slowly. 

"Then you will promise me " He paused, 

and attempted to tum her towards him, so that he 
might look her in the face. 

"Promise what?" she said, quickly glancing round 
at him, and drawing her hand away from him as she 
did so. 

"That all intercourse with Colonel Osbome shall 
be at an end." 

"I will make no promise. You come to me to add 
one insult to another. Had you been a man, you 
would not have named him to me after what you have 
done to me." 

"That is absurd. I have a right to demand from 
you such a pledge. I am willing to believe that you 
have not " 

"Have not what?" 

"That you Jiave not utterly disgraced me." 

"God in heaven, that I should hear this!" she 
exclaimed. "Louis Trevelyan, I have not disgraced 
you at all, — in thought, in word, in deed, in look, or 
in gesture. It is you that have disgraced yourself, 
and ruined me, and degraded even your own child." 

"Is this the way in which you welcome me?" 

"Certainly it is, — in this way and in no other if 

you speak to me of what is past, without acknowledging 

your error." Her brow became blacker and blacker 

"s she continued to speak to him. "It would be best 

Hat nothing should be said, — not a word. That it all 

hould be regarded as an ugly dream. But, when you 

ome to me and at once go back to it all, and ask me 

OT a promise " 
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"Am I to understaiii then tbat all idea of snb- 
mission to your husband is to he at an end?" 

"I will submit to no imputatiüa on mj honour^ — 
even from you. One wonld have thonght that it wniiM 
have been for you to preserve it nntamiBhed./^ 

"And you will give nie no nssurance as to your 
future life?" 

"None; — certainly none, If you want prömisea 
from me, there can be no hope for the future, Wliat 
am I to promise? That I will not bave^a lovcr? 
Wbat respect can I enjoy as your wife if auch a 
promise be needed? If you ßbould choo.sü to fancy 
that it had been broken you wnuld set your policomau 
to watch me again! Louis, we can never Vive tog'ether 
again ever with comfort, uuless you acknoiv-^letlge iii 
your own heart that you Jiave ujspd nie phamefuUy." 

"Were you right to see Lim in Uevonshire?'' 

"Of CO Urse I was right. Wiy should I not see 
him, — or any one?" 

"And you will see him again?" 

"When papa comes, of courso I ehall see him.*^ 

"Then it is hopeless/' said he, tuniiug away from 
her. 

"If that man is to be a source of disquiet to you, 
it is hopeless," she answercd. "If you cannot so 
school yourself that he ah all bß the same to yuu as 
other men, it is quite hopeless. \'ou uiust still be niad, 
— as you have been mad hitherto," 

He walked about tlio room restlesflly for a time, 
while she stood with asaiimed corapo&nre near the 
window. "Send me my cliild," he aaid at last. 

"He shall come to you, Louis, — for a littlo; bnt 
he is not to be taken out from hence. Ts that a promise?'^ 
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"You are to exact promises from me, where iny 
own rights are concejrned, while jou refuse to give me 
any, though I am entitled to demand them! I order 
you to send the boy to me. Is he not my own?" 

"Is he not mine too? And is he not all that you 
have leffc to me?" 

He paused again, and then gave the promise. 
"Let him be brought to me. He shall not be removed 
now. I intend to have him. I teil you so fairly. He 
shall be taken from you unless you come back to me 
with such assurances as to your future conduct as I 
have a right to demand. There is much that the law 
cannot give me. It cannot procure wife-like Submis- 
sion, love, gratitude, or even decent matronly conduct. 
But that which it can give me, I will have." 

She walked off to the door, and then as she was 

quitting the room she spoke to him once again. "Alas, 

Louis," she said, "neither can the law, nor medicine, 

nor religion, restore to you that fine intellect which 

foolish suspicions have destroyed." Then she left him 

and retumed to the room in which her aunt, and Nora, 

and the child were all clustered together, waiting to 

leam the effects of the interview. The two women 

asked their questions with their eyes, rather than with 

spoken words. "It is all over," said Mrs. Trevelyan. 

"There is nothing left for me but to go back to papa. 

I only hear the same accusations, repeated again and 

again, and make myself subject to the old insults." 

Then Mrs. Outhouse knew that she could interfere no 

irther, and that in truth nothing could be done tili 

le retum of Sir Marmaduke should relieve her and 

Br husband from all further active concem in the 

atter. 
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But Trevelyan was still down-stalrs waitin;^ for 
tlie child. At last it was arranged tliat Nora sliould 
take the boy into the drawing-room , and tbat Mrs. 
Outhouse should fetch the fatber iip from tbe parlour 
to the room above it. An^y as was Mrs. Trevelyan 
with her husband, not tlie Igbs was she anxioiis to 
make the boy good-looking sind seemly in bis fatber'g 
eyes. She washed the child's face, put oi] him a clcan 
frill and a pretty ribbon; aud, as sbe did so, she bade 
bim kiss bis papa, and speak iiicßly to bim, and love 
bim. "Poor papa is unbappy," sbc said, "^'and Lüuey 
raust be very good to bim." 'j'lie boy, cbild thniigh 
be was, understood much more of wliat ^vm passing 
around bim than bis motber knew- Jlow was he tu 
love papa when mamma did not do so? in some sbape 
tbat idea had framed itself in Ms mind; and, as be 
was taken down, he knew it was impoHSiblß tbat he 
should speak nicely to bis papa, Nora did aa sbe 
was bidden, and went down to tbe first-floor. Mrß. 
Outhouse, promising tbat even if sbe wcre put ont of 
the room by Mr. Trevelyan ske would not stir ürom 
the landing outside tbe door, descended to the parlour 
and quickly retumed with the unfortnnate fatben Mr. 
Outhouse, in the meantime, was still Bitting in bis 
closet, tormented with curioaity, but yet determined 
not to be seen tili the intruder should bave kft hia 
house. 

"I hope you are well, Nora," be said, as be entered 
the room with Mrs. Outbouso. 
, "Quite well, thank you, Louia." 

"I am sorry tbat our troubles should bavo depriveÄ 
you of the home you had been taugbt to expect" Tt 
this Nora made no reply, but escaped, and went up tc 
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her sister. "My poor little boy," said Trevelyan, tak- 
ing the cliild and placing it on his knee. "I suppose 
jou have forgotten your unfortunate father." The 
ßhild, of course, said nothing, but just allowed himself 
to be kissed. 

**He ifl looking very'well," said Mrs. Outhouse. 

"Is he? I dare say he is well. Louey, my boy, 
are you happy?" The question was asked in a voice 
that was diamal beyond compare, and it also remained 
unanswereii. He had been desired to speak nicely to 
hiß papa; but how was it possible that a child should 
speak nicely under such a load of melancholy? "He 
will not speak to me," said Trevelyan. "I suppose it 
is what I raight have expected." Then the child was 
pat off his knee on to the floor, and began to whimper, 
^*A few months since he would sit there for hours, with 
hia hea<l upon my breast," said Trevelyan. 

^^A few inonths is a long time in the life of such an 
Infant," said Mrs. Outhouse. 

'^He rony ga away," said Trevelyan. Then the 
child was led out of the room, and sent up to his 
mother. 

"Emily has done all she can to make the child love 
your memory," said Mrs. Outhouse. 

"To love my memory I What; — as though I were 
dead, I will teach him to love me as I am, Mrs. Out- 
house. I do not think that it is too late. Will you 
teil ynur husband from me, with my compliments, that 
I shall cause him to be served with a legal demand for 
the restitutiun of my child?" 

''But Sir Marmaduke will be here in a few days." 

^*1 know nothing of that. Sir Marmaduke is no- 
ihing to me now. My child is my own, — and so is 
Mi kmw he \fm RtgkU JI. 22 
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my wife. Bir Marmaduke has no autLority over eitter 
one or thö otiier. I find my cMld here, and it is here 
that I must look for bim* I am sorry that you should 
be tronbledj but the fault doea not rest with me. 3ifr, 
OntboTiae liag refueed to give me up my own cbildj and 
I am driven to take sucb steps for bis recovery as thc 
law has put within my reaeb/' 

"Wby did you tum your wife out of doors, Mr. 
Trevelyaa?" asked Mrs, Outbouse boldly. 

"I did not tnm ber ont of doora» I provided a 
fitting sb elter for ber. I gave ber everytbing that sbe 
eould want. You know wbat bappened. Tbat man 
Avent down and was received there. I defy you, Mra. 
Outbouse, to say tbat it was my fault." 

Mts, Outbouse did attempt to sbow bim tbat it was 
hiß fault -j but wbile sbe was doing so be left tbe bouse. 
*'I douH tbink sbe could go back to bim/' Said Mra, 
Outbouee to ber busband. ^^He is quite insane upon 
tblB matter." 

*'I shall be insane^ I know," said Mr. Outbouse, 
*' if Sir Marmaduke doea not eome bome very quickly."' 
Nevertbeless be quite ignored any legal power tbat 
mi^ht be brought to bear against bim ae to tbe reatita- 
tion of the child to its falber. 



CHAPTEE XKIX. 

Parfcor'g Hqtelj Müwbray Street. 

WiTHiN a week of tbe occurrence wbich is re- 
lated in tbe last chaptcr, liiere came a teleg^ram firom 
h^üutbampton to tbe parsouage at St. Diddiilph^s, saying 
tbat Sir Marmaduke aud Lady Eowley bad reacbed 
England. On tbe e venin g of tbat day tbey were to 
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lödge at a suiall family hotel in Baker Street, and 
both Irlrs. Trevelyan and Nora were to be with tbem. 
The leave-takiug at the parsonage was painful, as 
ou both sidös there existed a feeling tbat affection'and 
symputLy were wanting. The uncle and aunt had done 
their duty^ and both Mrs. Trevelyan and Nora feit that 
they ought to Iiave been demonstrative and cordial in 
their gratitude^ — bnt they found it impossible to be- 
come ao. And the rector could not pretend but that he 
was glad to be rid of his guests. There were, too, 
Bome last wordö about money to be spoken, which were 
grievoTJs thoms in the poor man's flesh. Two bank 
notesj however^ were put upon his table, and he knew 
that unlesa he took them he could not pay for the 
Provision s which his unwelcome visitors had consumed. 
Öurely there never was a man so cruelly ill-used as 
had been Mr. Outhouse in all this matter. "Another 
such wititer aa tbat would put me in my grave," he 
fsaid, when hin wife tried to comfort him after they 
were gone. *'I know that they have both been very 
goüd tu 11 iä,'* 8111 d Mrs. Trevelyan, as she and her sister, 
togcther with the child and the nurse, hurried away 
towardg Baker ötreet in a cab, "but I have never for 
a moment feit that they were glad to have us." "But 
how could they have been glad to have us," she added 
afferwards, ^^whon we brought such trouble with us?" 
But thry to wLom they were going now would receive 
her witli joy; — would make her welcome with all her 
load of sorrowä, would give to her a sympathy which 
it was impossible that she should receive from others. 
Though she Jiiight not be happy now, — for in truth 
how could she be ever really happy again, — there would 
be a joy to her in placing her child in her mother's 

22» 
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urmSi and iji receivin^ her fatlier's wurm caresses. Tliat 
her father wonld be very vehement m his anger agaiust 
her huaband ehe knew well, — for Sir Marmaduke was 
& vehement man. But tbere would be Bome support 
for her in the very violence of his wrath, and at tbis 
moment it was such support that she most needei Äs 
they JQurneyed together in the c^lb.^ the married sister 
seemod to be in the higher spirits of the two. She waa 
suro, at any rate, that those to whom she was g'oing' 
wüuld place themselves on her aide. Kora had her 
own story to teil abüiit Hugh Stanbnry, and was by uo 
means so sure that her tale would be received with 
cordial agreement. "Let me teil them myself/^ she 
whispered to her sigter. ^VNot tu-uight, hecauKe they 
will have so rauch to say to you; Lut I siiall teil 
mamina to-morrow." 

The train by which the Kowleys were to reach 
London was due at the Station at 7.30 p.m., and the 
two siatere timed their despat<:h from Bt. Diddulph*s w 
as to enable them to rcach the hotcl at eight, *^We 
shall be there now before mamm^i," eaid Nora, "be- 
cause they will have so much lugj2;'a^e, and so many 
tbings^ and the trains are always late*" When they 
started from the door of the parsonage, Mr. Outhouse 
gave the direetion to the eabman, **Gregg^s Hotel, 
Baker Street" Then at once he began to console him- 
seif in that they wero gone, 

It wae a long drive from St. Diddulph"'a iu the east, 
to Marylebone in tho west, of London, TToue of the 
party in the cab knew anything of the regiou thron gb 
which they paased. The eabman took the line by the back 
of the bank, and Finsbury Square and tbe City Eoad, 
thiuking it best, probably, to avoid the crush at Holhom 
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Hill, tilougli at the expense of something of a circuit. 
But of tMs Mrs. Trevelyan and Nora knew nothing. 
Had their way taken them along Piccadilly, or through 
May fair ^ or across Grosvenor Square, they would have 
knö^iVTi where they were; but at present they were not 
thinkinff of those once much-loved localities. The cab 
pasäed the Angel, and np a?id down the hill at Penton- 
v]11g, ajid by the King's Gross stations, and through 
Euston Square, — and then it tumed up Gower Sti^et. 
SuTcly the man should have gone on along the New 
Road^ now that he had come so far out of his way. 
But of this the two ladies knew nothing, — nor did the 
nuTse. It was a dark, windy night, but the lamps in 
the streeta had given them light, so that they had not 
noticed the night. Nor did they notice it now as the 
streetB bec=iime nairower and darker. They were hardly 
thiiikiug tliat their joumey was yet at an end, and the 
mother was in the act of covering her boy's face as he 
lay aeleep on the nurse's lap, when the cab was stopped. 
Nora looking out through the window, saw the word 
"Ht>tel" over a door-way, and was satisfied. "Shall I 
take the child, ma'am?" said a man in black, and the 
child was handed out. Nora was the first to follow, 
and she then perceived that the door of the hotel was 
not open. Mrs. Trevelyan followed; and then they 
lookcd round them, — and the child was gone. They 
hetird the rattle of another cab as it was carried away 
at a guUop round a distant comer; — and then some 
lukUni^^ af what had happened came upon them. The 
father had succeeded in getting possession of his child. 
It was a narrow, dark street, very quiet, having 
about it a certain air of poor respectability, — an ob- 
scure, noiseless street, without even a sign of life. Some 
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nufortünate otie liad endeavauretl here to keep an h<itelj 
— ^Lut tbere was uo hotel kept there now. There had 
"been inuch craft in selecting^ tlie place m wbich the 
child had beeil takeu from tbcm. As they looked 
jiraund them^ perceiving^ tlie terrible misfortniie whicb 
had befallen tbem, tbero was nat a Luinan beiiig aear 
tb^m save the cabman^ wbo was occupied m nncbain- 
ing, or pretending to uncbam tbe heavy mass of Ing- 
gage on the roof. The windowa of tbe house beibre 
which they were stopping, were closed, and Xora per- 
ceiyed at ouee that the bcttel was not inhabited. The 
cabinan mugt have perceived it also* As for the man 
who had taken the cbild, the nurse coidd only eay that 
he waa dreäsed in blat^k^ like a waiter, that he had a 
napkin linder bis ami, and no bat on his b&ad. He 
bad taken the hoy tenderly in bis anns, — and then she 
had seen ootbing further, The first tbing tbat Kora 
had Seen, as Bbe stood on the pavemeüt, was the other 
cab mtjyiug off rapidly» 

Mrs. Trevelyan had staggered againät tbe iBilings, 
and was Hoon acreamiug in her wretchedneJäs. BefoM 
long there wai a small crowd around them, comprising 
three or four women^ a few boye^ an old man or two, 
^ — and a policeman, To the policeman Nora bad soon 
told the whole stoiy, and the cabman wwä of coiirse 
attacked. Bat tbe cabman played hie part veiy welL 
He declared that he had done just wbat he had been 
told to do. Nora was iadjeed sure tbat she had heard 
her uncle desire bim to drivc to Gregg's Hotel in Baker 
Street, Tbe cabman in answer to tMa^ declared tbat 
he had not clearly heard tbe old gentleman*s directions; 
but tbat a man whom he had conceived to ba a seirant, 
bad Texy plainly told bim to drive to Parker's Hotel, 
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Mowbray Street, Gower Street. "I comed ever so far 
out of iny way," said the cabman, "to avoid the rum- 
pns with the homnibuses at the bill, — cause the ladies' 
things is so beavy we'd never got up if the 'orse had 
once jibbed." All which, though it had nothing to do 
with the matter, seemed to impress the policeman with 
the idea that the cabman, if not a true man, was going 
to be too clever for them on this occasion. And the 
crafty cabman went on to declare that bis horse was 
so tired with the load that he could not go on to Baker 
Street. They must get another cab. Take bis number! 
Of course they could take bis number. There was bis 
number. His fare was four and six, — that is if the 
ladies wouldn't pay him anything extra for the terrible 
load; and he meant to have it. It would be sixpence 
more if they kept him there many minutes longer. The 
number was taken, and another cab was got, and the 
luggage was transferred, and the money was pald, 
while the unhappy mother was still screaming in hysterics 
against the railings. What had been döne was soon 
clear enough to all those around her. Nora had told 
the policeman, and had told one of the women, think- 
ing to obtain their sympathy and assistance. "It's the 
kid's dada as has taken it," said one man, "and there 
ain't nothing to be done." There was nothing to be 
done; — nothing at any rate then and there. 

Nora had been very eager that the cabman should 
be arrested; but the policeman assured her that such 
an arrest was out of the question, and would have been 
useless had it been possible. The man would be forth- 
coming if his presence should be again desired, but he 
had probably, — so ßaid the policeman, — really been 
desired to drive to Mowbray Street. "They knows 
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wherÄ to find me if tLey watits tne^ — oiJy I must ha 
paid my tinae," said the cabman confidentlj. And tlie 
policeman was of opinion tLat as tlie boy Lad beini 
kiduapped on behalf' of the father, no legal stepa coulJ 
be taken eitlier für tlie recovery of the child or for the 
puniHhmeiit of the perpetrators of the act. He got np, 
however, ou the box of the cab, and accompanied the 
party to the hotel in Baker Street. They reached it 
almost exactly at the same titne with Sir Marmadiikü 
and Lady Eowley^ and tbe reader must imagine the 
coufusion, the aDguiah^ and the disappointment of that 
meeting- Äfra. Trevelyan was hardly in poasession of 
her Bens es when she reaehed her mother, and could not 
be induced to be tranquil even when she was asenred 
hy her fatlier that her son woiild suffer no immediate 
evil by being- transferred to hin father^ b hands. She in 
her frenzy declared that she would never see her little 
one againj and seemed to think that the father might 
jiot improbably destroy the child, "He is mad, papa^ 
and doea not know what he does* Do you mean to 
say that a madman may do as he pleases? — that be 
may roh niy child from me in the streets? — that lie 
may take him out of my very arms in tbat way?'* 
And she was almost angry with her father because no 
attempt was made tbat night to recover tlie boy. 

Sir Mamiadukei who was not himself a good lawyer, 
had been clogeted with the policeman for a quarter of 
an hoiir, and had leamed the policemau's viewa, Of 
course» the father of the clnld was the person who had 
done the deed, Whether the cjibman had beert in the 
[ilot or not, was not matter of mucb conaequeuce. There 
conld be no doubt that some oue had told the man to 
go to Parkor's Hotel, as the cab waa startin^; and it 
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would probably be impossible to punish him in tlie 
teeth of such Instructions. Sir Marmaduke, however, 
cöuld doubtless bave the cabman summoned. And as 
for the absolute abduction of the child, the policeman 
was of opinion that a father could not be punished for 
übtainiiig possession of his son by such a stratagem, 
uoleas the custody of the child had been made over to 
the mother by some court of law. The policeman, in- 
deed, öeemed to think that nothing could be done, and 
Sir Marmaduke was inclined to agree with him. When 
this was explained to Mrs. Trevelyan by her mother, 
ahe again became hysterical in her agony, and could 
Lardly be restrained from going forth herseif to look 
for her lost treasure. 

It need hardly be further explained that Trevelyan 
had planned the stratagem in concert with Mr. Bozzle. 
Bozzle, though strongly cautioned by his wife to keep 
liimself out of danger in the matter, was sorely tempted 
by liiö employer's offer of a hundred pounds. He 
positively refused to be a party to any attempt at 
violence at St. Diddulph's; but when he leamed, as he 
dld leam, that Mrs. Trevelyan, with her sister and 
baby, were to be transferred from St Diddulph's in a 
cab to Baker Street, and that the journey was luckily 
to be raade during tJie shades of evening, his active 
niiud went to work, and he arranged the plan. There 
were in any difficulties, and even some pecuniary dif- 
ficulty. He bargained that he should have his hundred 
poujidM clear of all deduction for expenses, — and then 
the attendant expenses were not insignificant. It was 
ueceasary that there should be four men in the Service, 
all good and true; and men require to be well paid for 
iuch goodness and truth. There was the man, himself 
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au €:s-po1iceman, ^^lio g^ave the instmctions to Üie first 
caLmaji, as he was staiting'. Tbe caboian would not 
undertake the job at all uuless he were so instructed 
on the spot^ asaertiug- that in this way he would be 
able to proye that the ordere he obeyed came from the 
lady^g husband. And there was the crafty pseiido- 
waiter, with the napkin and no hat^ who had carried 
the boy to the cab in which bis fatber was eitting". And 
there were the two cabmeii* Bozzle pbinned it all, and 
with some diftiiMilty arrang-ed the preliminariea. How 
siicces&fnl was the schemeT we have ßceo; and Bozzle, 
tbr a monthj was able to assume a stiporiority over bis 
wife, whicb that honest wem an found to be very dis- 
agreeable, "There ain't no frandulent abduction in it 
at all," Bozale exclaimed, ^"^because a wife ain't got no 
rights again her hnsbaud, — not in such a matter as 
that." Mrs. Bozzle implied that if her busbaud were 
to take her child away from her without ber leava, 
she'd let bim kDow somcthing about it. But as the 
Lusband Lad in bis poseession the note for a buudred 
pounds, realized^ Mx9. Bozzle had not much to aay in 
Bupport of her view of the case. 

On the raeming after the occurreucc, while Sir 
Marmadnke was waitiiig with bis solicitor upon a 
magistrate to find whether anything cnuld be done, the 
foUowing letter was brought to Mrs, Trevelyan at 
Gregg^s Hotel: — ■ 



"Onr child is safe with me, and will reniaiu so. If 
you care to obtain legal advice you will find that I a& 
bis fatber bave a right to heep bim undet my pro- 
tection. I shall do 80 5 but will allow you to see iiim 
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as Boon as I shall have received a füll guarantee that 
yoTi have no idea of withdrawing him from my Charge. 
"Ä home for yourself with me is still open to you, 
—011 condition that you will give me the promise that 
I liave demanded from you; and as long as I shall not 
hear that you again see or communicate with the person 
to whose acquaintance I object. While you remain 
away from me I will cause you to he paid £bO a 
luonth^ as I do not wish that you should he a bürden 
on others. But this payment will depend also on you^ 
not seeing or holding any communication with the 
person to whom I have alluded. 

"Your affectionate and offended husband, 

"Louis Trevelyan. 

"A letter addressed to The Acrobats' Club will 
reach me." 

Sir Rowley came home dispirited and unhappy, and 
could not give much comfort to his daughter. The 
magistrate had told him that though the cabman might 
probably be punished for taking the ladies otherwise 
than as directed, — if the direction to Baker Street could 
be proved, — nothing could be done to punish ihe father. 
The magistrate explained that under a certain Act of 
Parliament the mother might apply to the Court of 
Chancery for the custody of any children under seven 
years of age, and that the court would probably grant 
such custody, — unless it were shewn that the wife had 
left her husband without sufficient cause. The ma- 
gistrate could not undertake to say whether or no suf- 
ficient cause had here been given; — or whether the 
husband was in fault or the wife. It was, however, 
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tilear that notliing conld be done witiiout appllcation to 
the Court of Chancery* It appöared^ — so said the ma- 
gistrate, — that the husband had offered a horae to hl& 
wife, and that in ofierm^ it ho had attcmpted to impose 
no condjtions which ctjuld be shewn to be cruel before 
a judge. The magis träte thouglit that Mr. Trevelyaa 
had done not hing illegal in taking the child from the 
cab. 8ir Marmaduko» on hearing this, was of opinion 
that Bothing could be gained hy legal interference, His 
private desire was to get hold of Trevelyaa and pull 
him limb from limb. Lady Eowley thou^bt that her 
danghter had bettcr go back to her husband, let tlie 
füture consequencee be what they might. And the poor 
desolate mother herseif had almost bronght herseif to 
offer to do 90, havinj^ in her brain some idea that she 
would after a while be able to escape with her boy. 
Äs for lovo for her husband, certainly tliere was none 
now left in her bosom. Nor conld she teach herself to 
tbiiik it possiible tbat she ahould ever live with Lim 
again on friendlj terme* But she wonld Rtibmit to 
anything with the objcct of getting back her boy. Tliree 
or four letters were writteu to Mr. Trevelyan in aa 
raany days from his wife, from Lady Rowley, and 
from Nora; ui which various overtnres were made. 
TVevelyan wrote once again to his wife, She kneW| 
he Said, already the terms od which abe might eome 
baek. These terma were ötill open to her. As for the 
boy, be certainly shonld not leave bis father. A meet- 
ing might be planned on condition that he, Trevelyan, 
were provided with a widtten asauraiice from his wife 
that she would not endeavour to remove the boy, and 
tbat lio bitnsolf shonld be ]jTesent at the meeting. 
Thus the firat week -wn& passed after Sir Marmaduke's 
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rettini, — nml a most wretched time it w^b for idl,the 
party at Greg^'s Ht>teL 

CHÄPTER XXX. 

LaiTy Howley makes an Attempt. 

XoTinNG could l>e more uncomfortahle tban the 
State i)f Sir Mannaditke Rowley's familj for tliR first 
teo dajB after the arrival in London of the Governor 
f»f the Mandarin lalauds. Lady Rowley kad brought 
with hcT two of her girls, — the third and fourtb^^ttnd, 
aa we know, had been joined by the two eldest^ so tbat 
liiere was a large family of ladies gatha-ed fcog^tlier, 
A hoüae bad been taken in Manchester Street, to which 
they had leitend ed to transfer themselves after a sinj^le 
nigbt passed at Gregg's Hotel. But the trouble ftnd 
sorrow inflacted upon them by the abduction of Mrs. 
Trevelyan's cluld, and the consequent laboars tbrust 
lipon Sir Martnaduke'fl Shoulders had bcen m heavy, 
tbat tbey bad slept six nights at the hotel, before tbcy 
werc able to move themselves into the houee prepared 
for them, By that tinie all idea had been abandoned 
of re coverin g the child by any legal means to be tjiten 
a^ a conseqaence of the illegality of tlke abduction. 
The boy was with hi.s father, and the lawyers seemed 
to tbink tjiat the father's rights were paramount^^as 
he lifid offercd a home to his wife witbout any con- 
ditiüus which a coiirt of law would adjad^e to be cruel. 
If she conld sbcw that he had driven her to live apart 
frorn him by bis own bad condnct, then probably tbe 
cnstody of her boy might be awarded to her, nntil tbe 
cbild ahoald be seven years old. But when fcbc cir- 
cumstances of tbe case were explained to öir Marina- 
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duke's lawyer hj Lady Rowley, tbat gontlemaii sliook 
his head. Mra, Trevelynn had^ Le said, no caae willi 
which she could go into court, Tben by degre^^s there 
were wortls wliispered aa to the husband's madnese. 
The lawyer ßaid that that was a matter for the doctora. 
If a certain amouiit of medical evidetice could be ob- 
tained to ßhow that the hushand was in truth raad, the 
wife could , no doubt, obtain the cuetody of the child. 
When thiB wtis reported to itrs* Trevelyan, she de- 
clared that eonduct such as her bus band's mast suMt^e 
to prove any man to he mad^ but at this Sir Manna- 
duke shook his head, aiid Lady Rowley sat^ sadly 
silent, with her daiighter's band within her own. They 
would not dare to teU her that she eould regain her 
child by that plea. 

During thöse teu days they did not loiim whitber 
the boy had been earriedi nor did they know evcn 
where the father might he found. Sir Marmadnke 
foUowed np the address aa givea m the letter, and 
learned from the porter at *^The Acrobats'' that the 
gentleman's leüers were sent to No. 55, Stony Walk, 
Union Street, Borongb. To this imcomfortable L^cality 
Sir Marmaduke travelled more thau (mce. Tlirice he 
went thither, intent on finding bis son-in-law's residenee* 
On the two first occaaionö bo saw no one Imt Mts, 
Bozzle; and the discretion of that lady in decUning to 
give any in forma tion was most admirable. "TrewiUiau ! "* 
Yes, she had heard the name certainly- It might be 
that her hushand had bnsiness engageDients whh a 
gent of that name* She would not äay even that for 
certain, as it was not her cnatom ever to niake any in- 
quiries as to her husbaud's huainess engagements. Her 
husband's busineBs engagemeuta were» abe said, much 
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too important for the "likes of she" to know anything 
about tLem. When was Bozzle likely to be at home? 
BoKzle waa never likely to be at home. According to 
her ahowing-, Bozzle was of all husbands the most 
errat ic. He might perhaps come in for an hour or two 
in the middle of the day on a Wednesday, or perhaps 
would take a cup of tea at home on Friday evening. 
But anything ho fitful and uncertain as were Bozzle's 
appearances in the bosom of his family was not to be 
conceived in the mind of woman. Sir Marmaduke then 
oalled in the middle of the day on Wednesday, but 
Bozzle was rejported to be away in the provinces. His 
wife had no idea in which of the provinces he was at 
that inomcnt engaged. The persevering govemor from 
the Islands called again on the Friday evening, and 
then^ by chance, Bozzle was found at home. But Sir 
Marmadiike siicceeded in gaining very little informa- 
tion even -from Bozzle. The man acknowledged that 
he was emplt>yed by Mr. Trevelyan. Any letter or 
parcel left witli him for Mr. Trevelyan shonld be duly 
sent to that gentleman. If Sir Marmaduke wanted Mr. 
Trevelyan^ö address, he could write to Mr. Trevelyan 
and ask for it< If Mr. Trevelyan declined to give it, 
was it likßly that he, Bozzle, shonld betray it? Sir 
Mannadiike explained who he was at some length. 
Bozzle with a emilo assured the governor that he knew 
very i^^ell who he was. He let drop a few words to 
show that hfi was intim ately acquainted with the whole 
CO Urse of SLr Marmaduke's family affairs. He knew 
all about the Mandarins, and Colonel Osbome, and 
Gregg*s Hotel, — not that he said anything about Parker's 
Hotelt — and the Colonial Office. He spoke of Miss 
^ora, and even knew the names of the other two young 
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ladieB, Miss Sophia and Miss Lucy. It was a weakucBS 
witli Bozzle, — that of tüsplajing bis infonuation. He 
wüüld have much liked to be able io startle Sir Marma- 
dake by describing- tbe Government House in the Island, 
or hy telling him something of bis old carriage-borsea, 
But of sucb infomiation as Sir Marmaduke deaired, Sir 
Marmaduke got none. 

And tbere were otbor troublea wbich feil very 
heÄTily upon tbe pöor govenior, wbo had come home as 
it were for a bolidfiy^ and wbo was a luan bating work 
naturallj, and wbo j from tbe cirtumstances of bis life^ 
bad iiever been called on to do niucb work. A man 
Toajr g-overn tbe Mandarins and yet live in comparative 
Tdleuess. To do sucb governing werk well a man 
sbould bave a good presence» a flow of worda which 
sbüuld mean notbing, an excellent temper, and a love 
of bospitality. Witb tbese attributes Sir Rowley was 
endowed; for, tbougb bis disposition was by natore Üot, 
for governing purposes it bad been brougbt by practiee 
nnder good control. He bad now been snmmoned bome 
tbruugb tbe macbinations of bis dangerons old friend 
Colonel Osbome, in order tbat be migbt give tbe re- 
suUs of bis experience in governing before a eonunittee 
of tbe House of Commons. In Coming to England on 
this büsiness be bad tbougbt mucb more of bis boliday, 
of bis wife and cbildren, of bis daugbters at bome, of 
bis allowance per day wbile be was to be away 
from bis govemment, and of bis salary to be paid to 
Mm entire during bis absence, instead of being balved 
aa it would be if be were away on leave, — he had 
tbougbt mucb more in Coming bome on tbese easy and 
pleasant matters, tban be did on tbe work tbat was to 
be Tei^nired firom bim wben be arrived. And then it 
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came tu piiss tLat Lö feit himself almost injured, when 
tlie Coloiiial Office demanded his presence from day to 
day, iiTxd ^lien derks bothered him with questions as 
to whicL tbey expected ready replies, but in replying 
tu Tvhiüh Bir Mannaduke was by no means ready. 
The working^ men at the Colonial Office had not quite 
thought tkat Bir Mjirniaduke was the most fitting man 
for the Job in hand* There was a certain Mr. Thomas 
Smith at anöther set of islands in quite another part of 
the World, who was aupposed by these working men at 
Lome to be a veiy paragon of a governor. If he had 
been liad home, — -so said the working men, — no Com- 
mittee of the House would have been able to make 
anything of him, Tliey might have asked him ques- 
tions week after week, and he would have answered 
them all fiuently and would have committed nobody. 
He knew all the ins and outs of governing, — did Mr. 
ThoTnas Bmitli,— and was a match for the sharpest 
Committee that ever sat at Westminster. Poor Sip 
Mormaduke was a Jiian of a very different sort; all of 
which waa known by the working men; but the Parlia- 
ineiitaiy mterest had been too strong, and here was 
Sir Marmaduke at home. But the working men were 
not disposed to make matters so pleasant for Sir Marma- 
duke, as Sir Marmaduke had expected. The Committee 
would not examine Sir Marmaduke tili after Easter, in 
tlie middle of April; but it was expected of him that 
he ahould read blue-books without number, and he was 
Bü catechised by the working men that he almost began 
to wieh himself back at the Mandarins. In this way 
the nöw establishment in Manchester Street was not at 
firat in a happy or even in a contented condition. 

At last, after ab out ten days, Lady Rowley did 

Ei jtttflw he nus lU^ki. IL ^"^ 
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succeed in obtaining an interview with Trevelyan. A 
meeting was an-anged throu^li Bozzle, and took place 
in a very dark and glooiiiy room at an inn in the 
City. Why Bc^zzle 'skould havft selectcd tho Bremen 
»Coffee House, in Poukers Alley, for tkis meeting no 
fit reason can äurely be given^ nnless it was that he 
conceived kimself boand to select the mo3t dreary 
locality witkin liis knowkdge on ko melancliolj an oc- 
casion. Poulter's Alley is a narrow dark passaf^e 
somewbere bekind tbe MaiisiOB House; and tke Bremen 
Coffee House, — why so called no one can now tell,-^- 
is one of tkose stränge honsjes of public re^ort in the 
City at wkick tlie guests eeem never to eat» never to 
drink, never to sleep, but to come in and ont af t€r 
a mysterious and alniost gkostly faskionj seeing their 
friends, — or perhaps their enemies, in nooks and comers, 
and carrying on their Conferences in low melancholy 
wkispers. Tkcre 18 an aji^ed waiter at tke Bremen 
Coffee House; and there is certainly one private sitting^- 
room up-stairs. It was a dingy^ ill-furnished room, 
with an old large mahogany table, an old korse-hair 
sofa, six korse-kair ckairs, two old round mirrors, and 
an old makogany press in a corner. It was a ckamber 
so sad in its appearance that no wkolesome usefnl work 
could kave been doiic wjthin it; nor could men have 
eaten there with any appetke» or have drained tke 
fiowing bowl with any touch of joviality. It was 
gener ally used for j^uch purposes as that to whick it 
was now appropriated, and no doubt had heen taken 
by Bozzle on more tban one previons occasion, Here 
Lady Rowley an-ived precisely at the kour ^x^ed , and 
was told that the gentleman was wailing up-stairs for 
lior. 
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There had, of course, been many family consulta- 
tions as to the maiiner in which this meeting should 
be arrartgecL Should Sir Marmaduke accompany liis 
wife; — or, perhaps, should Sir Marmaduke go alone? 
Lady Eowley had been very much in favour of meet- 
ing Mr. Trevclyaii without any one to assist her in the 
Conference, As for Sir Marmaduke, no meeting could 
be concleded between him- and his son-in-law without 
a pürsüual» and probably a violent quarrel. Of that 
Lady llowley had been quite sure. Sir Marmaduke, 
since he had been home, had, in the midst of his 
various tro übles, been driven into so vehement a State 
of indi^^atioo ag^ainst his son-in-law as to be unable 
to speak of the wretched man without strongest terms 
of opprobrium. Nothing was too bad to be said by 
Lim of one who had ill-treated his dearest daughter. 
It must be admitted that Sir Marmaduke had heard 
only one aide of the question. He had questioned his 
daughter, and had constantly seen his old friend Os- 
bonie. T}iö coloneVs journey down to Devonshire had 
been made to appear the most natural proceeding in 
the world. The correspondence of which Trevelyan 
thought so much had been shown to consist of such 
notes aa might pass between any old gentleman and 
any young wo man. The promise which Trevelyan 
had endeavoured to exact, and which Mrs. Trevelyan 
had declined to give, appeared to the angry father to 
be a monatrous insult. He knew that the colonel was 
an older man than himself, and his Emily was still to 
him only a young girl. It was incredible to him that 
anybody should have regarded his old comrade as his 
daughter' 3 lover. He did not believe that anybody 
had, in truth, so regarded the man. The tale had 

23* 
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beea a monstrous invoution on tLe part oi* tlie Bußband, 
^at up becanae he had becomo tired of liis joung wifcL 
Accordin^ to Sir Mannaduke"'3 waj of tbinking, Tre- 
velyan sliould eitlier be tknisbed witliiii au inch of bis 
life, or eise locked up in a TOad-Louse. Colonel Os- 
bome sbook bis head, and expressed a eonviction tbat 
tbe puot mao was mad. 

But Ladj Rowley was morc hopeful. Tboagb sbe 
was as confident aboat her daugbter as was tbe father, 
sbe was lesa crmtident ab out tbe old friend, Sbe, pro- 
bablj, was alive to tbe fact tbat a mau of fifty mi^ht 
put ou tbe airä and assame the character of a youn^ 
lover; and actjng" on that snspiciorii entertaining- also 
fiome hop€ tbat bad as matters now were they might 
1)0 niended, she had taken care that Colone! Osbome 
and Mrs, Trevelyan sbonld not be brong-ht togetber, 
8ir Afamiadiike bad fnraed, bat Lady Rowley bad 
been firni. **If yon tbink so, mamma/^ Mrs. Trevel- 
yan had Said, witb somelhiiig of scom La her tone, — 
""^ üf eourse let it be so/' Lady Rowley bad said that 
it woiibl be bettar so; and ihe two had not seen each 
otber ^ince tbe memorahle Wsit to Nuncombe Fntney. 
And now Lady Rowley was about to meet her son-in- 
law with some sligbt hope tbat she migbt arrang^ af- 
i^iirfk Sbe was qnite aware that present Indignation, 
tbough certainly a gnttifieation, migbt be indulged in 
At inueh too gr^at a cost. It would l>e better for all 
teA^ou:* that Emily sbould gv back to her hus^band and 
hw bome, and that TreTelyan ahonld be forgiven for 
liis iniqnide^^ 

Bojttle WTia at the tavern diirmg the interview, bat 
lie was niL»t ^e^n by L«dy RoTrley. He remained seated 
down ^tait^ in oue of the dii^^ comeis, ready to give 
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assistance to hiB patron should assistance be needed. 
Wlien Lady Kowley was shown into the gloomy sitting- 
Tüoin hy the old waiter, she found Trevelyan alone, 
Standing in the middle of the room, and waiting for 
her, "This is a sad occasion," he said, as he advanced 
to give hor bis hand. 

"A very sad üccasion, Louis." 

*'I da not kuow what you may have heard of what 
has occurred, Lady Rowley. It is natural, however, 
to öuppose thiit you must have heard me spoken of 
with cenaure," 

*'I think my child has been ill used, Louis," she 
replied. 

"Of cotiree you do. I could not expect that it 
should bö otherwise. When it was arranged that I 
ahould meet you here, I was quite aware that you 
would have taken the side against me before you had 
heard niy story, It is I that have been ill used, — 
cruelly misuscd^ hut I do not expect that you should 
believe me. I do not wish you to do. I would not 
for World B separate the mother from her daughter." 

"Bnt why have you separated your own wife from 
her ehild?" 

"Bccause H was my duty. What! Is a father not 
to have the charge of his own son. I have done no- 
tliingj Lady Rowley, to justify a Separation which is 
contrary to the laws of nature." 

"Where is the boy, Louis?" 

"Ah; — that 18 just what I am not prepared to teil 
an 7 one who has taken my wife's side tili I know that 
my wife has con Bented to pay to me that obedience 
which I, as her husband, have a right to demand. If 
Emily will do aa I request of her, — as I command 
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her,"^"tia Trovclyau Kaul this, he spoko in a toue 
\Yhicli WA3 iuteudod io g^ive the higheat posaible idea 
üf his own nutliority aud dignity^^ — ^"then Bhe may fl©e 
lier child witLout delay/^ 

" Wliat i^ it yoü reqaeöt of mj daiigUter?" 

^'Obediencei^simplj that iSubmission to my will, 
TV hieb is uurely a wife^B duty. Jjet her beg mj pardon 
for wliat haa occurred, — *^ 

'^Sbe caimot do that, Lonis." 

^'Änd Bolemnly promifie me,'* cnntiuaed IVevelywi, 
not deigiiing to nüüee Lady Eowley's intermption, 
*41iat ete will hold no fürt her intercoiiree with that 
suake in the ^rass who wormed bis way into niy bouse^ 
— let her be humble^ and penitent, and affeetionate, 
and thcn she sball be restored to her hnsband and to 
her cbild/' He said tbis Walking up and do¥?Ti the 
Toon»T and waving bis band, as thougb he were mak- 
iiig a epeech that was intended tobe eloqnent, — as tbougb 
be had conceivcd that he was to ovTrcorae bis motber-in- 
law by tbe weigbt of hie words and tbe magnificenee of 
bis demeanonr. And yet hbj demeanour was ridieuloti!?, 
iuxd bis words wonH have bad no weigbt bad tbey not 
tended to sbow Lady Rowley how little prospect tbere 
iras that she ssbould be able to beal tbis breach, ITe 
Idinself^ too» was so altered in appcaraiice since she 
b^id Wt seen bim, bright witb tbe ht>pe3 of bis young 
iiiarried bappiness^ tbat abe wonld bardly bave re- 
eoguised him bad she met him in the street. He was 
tbiu^ and pale, and haggard, and mean. And as be 
i«talked np and down the raom. it seemed to her that 
the very cbaracter of tlie man was changed. She bad 
not pPeTTionsly known him to be ponipouF» nnreason* 
Äbl^j and abstird. Sbe did not anänrer him at once^ as 
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she perceivt^d that he had not finished his address;— 
and, after a moment's pause, he continued. *^Lady 
Kowley, tbere is nothing I would not have douc for 
yonr dfiu^bter, — for my wife. All that I had was 
hern. I did not dictate to her any mode of life; I re- 
quired from her no sacrifices; I subjected her to no 
caprices^j biit I was detennined to be master m vaj 
own hoTise.'' 

"I do tjot think, Louis, that she has ever denied 
your right to be master." 

"To bc master in my own house, and to Lo para« 
monnt in my influenae over her. So much I had a 
right to dem and." 

**Wlio has denied your right?" 

*'Sho haa submitted herseif to the counsels and to 
the iufluences of a man who has endeavoured to imder- 
mine me in her affection. In saying that I make niy 
accuaatian aa light against her as is possible. I lavLrht 
make it much heavier, and yet not sin against the 
Lruth;* 

"This is an illusion, Louis." 

"Ah^ — -well. No doubt it becomes you to defend 
your cbild. Was it an illusion when he went to De- 
von sbire? Was it an illusion when he correaponded 
with her,— contrary to my express Orders, — both be- 
fore and after that unhallowed joumey? Lady Rowley, 
there must be no more such illusions. If roy wifo 
Tn<?Äns to come back to me, and to have her child in 
her own hands, she must be penitent as regards the 
pfiSt, and obcdient as regards the future." 

There was a wicked bittemess in that word peni- 
teut which almost maddened Lady Rowley. She had 
come to thifl meeting believing that Trevelyan would 
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be rejoiced to take back hls wife^ if detaik could be 
arrangied for his doing so wbicL sbould not enbject liiin 
to the uecesMity of crjiiigT peccavi; bnt sbe found Inm 
speaking of bis wife as thaugh be wotild be doing ber 
tbe greatest pasflible favour in allowing her to come 
back to bim dressed m sackt^lotb, and with asbea on 
ber bead. Sbe could understand from wbat sUe Lad 
beard tbat bid tone and matiner were much cbang^d 
since be obtaiDed posäesaion of tbe t^bildi aud that be 
now concei\''ed tbat be Lad bis wife witbm bis power, 
Tbat he ebonld become a tyrant becanse he bad tbe 
power to tjrannise was not in accordance witb b^r 
former conception of tbe man'M cbar acter; — but theo 
be was so cbanged, tbat ebe feit tbat she knew n(»- 
tbing of tbe mau wbo now ßtood before ber, *^I cau- 
not acknowledge tbat mj dangbter haa done auytbing; 
tbat retjnireH penitence/' said Ladj Rowlej. 

"I dare saj not;^-bnt tqj yiew is different" 

*^Sbe cannot admit herseif to be wrong when sbe 
knows berself to be right. You «^ould not bave her 
confesa to a fault , tbe veiy idea of wbicb has alwa^B 
been ahborrent t^ her?" 

"Sbe must be crnsbed io spirit, Lady Eowley, be- 
fore sbe can again become a pure and bappy woman.^^ 

^'TbJs ifl more tbaii I can hear/' Kaid Lady ßow- 
ley, now, at laat, worked up to a fever of indignation. 
"My dangbter, sir, in as pure a woinan as you bave 
ever known, or aro likely to know. You, wbo should 
have protected ber against tbe world, will some day 
take blame to yonrself a9 yon remember tbat you bave 
Bo cmolly maligned ber,*' Tben sbe walke d away io 
tbe door, and would not listen to tbe worde whicb be 
wa.s hürÜng after her. Sbe went down the etairB, and 
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out oi tliö house, and at the end of Poulter's AUey 
found the cab wliich was waiting for her. 

Trevelyau, as soon as he was alone, rang the bell, 
and sent for Bozzle. And while the waiter was Com- 
ing to him, and luitil his myrmidon had appeared, he 
contiuued to Htalk up and down the room, waving his 
band in the air as though he were continuing his 
apeeck "Bozzle," said he, as soon as the man had 
closed the door, ^'I have changed my mind." 

''Ab how, Mr. Trewillian?" 

**I fiball make no further attempt. I have done all 
that mau can do, and have done it in vain. Her fa- 
tber and mother uphold her in her conduct, and she is 
lost to möj — for ever." i 

"But the boy, Mj. T.?" 

"I have my cbild. Yes, — I have my child. Poor 
infant. Bozzle^ 1 look to you to see that none of them 
]eam out retreat." 

*'As for that, Mr. Trewillian, — why facta is to be 
corae at by one party pretty well as much as by an- 
other, ^ow, suppose the things was changed, wicey 
warsey^^ — and as I was hacting for the ColoneVs 
party.'' 

*'D^ — ^ the Colonel!" exclaimed Trevelyan. 

"Just io, Mr, Trewillian; but if I was hacting for 
the üther party, and they said to me, *Bozzle, — where's 
the boy?' why, iu three days Fd be down on the facts. 
Facta is open, Mn Trewillian, if yon knows where to 
look for them." 

"I shall uke bim abroad, — at once." 

"Thmk twice of it, Mr. T. The boy is so yonng, 
you see, and a mother's 'art is softer and lovinger than 
anything. l'd thiuk twice of it, Mr. T., before I kept 
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'em apart" TMs was a Ihie of tliou^lit wLicL Mr. 
Bozzle^fj conscience had uot forced liim to entertain to 
the pröjiidice of bis professional arrangements ; but 
now^ as he jconverscd witli hig eniployer, and became 
hj degvees aware of tlie failure of Trevelyau^a rnrndy 
süme shade of remorse came upon bim, and made him 
saj a Word on bebalf of the '^other party." 

*'Ani I not always tlimkin^ of it? Wbat eise bave 
tbey left me to think of? Tiiat will do for to-day. 
You bad better com© down to me to-morrow after- 
noon.'' Bozzle promised obedience to tbese Instructions^ 
and as ßooii aB h^s patron bad etarted he paid tbe bill^ 
aud took bimself bome. 

Ladj Rowley, aa sbe trnvelled back to ber banse 
in Mancbester Street, almost mado up her tnind that 
tbe Separation between ber daugbter and ber son-in-law 
bad better be continned. It was a vcry sad conclusion 
to wbicb to come, but slie could not believe tbat any 
bigb-spirited woman conld long continue to snbmit her- 
Belf to tbe capriees of a man so unreasonable and dic- 
tatorial as bc to wbom flbe bad. just been listen in j^- 
Werc it not for tbe boy, tbere woiUd, sbe feit, be no 
donbt upon tbe matter* And now^ as matters stood, 
sbe tbonght tbat it sbould be tbeir f^eat object to re- 
gain possession of tbe cbild. Tben sbe endeavonred 
to calcnlate wbat wotild be tbe result to ber daugbter^ 
if in Tery truth it sbonld be fonnd tbat tbe wretcbed 
man was mad, To liope for sncb a result jieemed to 
ber to be very wicked^ — Änd yet abe bardly knew bow 
not to bope for it. 

^"^Well, mamma," said Emily Trevelyan, with a 
faint attempt at a flmile, "you saw liim?'^ 
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"Yes, dearest, I saw Lim. I can only say that he 
is a most unreasonable man.'' 

"And he would teil you nothing of Louey?" 
"No dear, — ^not a word." 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

Sir Marmaduke at Home. 

Nora Eowlby had told her lover that there was to 
Ije no further communication between them tili her fa- 
ther and mother should be in England; but in telliug 
him so, had so frankly confessed her own affection for 
him and had so sturdily promised to be. tme to him, 
that np lover could have been reasonably aggrieved by 
such an interdiction. Nora was quite conscious of this, 
and was aware that Hugh Stanbury had received stich 
encouragement as' ought at any rate to bring him to 
the new Rowley establishment, as soon as he should 
leam where it had fixed itself. But when at the end 
of ten days he had not shown himself , she began to 
feel doubts. Could it be that he had changed his 
mind, that he was unwilling to encounter refusal irom 
her father, or that he had found, on looking into his 
own affairs more closely, that it would be absurd for 
him to propose to take a wife to himself while his 
means were so poor and so precarious? Sir Marmaduke 
during this time had been so unhappy, so fretfui, so 
indignant, and so much womed, that Nora herseif had 
become almost afraid of him; and, without much rea- 
soning on the matter, had taught herseif to believe that 
Hugh might be actuated by similar fears. She had 
intended to teil her mother of what had occurred be* 
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tween her and Stanbury the first moment tliat she and 
Lady Rowley were together; bnt then there Lad faCen 
upon them that terriblö incident of the losa of tlie 
child, and the whole family had Lecome at ouce m 
wrapped up in the agony of tho berenved mother, and 
so fiill of rage agahist the imroasouahle father, that 
there seemed to Nora to he no possible opporttmity lor 
the telling of her own love-story. Eniily her seif ap- 
peared to have forgotten it in the midst of her o^-n 
misery, and had not mentioned Hngh Stanbury 's name 
since they had been in Manchester Street* We have 
all feit how on oceaöione onr öwh hopea and fear?, 
nay, almost our own iudividuality, hecome absorbed in 
and obliterated by the morc pre^sing carea and louder 
voices of those aronnd ua. l^ora hardJy darod to allnde 
to herseif while her siöter's ^üef was ßtill ao prominent^ 
and while her father was daily complaining of his own 
personal annoyances at the Cohiuial Office. It Beemed 
to her that at snch a nioment sho couJd not introdnce 
a new matter for dispute, and perhaps a new snhject 
of dismay. 

Nevertheless, as tbe days paesed by, and as shc 
saw nothing of Hngh Stanbury^ her heart became sore 
and her spirit vexed. It seemed to her that if she 
were now deserted by liim, all the world wonld be over 
for her. The Glascock episode in her life had passed 
by, — that episode which might have been her lüstory, 
which might have been a histoiy so prosperons, so 
magnificent, and probably so happy. As she thought 
of herseif and of circunustances as they had happoned 
to her, of the resolutions which she had made as to h^ 
own career when she first came^to London, and of tlie 
way in which she had thrown all those resolntioni 
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away in spite of tlie wonderful success which had come 
in her path, she could not refrain from thinking that 
she had brought herseif to shipwreck by her own inde- 
cision. It must not be imagined that she regretted 
what she had done. She knew veiy well that to have 
acted otherwise than she did when Mr. Glascock came 
to her at Nuncombe Putney would have proved her to 
be heartless, selfish, and unwomanly. Long before that 
time she had determined that it was her dnty to marry 
a rieh man, — and, if possible, a man in high position. 
Such a one had come to her, — one endowed with all 
the good things of the world beyond her most sanguine 
expectation, — -and she had rejected him! She knew that 
she had been right because she had allowed herseif to 
love the other man. She did not repent what she had 
done, the circumstances being as they were, but she 
almost regretted that she had been so soft in heart, so 
susceptible of the weakness of love, so little able to do 
as she pleased with herseif. Of what use to her was 
it that she loved this man with all her strength of 
affection when he never came to her, although the time 
at which he had been told that he might come was 
now ten days past? 

She was sitting one aftemoon in the drawing-room 
listlessly reading, or pretending to read, a novel, when, 
on a sudden, Hugh Stanbury was announced. The 
circumstances of the moment were most unfortunate for 
such a Visit. Sir Marmaduke, who had been down at 
Whitehall in the moming, and from thence had made 
a joumey to St. Diddulph's-in-the-East and back, was 
exceedingly cross and out of temper. They had told 
him at his office that they feared he would not suffice 
to carry through the purpose for which he had been 
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brought home. And liis brother-in-law, tlie paraon, lia4 
expressed to hira an opiniou that "he was in great pait 
responsiblc for thö misfortniio of bis daugbter, hj the 
eneüuragement whicb he Lad givea to such a man a^ 
Colonel Osboma 8ir Marmaduke had in consequenee 
qnarreUed both with the chief elerk and with Mr, Out- 
house, and had corae home surly and discontented. 
Ladj Eowley and her eldest daughter were awaj, 
cloeeted at the moment with Ladj Milboron^h, witi 
wbom tbey were endeavouring to arrange some plan 
hy which the hoj mi^bt at any rate be given hack. 
Poor Emily Trevelyan was humhle enongh now to 
Lady Milborough, — was prepared to be humhle to any 
onOj and in any circumstances^ so that she should 
not he required to ackuowledge that ehe had enter- 
tained Colonel Osbome as her lover. The two yonnger 
girls, Bophy and Lucy, were in the room when Staa- 
bury was annouiiced, as were also Sir Marmaduke ^ who 
at that very moment was uttering angry growb at the 
obstinacy and want of reason with which he had beeii 
treated by Mr. Onthouse. Nnw Sir Marmaduke had 
not 80 mtich as heard tbe name of Eugli Stanbury as 
yet^ and Xora^ though her listlesaneäs was all at au 
end^ at once feit how impossible it would he to explain 
any of the circum&tances of her ease in euch an inter- 
Tiew as tbis. While^ however, Hugh's dear steps were 
heard upon the stairs, her feminine mind at once weut 
to work to ascertain in what best mode^ with what 
moat attractive reason for bis presence, she migbt iu- 
troduce the yoting man to her father. Had not the 
girls been then present, she thought that it might have 
been expedient to leave Hugh to teil his own story to 
Sir Marmaduke» Bat she Iiad no opportunity of send- 
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mg lier sisters away; and, unless chance sliould re- 
niove them, this could not be done. 

^■^He is son of the lady we were with at Nuncombe 
Putney," she whispered to her father as sbe got np to 
n>ove across the room to welcome her lover. Now Sir 
Marmaduke had expressed great disapproval of that 
Tf^treat to Dartmoor, and had only understood respect- 
ing' it that it had been arranged between' Trevelyan 
Jind the family in whose custody his two daughters had 
beeil sent away into banishment. He was not therefore 
spetially disposed to welcome Hugh Stanbury in con- 
sequence of this mode of introduction. 

Hugh, who had asked for Lady ßowley and Mrs. 
Trevelyan and had leamed that they were out before 
he had mentioned Miss Eowley's name, was almost 
prepared to take his sweetheart into his arms. In that 
half-minute he had taught himself to expect that he 
would meet her alone, and had altogether forgotten Sir 
Marmaduke. Young men when they call at four o'clock 
in the day never expect to find papas at home. And 
of Sophia and Lucy he had either heard nothing or 
had forgotten what he had heard. He repressed him- 
self however in time, and did not commit either Nora 
or himself by any very vehement demonstration of 
affection. But he did hold her hand longer than he 
should have done, and Sir Marmaduke saw that he 
did so. 

"This is papa," said Nora. "Papa, this is our 
fiiend, Mr. Hugh Stanbury." The introduction was 
made in a manner almost absurdly formal, but poor 
Xora's difficulties lay heavy upon her. Sir Marmaduke 
muttered something; — but it was little more than a 
grünt "Mamma aud Emily are out," continued Nora. 
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*^I dare say they will Tie in stoon/' Sir 5Iiinnaduke 
looked round sharply at the man. Why was he to 
he encouraged to stay tili Lady Rowley shonld retum? 
Lady Rowley did not want to see him. It seemed to 
Sir Mamiadnke, in the midst of his trouhles. that this 
was 110 time to be making new acquaintances. "These 
Are my sisters, Mr. Stanbury," continned Nora. "This 
is Sophia^ and this is Lucy." Sophia and Lncy would 
have beea thoroughly wiUing to receive their sister^s 
lover with genial kindness if they had been properlj 
uiatruct^d, and if the time had been opportnne; but, 
as it was, they had nothing to say. They, also, could 
imly mutter some little sonnd intended to be more 
couTteous than their father's gmnt Poor Nora! 

*"! hope yon are comfortable here,*' said Hugh. 

^''The honse is all very well," said Nora, "bnt we 
don^t Üke the neighbonrhood." 

Hu^h also feit that conversation was difficnlt He 
had scioü come to perceive, — ^before he had been in 
the rcH>m half a minute, — that the atmosphere was not 
favoorabl^ to his mission. There was to be no em- 
l^meiiig or permission for embracing on the present 
oCieA0ii>u. Had he been left alone with Sir Marma- 
dtike he ia onld probably haTe told his bnsiness plainly, 
iH Sir M^omaduke^s manner to him bare been what it 
lai^ti hm it was impossdble for him to do this with 
thre^ Vi'^uu^ ladies in the room with him. Seeing that 
Kt\ra w^ftf^ embanrassed by h«* difficnlties, and tbat 
N^ira*$ &tWr was eross and süait, he endeavonred to 
talk ti> ti^^ odier girls, and a;^ed them conceming 
tWir j^>iiTtiey and the ship in whkli diey had come. 
Bnt II was verr np-hiU work. Lnev and Sophy could 
talk ^1^ ^^ibly as any y^^vng kidie$ Lome firom anjr 
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Colon j, — anä no higher degree of fluency can be ex- 
pressed ;-—biit now they were cowed. Their eider 
mstet was shamefally and most undeservedly disgraced, 
and this man had had something, — they knew not 
wliat, — to do with it. "Is Priscilla qnite well?" Nora 
aaked at last 

'*Quite well. I heard from her yesterday. You 
huow they have leffc the Clock House." 

''I had not heard it." 

"Oh yesi — and they are living in a small cottage 
jnHt ontside the village. And what eise do you think 
has bappened?" 

''Ifothittg badj I hope, Mr. Stanbury." 

**My sister Dorothy has left her aunt, and is living 
with them again at Nuncombe." 

^*Haa there been a quarrel, Mr. Stanbury?" 

"Well, yes^ — after a fashion there has, I sup- 
pose» Bnt it is a long story and would not interest 
Sir Mannaduke. The wonder is that Dorothy should 
have becn able to stay so long with my aunt. I will 
teil it you all some day." Sir Marmaduke could not 
understand why a long story about this man's aunt 
and sister shoidd be told to his daughter. He forgot, 
— as men always do in such circumstances forget, — 
that, while he was living in the Mandarins, his 
daughter, living in England, would of course pick up 
new interest and become intimate with new histories. 
But he did not forget that pressure of the band which 
he had seen, and he determined that his daughter Nora 
could not have any worse lover than the friend of his 
clder daughter's husband. 

Stanbury had just determined that he must go, that 
there was no possibility 'for him either to say or do 
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finything to promote liis cause at tbe present moment, 
when the circumstances irere all changed hj the retum 
home of Lady Kowley and Mrs. Trevelyan. Lady 
Rowley knew, and liad for some daya known^ niuch 
more of Stanbury than Lad eome to the ears of Sir 
Marmaduke. Öh6 nuderstood in the hrat place tbat 
the Stanbiirys had beea vejy good to her danghter^ 
and öhe was aware that Hug-h Ötanbury had tborrmgldy 
taken her daught^ir^s part ag'ainst hjs old friend Tre- 
velyan. She would therefore have been prepared to 
receive him klndly liad he not on thie very moniiDg 
been tbe subject of special converaation between her 
and Emily. But, as it had bappeiied, Mrs. Trevelyan 
had tbiö very day told Lady Eowley tbe wbole stoiy 
üf lN^ora*ä lt>ve. Tbe eider aiäter had not inten ded tö 
be treacherous to the yonjoger; bnt in tbe thoroiigh 
conüdence whicb mutual grief and close Conference 
had created between the mother and dangbter, every* 
tbing had at la^t corae out^ and Lady Eowley had 
learned the story , not ouly of Hngb Ötanbnry^s conrt- 
ship, biit of thobe rieh ofFers whicb had been made by 
the beir to tbe barony of Peterborougb. 

It must be ackuowledged that Lady Kowley was 
greatly grieved and tboroiigblj dismayed, It was not 
only tbat Mr* Glaseock was tbe eldeat aon of a peer, 
biit tbat he waa represented by the poor suffering wife 
of the ill-tempered man to be a man blessed with a 
diaposition ßweet as an angers- ''And sbe would have 
liked him," Emily had said^ *^if it had not been for 
tliis nnfortunate yoiing man." Lady Eowley was not 
woTse tban are other motbers, not niore ambitions, or 
more beartleHS^ or more worldly. Sbe was a good 
mother j loving her children, and tboronghly ansioufl 
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for tlieb* welfare. Bat she would have liked to be the 
mothör-ia-law of Lord Peterborough, and she would 
have liked, dearly, to me her second daughter removed 
from tbe danger of those rocks against which her 
eldest child had been shipwrecked. And when she 
asked after Hugb Stanbury, and bis means of main- 
taitting a wife, the atatement which Mrs. Trevelyan 
made was not comforting. "He writes for a penny 
newspaper, — and, I believe, writes very well," Mrs. 
Trevelyau had said. 

"For a penny newspaper! Is that respectable?" 

*'Hb annt, Miaa Stanbury, seemed to think not. 
But I auppoae men of education do write - for such 
thinga now. He says bimself that it is very precarious 
aa an employment." 

"It must be precarious, Emily. And has he got 
notbing?" 

''Not a penny of bis own,'* said Mrs. Trevelyan. 

Tben Lady Kowley had thought again of Mr. 
Glascock, and of tbe family title, and of Markhams. 
And she tbougbt of her present troubles, and of the 
Mandarinfl, and tbe atate of Sir Marmaduke's balance 
at the bankers;^ — ^and of the other girls, and of all 
tbere was* befolg her to do. Here had been a very 
Apollo among fluitors kneeling at her child's feet, and 
the foaligb girl had sent bim away for the sake of a 
yoting man who wrote for a penny newspaper! Was 
it worth the wbile of any woman to bring up daughters 
witb such reaults? Ijady ßowley, therefore, when she 
wa» firät introduced to Hugb Stanbury, was not pre- 
pared to recoive birn witb open arms. 

On thia occasion tbe task of introducing him feil 
tö Mrs. Trevelyan, and was done witb much gracious- 
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nesa. Emily kaew tliat Hugb StaiiLuiy was her fixend, 
and would ajnipatliiae witb her respecting lier cliiM, 
*^You liave heard wbat lias happeoed to me?" ehe said, 
Stanbury, however, had heard notliing of that kid- 
nappin^ of the child. Though to the Howleys it seemed 
that such a dced of iniqnltj, done in the tniddle of 
Loiidon, must liave been known to all the world, he 
had not as yet been told of it^^and now the story 
iraa given to him. Mrs. Trevelyan lierself told it^ with 
manj teara and an agonj of fresh grief; but still sbe 
told it as to one whom she regarded as a sure Mend, 
and from whom ehe knew that she wonld receive sym- 
pathj. Sir Marmaduke sat hy the while, still glootnj 
and out of hrnnour. ^^J was their famüy sorrow to 
he laid bare to this stranger? 

**It is the cm eile st thing I ever beard/^ said Hugh. 

^^A dastardly deed/* said Lady Kowley. 

*^But we all feel that for the time he can hardly 
know wbat he does/^ said Nora. 

*^And where is the child?'' Stanbury asked. 

^^We haye not tbe slightest idea/' said Lady 
Rowley, ^^I have seen htm, and he refuses to teil uf. 
He did say that my daughter ghoiüd see her boy; but 
he now accouipaniea bis offer with such conditions that 
it ifl impossible to listen to him." 

*^And where ia he?" ^ 

"We do not know where he lives, We can reach 
bim only througb a certain man^ — ~^^ 

^'Ah, I know the man,** said Stanbury; "one wIjü 
was a policeman ouce. His name is Bozzle." 

'*That ia tbe man/* said Sir Mannaduke. '*! have 
aeeii him," 

"And üf course ho will teil m notbing but what be 
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iä told to teil usj'^ coDtinued Lady Rowley. "Can there 
be aTiytLing so horrible as tliis, — that a wife should be 
bound to communicate with ber own busband respect- 
jug lier own cKild tbrougb sucb a man as tbat?" 

"One migbt possibly find out wbere be keeps tbe 
cbild," aaid ÜiigL. 

"If jou coüld manage that, Mr. Stanbury!" said 
Lady Eowley, 

^^I bardlj ijee tbat it would do much good," said 
Ha^h. "Indeed I do not know wby he should keep 
tbe place a secret. I suppose he has a right to tbe 
boy until tbe mother shall have made good her claim 
before tbe court" He promised, however, that he 
TFüuld do bis best to ascertain wbere tbe child was 
kcpt^ and wbere Trevelyan resided, and then, — having 
been nearly an bour at the house, — he was forced to 
get up and take bis leave. He had said not a word 
to any one of the business tbat had brought bim there. 
He had not eveii whispered an assurance of bis aflPec- 
tion to Nora. Till the two eider ladies had come in, 
aud tbe subject of tbe taking^ of the boy had been 
mooted^ be bad sat there as a perfect stranger. He 
tbougbt tbat it was manifest enough that Nora had 
tüld her secret to no one. It seemed to bim that Mrs. 
Trevelyan muat have forgotten it; — ^tbat Nora herseif 
mnst have forgotten it, if such forgetting could be pos- 
siblel He got np, however, and took bis leave, and 
was comforted in some slight degree by seeing that 
there was a tetir in Nora's eye. 

"Wbo iB he?" demanded Sir Marmadnke, as soon 
as the door was closed. 

'*He 18 a young man who was an intimate friend 
of Louis' B," an5\rered Mrs. Trevelyan; "but he is so 
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no longer, becautie Le secs how infatuated Loiiis Las 

"And whj does Le come here?'* 

^'We know him veiy T\^elL" continued Mra. Tre- 
velyaii. *^It was he that arraii^ed our jonrney down 
to DevonsMre. He waB very kind abont it, and so 
were bis motber and sister. We haye every reason to 
bc grateful to Mr. Stanbiiry." Tbis was all very well^ 
but Nora neyertheless feit tbat tlie interview had bceo 
anytbiQg but successfuL 

"Has he any profeBsion?** a^ked 8ir Marmaduke. 

"He writes for tbe presa," said Mrs. Trevelyan. 

"Wbaf do you mean; — books? ^* 

^*No; — for a newspaper." 

^^For a penny newapaper/^ said KTora boldly; — ^'for 
t]io Daily Record.'' 

'^Tbeu I bope be won^t come bere any more/' said 
Sir Marmaduke. Kora paused a raomcnt, striving to 
find worda for aome apeecb wbicb migbt be true to her 
luve and yet not nnseemly,^ — bnt fiiiding no mich worda 
ready, sbe got up from her seat and walke d ont of tke 
rooiü. *^Wbat 13 tbe nxeaning of H all?'' asked Sb 
Mannadnke. Tbere was a allen ce for a wbile, and tJien 
be repeated bis question in anotbeJ- form. "Is there 
any reaaon for hiö Coming* bere, — ^abont Nora?" 

*^I tbiuk be is attacbed to Kora," eaid Mrs. Tre- 
velyan. 

"My dear/* said Lady Rowley, "perbaps we bad 
better not speak about it just now." 

"I snppose be baa not a peimy in tbe world," said 
Sir Marmaduke. 

'^He bas what be eams," said Mrs, Trevelyan, 

"If Nora nnderstands ber duty sbe will never let 
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me hear Mb name again/' said Sir Marmaduke. Then 
there was notliiiig raore said, and as soon as they could 
eacape, both Lady Rowley and Mrs. Trevelyan left the 
Toom. 

"I ähould liave told you everything," said Nora to 
he? motLer that night. "I had no intention to keep 
anjthing a aecret from you. But we have all been so 
unhappy abont Louey^ that we have had no heart to 
talk of anything eke." 

"I undöratand all that, my darling." 

'^And I had meant that you should teil papa, for I 
supposed that he would come. And I meant that he 
should go to papa himself. He intended that himself, 
— only, to-day, — as things tumed out " 

"Just so, dearest-, — but it does not seem that he 
has got any income. It would be very rash, — 
wouldn't it?" 

"People must be rash sometimes. Everybody can't 
have an income without eaming it. I suppose people 
in professions do marry without having fortunes." 

"When they have settled professions, Nora." 

"And why is not bis a settled profession? I believe 
he receives quite as much at seven and twenty as Uncle 
Oliphant does at sixty." 

"But your Uncle Oliphant's income is permanent." 

"Lawyers don't have permanent incomes, or doc- 
tors, — or merchants." 

"But those professions are regulär and sure. They 
don't marry, without fortunes, tili they have made their 
incomes sure." 

"Mr. Stanbury's income is sure. I don't know why 
it shouldn't be sure. He goes on writing and writing 
every day, and it seems to me that of all professions 
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in the world it m the finest- Td mnch sooner wiite 
fbr a iiewspaper tbaii be one of those t>ld mustj, fnsty 
lawyers^ whoHl eay anytliing' tbat th^y're paid tts 

^^My dearest Nora, all that is nonsenae. Yoa know 
as well as I do that jou shouJd not inarry a mau whcu 
tlicre 19 a doubl whether he can keep a honse over 
your head; — tUat 18 hk posidon/' 

^""It iß pjod enough for me, mamma." 

^'^Aüd wliat is his income from writing:?*' 

^'^It iä qiiite enoagh for me, mamina, The tmth ia 
1 bav« promised^ and I canDot go back from it. I>ear, 
dear niumm», yon wun't qaarrel witli uä, and oppose 
ud, aud make pipa bard againät us, You caa do 
vvlmi von like with f^pa. I know that. Look at poi>r 
Kmily. l*ltmty tif laoney ha^ iioi made her happy," 

'*if Mr* Ula&cock had ouly asked you a week 
t^Kqttiir,** JSJiid Lady Bowley^ with a handkerchief ta her 
c*y€s. 

"Buk yim jjce h^ didii% majnma."* 

''Whie^u 1 tkiuk of il I c^uuiot hui weep;/' — and 
itki^ |KH>r u)oth<f«r bui^ otit into a füll tlood of tears^ 
^''^ucli a fxuKXk^ s& ^^^^^ J5^i> ^Eitler luid SO tnüy deroted 

"^'^ajtiiiu^ what^a» the p^^ o£ tliat nöw'?" 

^HUhuj: dvwTi «U the way ti> L^evonshire aAcr yoa!'* 

^^^^ tlid UugK mazuma.'^ 

*\\ piVjiHiUi that atiy girl in Eo^land woold havc 
«ttvkni VL»a. l itaum>t bat tWl iL Aisd Emily s»ts she 
ki ^r? W v\>uld ic%>mt hM^ Ü hü «rot Ihe Tery aB^tefl 

'"ITiat i$ qtdc^ imptit^ibl^^ vmmmakT 

**Wby £%K>tüd it b« i2ipL»e^sifclie? EuIt de«dafe± 
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tliat slie nerer saw a man so mucli in love in her life; 
— and ähe aajB abo that she believes he is abroad now 
simply becauae he is broken-hearted about it." 

**Mr. Glaacock, mamma, was very nice and good 
Aud all that; but indeed he is not the man to suffer 
from a broken heart. And Emily is quite mistaken. I 
told him the whole truth." 

'*What truth?'* 

^'That tliere was somebody eise that I did love. 
Thtin he enid Üiat of course that put an end to it all, 
and he wished me good-bye ever so calmly." 

*^Ilow could you be so infatuated? Wliy should 
you have cut the ground away from your feet in that 
way?" 

"Because I chose that there should be an end to it. 
Now there hm heen an end to it; and it is much better, 
mamma, that we should not think about Mr. Glascock 
any more. He will never come again to me, — and if 
he did, I could f^üy say the same thing." 

**You muötii't be surprised, Nora, if I*m unhappy; 
that iB all. Of course I must feel it. Such a connec- 
iioii an it would have been for your sisters! Such a 
home for poor Emily in her trouble! And as for this 
üthor man " 

"Mamma, <1uii't speak ill of him." 

"If 1 aay a uy thing of him, I must say the truth," 
said Lady Rewley. 

"Don't say anything against him, mamma, because 
he 18 to be my husband. Dear, dear mamma, you can't 
changö me by anything you say. Perhaps I have been 
fooliüh ; but it ig üsttled now. Don't make me wretched 
by speakiüg against the man whom I mean to love all 
my Üfe better than all the world." 
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"Think of Louis Treve!yan," 

*'I will think of nt> t>ne btit Htigli Stanbioy, I 
tried not to love tim, Tnamma. I tried to think that 
It was better to make belle ve tliat I laved Mr. GlaR- 
coük. But be ^ot tbe better of ine, and conquered me, 
and I will never rebel agpainst bim. You may help me, 
mamma^ — but you caii*t chan^e me,'* 

CHAPTER XXXIL 

Slr MärmB,iiukt] &t LIe Club, 

Sift Maäbjadoke had come away from bis brother- 
in -law the pareon in muck anger, for Mr. Outlionse, 
witb. tliat mixtnre of obstmacy and honeaty which 
formed his cbaracterT bad spoken bard würd§ of Coloiiel 
Osborne, and words wbich by impHcatJon had been 
bard also agpainsE Emily Trevelyan. He bad been veiy 
stau neb to bis niece when attacked bj bis niece'a b um- 
band ^ but when his aympatbies and assiatance were 
invoked by Sir Marmaduke it seemed as thoagh he 
bad tranaferred bia allegiance to tbe other side, Hö 
pointed out to the nnbappy fatber that Colonel Osbome 
bad bebaved witb great emelty in going to DevonshireH, 
that tbe Stanbnrys bad been mitrue to their truat in 
allowing bim to enter tbe bonae, and tbat Emily had 
been "indiscreef' in reeeivlng him, Wben a young 
woman is caUed indlacreet by her friends it may he 
assnmed tbat bor cbaract^^r is very ßerioualy assaüed. 
Sir Marmaduke bad understood tbia, and t>n hearing' 
tbe Word had become wrotb with bia brother-in-law. 
Tbere bad been hot words between them, and Mr. 
Outbouse wonld not yield an inch or rßtract a syllable. 
He cooceived it to be bis dtity to advise tbe father to 
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caution liis danghter with severity, to quarrel absolutely 
with Colonel Osbome, and to let Trevelyan know that 
this had been done. As to the cbild, Mr. Outhouse 
expressed a streng opinion that the father was legally 
entitled to the custody of his boy, and that nothing 
could be done to recover the child, exeept what might 
be done with the father's consent. In faet, Mr. Out- 
house made himself exceedingly disagreeable, and sent 
away Sir Marmaduke with a very heavy heart. Could 
it really be possible that his old friend Fred Osborne, 
who seven or eight-and-twenty years ago had been 
potent among young ladies, had really been making 
love to his old friend's married daughter? Sir Marma- 
duke looked into himself, and conceived it to be quite 
out of the question that he should make love to any 
one. A good dinner, good wine, a good cigar, an easy 
chair, and a rubber of whist, — all these things, with no 
work to do, and men of his own standing around him 
were the pleasures of life which Sir Marmaduke desired. 
Now Fred Osborne was an older man than he, and 
though Fred Osborne did keep up a foolish System of 
padded clothes and dyed whisker», still, — at fifty-two 
or fifty-three, — surely a man might be reckoned safe. 
And then, too, that ancient friendship! Sir Marma- 
duke, who had lived all his life in the comparative 
seclusion of a colony, thought perhaps more of that 
ancient friendship than did the Colonel, who had lived 
amidst the blaze of London life, and who had had 
inany opportunities of changing his friends. Some 
inkling of all this made ita way into Sir Marmaduke's 
bosom, as he thought of it with bittemess; and he de- 
termined that he would have it out with his friend. 
Hitherto he had enjoyed very few of those plea- 
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liant hooTä wMcli he Lad anticipated on hiH joumey 
homowards. He had bad no heart to g-o to hia dub, 
and he had fancied that Colonel Üsbome had been a 
Httle back ward in looking him up, aud providing him 
^th amuöement He had suggested this to his wife, 
and ehe had told him that the Colonel had been Hght 
BQt to come tn Manchester Street, "I have told Em Uy/^ 
Said Ladj Eowlej, ^^that ehe must oQt meet him, and 
&he ia quite of tlie samo opinion/' Nevertheless^ there 
had beeo remisBueäs*. Sir Marmaduke feit that it wns 
so, in sptte of hia wife's oxcuseö. In this way he was 
becoming sore with everybody, and very unhappy, It 
did not at all improve his temper when he was t*jld 
tliat his second daughter had refuaed an offer from 
Lord Peterbor üugh's eldeat son. ^'Thcn she may go 
jnto the workhonse for nie," the angry father had said, 
declaring at the same tjmc that he wonld never give 
his consent to her marriage with the man who "did 
dirty work" for the Daily Record| — as he^ with his 
paternal wiadom, chose to expreas it. But this rniel 
phraae was not spoken in Nora'a heariDg, nor was it 
rcpeated to her. Lady Eowley knew her Imsband^ 
and WH8 aware that he would on occaaio&B change his 
opinion- 

It was not iill two or three days after his visit to 
St. Diddulph'B that hc met Colonel Osbome. Thti 
Eaäter rcccss was tlien over, and Colonel Osborne had 
just retnmed to London. They met on the door-ßteps 
of '^ The Acrobats," and the Colonel immediately began 
with an apology. "1 have been so sorry to be away 
just when yoTi are here; — npon my Word I have. Biit 
I was übüged to go down to the duchess'y. I had 
promiged early in the winter; and those pcople are so 
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angry if you put them oflP. By George, it's almost as 
bad as putting off royalty." 

"D n the duchess," said Sir Mannaduke. 

"With all my heart," said the Colonel-,— "only 
I thought it as well that I should teil you the 
truth." 

"What I mean is, that the duchess and her people 
make no difference to me. I hope you had a pleasajit 
time; that's all." 

"Well; — yes, we had. One must get away some- 
where at Easter. There is no one left at the club, and 
there's no House, and no one asks one to dinner in 
town. In fact, if one didn't go away one wouldn't 
know what to do. There were ever sö many people 
there that I liked to meet. Lady Grlencora was there, 
and uncommon pleasant she made it. That woman 
has more to say for herseif than any half-dozen men 
that I know. And Lord Cantrip, your chief, was there. 
He said a word or two to me about you." 

"What sort of a word?" 

"He says he wishes you would read up some blue 
books, or papers, or reports, or something of that kind, 
which he says that some of bis fellows have sent you. 
It seems that there are some new rules, or Orders, or 
fashions, which he wants you to have at your fingers' 
ends. Nothing could be more civil than he was, — but 
he just wished me to mention this , knowing that you 
and I are likely to see each other." 

"I wish I had never come over," said Sir Marma- 
duke. 

"Why so?" 

"They didn't bother me with their new mies and 
fashions over there. When the papers came somebody 
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read tLenii and tliat was euough. I could do wli&t 

thej wallte d nie tu do there." 

**Aiid so you will Iiere, — ^after a bit" 
"I^m not ao siir© of that* Tliüse youu^ fellows 
aeem to forget that an old dog- can't leam new triefe Ei* 
U^iey'vo f^ot a young Lrisk fellow tliere who seenii? 
tu tliiük that a man sliould be an encyclopedia of 
knowledge becaiiae Le has lived in a colony over 
Lwenty yeara-" 

^"^That'rt thö 11 öw under-secrctary," 
^■^Never mind wbo it is. Osbomc, juat come up to 
f.he libraiyj will you? I want to speak to youJ' Then 
Sir Marmaduke^ witb ctmsiderable aolemnUy^ led tbe 
wii>j up to tlie raost deserted room in the club^ and 
Oolonel Osborne foUowed bim, well knowing tbat some- 
tJiing was to be Said about Emily Trevelyan. 

Sir Marmadiike «eated himself on a Rofa, and bis 
friend sat close beside liim, Tbe roon was quite de- 
serfed. It Tvaa four o'clo ck in tbe afternoou, and tbe 
cbifi waa füll of men. Tliore wcre men in tbe morn- 
ing'-rooni» and men in tbe drawing-room , arid men iu 
tbe card-room, and men in tbe billiard-room; but 
no better cboice of a cbambcr for a Conference 
intended to be &ileat and eecret could bave beea 
made in all London tban tbat wbicb bad in- 
duced Sir Marmaduke to take bis fricnd into the 
library of ^*Tbe Acrobats," And yet a great deal of 
monoy bad been spent in pro^iding: tbis library for 
^'Tbe Acrobats." Sir Marmaduke aat for awbile silent. 
and bad be sat silent for an bonr, Colonel Osbome 
would not have interrupted bim. Tben, at last, be 
began^ witb a voice tbat was intended to be serious, 
büt wbicb Htnick upon tbe ear of bis companion as 
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beilig affected and unlike the owner of it. "This is 
a veiy aad tMug about, my poor girl," said Sir Mar- 
in adiike. 

"Indeed it is. There is only one thing to be said 
about it, Rowley." 

"Aad what^B that?" 

"The matt must be mad." 

"He is not so mad as to give us any relief by bis 
maduess, — poor as such comfort would be. He has got 
Emily'a cbild away from her, and I think it will about 
kill her. And what is to become of her? As to tak- 
ing' her back to the Islands without her child, it is out 
of the f|ueatiQii. I never knew any thing so cruel in 
my Üfe," 

"Aud BO al^surd, you know." 

^^Ali, — thfit's just the question. If anybody had 
asked me, I uliould have said that you were the mau 
of all men whora I could have best trusted." 

**Do you doubt it now?" 

''I doa*t know what to think." 

^'Dq yoti mean to say that you suspect me, — and 
your daughter too?" 

"No;^ — by heavens! Poor dear. If T suspected her, 
there would be an end of all things with me. I could 
never get over that. No; — I don't suspect her!" Sir 
Marmadukö had now dropped his affected tone, and 
was apeaking with natural energy. 

''But you do me?" 

"No; — if I did, I don't suppose I should be sitting 
with you here; but they teil me ." 

"Tbey teil you what?" 

"They tüU me that, — that you did not behave 
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wiseljr aljout it. Wlij coiild you not let ker alone 
wheD yoTi found out liow ma,t±ers ivere going?" 

"Wlio has beeil telÜDg you this, Eowlcy?" 

Sir Marmaduke eousidered for awLile, and then^ 
remembering tbat Colonel Osbome could bardly quarre! 
with a clergyman^ told Lim. tbe truth. "Outbonse 
saya thiit you haTc done her an irretrievablo injary 
by goiag down to Devonsliire to her, and by wriliiig 
to her." 

^'Ontbonse is an ass." 

"Thst is eaflily said;^ — but wby did you go?" 

*^And why ebould I not go? Wbat tbe deucef 
Because a man like tbat cbooses to take vagarie« into 
bis bead I am not to see my own godcbildP* Sir Mar- 
maduke tried to remember wbetber tbe Colonel was iu 
fact tbe godfather of hia eldest daugbter, but be found 
tbat bis miud was quite a blank about bis cbildren-a 
godfatberfl and godmotbers. "And as for tbe letters; 
— I wisb you could see tbem. Tbe only letters wbicb 
had in tbem a word of importance were tbose abotit 
your Coming bome, T was anxious to get tbat ar- 
ranged, not only for your sake, but because 8bc was 
so eager about it/' 

"God bless her, poor cbild/' ßaid Sir Marmaduke^ 
rubbing tbe tears away from bis eyes witb bis red silk 
pocket-ban d kercbi ef » 

^*I will acknowledge that tbose letterfl, — there may 
hav'o bcen one or two,— ^were the bcginniug of tbe 
troüble* It was theae that made tbls man abow liim- 
self to be a Innatic. I do ad mit that. I was boond 
not to talk about your Coming, and I told her to keep 
tbe secret He went spying about, and found her 
lettera, I suppose^ — and then he took fire, becanse thera 
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was to be a secret from him. Dirty, mean dog! And 
now I'm to be told hj such a fellow as Outhouse that 
it's my fault, tliat I have caused all the trouble, be- 
cause, when I happened to be in Devonshire, I went 
to see your daughter!" We must do the Colonel the 
justice of supposing that he had by this time quite 
taught himsefi to believe that the church porch at Cock- 
chaffington had been the motive cause of bis joumey 
into Devonshire. "lipon my word it is too hard," 
continued he indignantly. "As for Outhouse, — only 
for the gown upon his back, I'd pull bis nose. And I 
wish that you would teil him that I say so." 

"There is trouble enough without that," said Sir 
Marmaduke. 

"But it is hard. By G — , it is hard. There is 
this comfort; — if it hadn't been me, it would have 
been some one eise. Such a man as that couldn't 
have gone two or three years, without being jealous of 
some one. And as for poor Emily, she is better off 
perhaps with an accusation so absurd as this, than she 
might have been had her name been joined with a 
younger man, or with one whom you would have less 
reason for trusting." 

There was so much that seemed to be sensible in 
this, and it was spoken with so well assumed a tone of 
injured innocence, that Sir Marmaduke feit that he 
had nothing more to say. He muttered something 
fnrther about the cruelty of the case, and then slunk 
away out of the club , and made his way home to the 
duU gloomy house in Manchester Street. There was 
no comfort for him there; — but neither was there any 
comfort for him at the club. And why did that 
vexatious Secretary of State send him messages about 

Jle knetv he tcas liigJit. IL 25 
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blue botikö? As he went^ he expressed sundiy wishea 
thtit he was back at the Handarins, and told himself 
that it woüld be well that 3ie should remain there tili 
he died. 

CHAPTER XXXIII 

Whek the thirtj-first of Mareb arrived, Eieter had 
not aa yet been tnade g&y with the tnarriage festivifies 
of Kr. Gibsön and Camilla Frencb. And this delay 
had not been the fanit of Camilla. Camilla had beeii 
ready, and wben, about the middle of the month, it 
was hiuted to her that some postponement was neces- 
saiy^ sbe spoke her mind ont plainly, and declared tbat 
sbe was not going; to stand that kind of thing-. The 
communication had not been made to her by Mr. Gib- 
sön in person. For some daya previously he had not 
been seea at Heavitree, and Camilla had from day to 
day become more black, gloomy, and barsh in her 
manners both to her mother and her sieterg. Little 
notea had come and little notes bad gone, bnt no one 
in tbe honse, except CamiDa hereelf^ knew what tbose 
notes contained. Sbe would not condescend to com- 
plain to Arabella 5 nor did sbe &aj mocb in condemna- 
tion of her lover to Mrs. French, tili the blow came. 
Witb unremitting' attention sbe pursued the great businese 
of Jier weddlüg garments^ and exacted from the unfor- 
tunate Arabella an amount of work eijnal to her own, 
— of thanklesa work, as ia the custom of embryo brides 
witb their nnmamed flisters. And &he drew Tsdth great 
audacity on tbe somewhat slender meauB of the family for 
the araonut of feminine gear necessary to enable her fo go 
into Mr. Gibson's hons« with aometbing of the ^clat of 
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a well-provided bride. When Mrs. French hesitated, 
and then expostulated, Camilla replied that she did not 
expect to be married above once, and that in no cheaper 
or more productive way than this could her mother 
allow her to consume her share of the family reßonrees. 
"What matter, mamma, if you. do have to borrow a 
little money? Mr. Burgess will let you have it when 
he knows why. And as I shan't be eating and drinking 
at home any more, nor yet getting my things here, I 
have a right to expect it." And she ended by ex- 
pressing an opinion, in Arabella's hearing, that any 
daughter of a house who proves herseif to be capable 
of getting a husband for herseif, is entitied to expect 
that those left at home shall pinch themselves for a 
time, in order that she may go forth to the world in a 
respectable way, and be a credit to the family. 

Then came the blow. Mr. Gibson had not been 
at the house for some days, but the notes had been 
going and coming. At last Mr. Gibson came himself ; 
but, as it happened, when he came Camilla was out 
Shopping. In these days she often did go out Shopping 
between eleven and one, carrying her sister with her. It 
must have been but a poor pleasure for Arabella, this 
witnessing the purchases made, seeing the pleasant 
draperies and handling the real linens and admiring 
the fine cambrics spread out before them on the shop 
counters by obsequious attendants. And the questions 
asked of her by her sister, whether this was good enough 
for so august an occasion, or that sufficiently hand- 
some, must have been harassing. She could not have 
failed to remember that it ought all to have been done 
for her, — ^that had she not been treated with monstrous 
injustice, with most unsisterly cruelty, all these good 
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things would havc becn spread on Izer beboof. But 
she went on and eudured it, and worked diUgently witli 
her needle, and folded and unfülded as she was desircd, 
and became as it wer© qnito a yonnger sister in the 
house,— creeping out by her seif now and again into 
the purlieus of the citj^, to find aut^h conäolatioo as she 
might receive from her solitarj thoughts. 

But Arabella r and Camilla were hotb away when 
Mr. Gibson called to teH Mrs. Freücli of his altened 
plans. And as he asked, not for biß lady-love, but foi 
Mrs. French herseif, it is probable that he watched his 
opportunity and that he knew to what cares his Camilla 
was then devoting herself. "Perhaps it is quite as well 
that I should find you alone," he said, after sundiy 
preludes, to his future mother-in-law, "because you caii 
make Camilla understand this better than I can. I 
must put off the day for about three weeks." 

**Three weeks, Mr. Gibson?" 

"Or a month. Perhaps we had better say the 29tb 
of April." Mr. Gibson had by this time thrown oflf 
every fear that he might have entertained of the mother^ 
and could speak to her of such an unwarrantablo 
change of plans with tolerable equanimity. 

"But I don't know that that will suit Camilla 
at all." 

"She can name any other day she pleases, of courBe; 
— that is, in May." 

"But why is this to be?" 

"There are things about money, Mrs. French, wluch 
I cannot arrange sooner. And I find that unfortunately 
I must go up to London," Though many other ques- 
tions were asked, nothing fiirther was got out of Mr. 
Gibson on that occasion; and he left the house with a 
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perfect understanding on his own part, — and on tbat 
of Mrs. Frencli, — tbat the marriage was postponed tili 
some day still to be fixed, but wbicb could not and 
sbould not be before tbe 29th of April. Mrs. Frencb 
asked bim wby he did not come up and see Camilla. 
He replied, — false man tbat be was, — tbat ba bad 
boped to bave seen ber tbis morning, and tbat be would 
come again before tbe week was over. 

Tben it was tbat Camilla spoke ber mind out plainly. 
"I sball go to bis bouse at once," sbe said, "and find 
out all about it. I don't understand it. I don't under- 
stand it at all; and I won't put up witb it. He sball 
know wbo be bas to deal witb, if be plays tricks upon 
me. Mamma, I wonder you let bim out of tbe bouse, 
tili you bad made bim come back to bis old day." 

"Wbat could I do, my dear?" 

"Wbat could you do? Sbake bim out of it, — as I 
would bave done. But be didn't dare to teil me, — 
because be is a coward." 

Camilla in all tbis sbowed ber spirit; but sbe allowed 
her anger to burry ber away into an iudiscretion. 
Arabella was present, and Camilla sbould bave re- 
pressed ber rage. • 

"I don't tbink be's at all a coward," said Arabella. 

"Tbat's my business. I suppose I'm entitled to 
know wbat be is better tban you." 

"All tbe same I don't tbink Mr. Gibson is at all a 
coward," said Arabella, again pleading tbe cause of tbe 
man wbo bad misuaed ber. 

"Now, Arabella, I won't take any interference from 
you; mind tbat. I say it was cowardly, and be sbould 
bave come to me. It's my concern, and I sball go to 
bim. I'm not going to be stopped by any sbilly-sbally 
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nonsense, when mj fiiture respectabilitr, perhaps. ii 
al £take. All Kxeter knüws tliat tke maniage is lo 
take place on the 3 Ist of this montK'^ 

On tLe nest daj CamiEa absolntely did go to Mr, 
Gibson^s hotise at an early botir^ at nine^ when^ as sbe 
tlrou^bt., be wonld siuelj be at breakfast But he bad 
flown. He bad. left Exeter that moming^ by an early 
traüif and bis sürvant thotjgbt that he had gone to 
London- On the next mominjs;' Camilla got a note 
from bim, written in London. It affected to be very 
cbeety and affectionatef beginning "Dearest Cammy," 
and alloding' to the postponement of bis wedding as 
thougb it were a tbing so fixed as to reqnire no furtber 
<^üestion- Camilla ansirered tbis letter, stiU m mucb 
wratb, complainiDg', protestiug', expostnlating;^-throw- 
ing* in bis teetb the fact tbat the day bad been fixed 
by bim, and not by ber. And she added a postscript 
in tbe föHowing momentons vords; — ^*If yoa have any 
respect for tbe name of yonr future wife^ yon will fall 
huck npon yonr first arrangement'" To this she got 
simply a line of an ans wer, dedaring tbat tbis falling 
back was Lmpossible, and then nothing was beard of 
bim for ten days. He bad gone &om Tnesday to 
Satorday week; — aod the ürst: tbat Camilla saw of bim 
was bis presence in the reading desk when he cbaunted 
tbe catbedral service as priest- vicar on the Sunday* 

At tbis time Arabella was very iU^ and was confined 
to ber bed. Mr. Martin declared tbat her System bad 
become low from over anxiety,- — tbat she was nervons, 
weak, and liable to hysterics, — that ber feelings were 
in fact too many for her, — and tbat her efforts to over^ 
eome them, and to face the realities of tbe world, bad 
exbausted her, Tbis was, of course, not said opeiüy. 
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at the town-cross of Exeter; but such was the opinion 
which Mr. Martin gave in confidence to the mother. 
"Fiddle-de-dee!" said Camilla, when she was told of 
feelings, susceptibilities, and hysterics. At the present 
moment she had a claim to the undivided interest of 
the family, and she believed that her sister's illness 
was feigned in order to defraud her of her rights. 
"My dear, she is ill," said Mrs. French. "Then let 
her have a dose of salts," said the stem Camilla. This 
was on the Sunday aftemoon. Camilla had endeavoured 
to see Mr. Gibson as he came out of the cathedral, but 
liad failed. Mr. Gibson had been detained within the 
building, — no doubt by duties connected with the Choral 
Services. On that evening he got a note from Camilla, 
and quite early on the Monday morning he came up 
to Heavitree. 

"You will find her in the drawing-room," said Mrs. 
French, as she opened the hall-door for him. There 
was a smile on her face as she spoke, but it was a 
forced smile. Mr. Gibson did not smile at all. 

"Is it all right with her?" he asked. 

"Well; — you had better go to her. You see, Mr. 
Gibson, young ladies, when they are going to be 
married, think that they ought to have their own way 
a little, just for the last time, you know." He took no 
notice of the joke, but went with slow steps up to the 
drawing-room. It would be inquiring too curiously to 
ask whether Camilla, when she embraced him, discemed 
that he had fortified his courage that morning with a 
glass of curaQoa. 

"What does all this mean, Thomas?" was the first 
question that Camilla asked when the embrace was 
over. 
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**A11 wLat luean, dear?" 

^^Tliiä uutüward delny? Tliomas^ you have almost 
brokeu mj bt^art. You Lave been away^ and I have 
XI üt lieard froiii 70U*" 

''I wTOte t^icQj Camjlla.'' 

^^Äßd wliat sort uf letters? If t.Lere \ä aiiytliiug^ tlie 
matter, Tboinasj you bad better teil me at onee,*' Sbe 
pause d» but Tbomas held bis tongae. "I don't sappoie 
you lyant tt> kill mv^ 

"God farbid," said Tbomas. 

'^But you will. Wliat mufft everybody tbink of me 
in tbe city wben tb<?y find tbat it la put oE Poor' 
raamnia bas been dreadi'ul; — ^uite dreadful! And bere 
is Anibelbi now liiid np on a bed of sickness.'* Tlib, too, 
wai iudiscreet. Camilla sbould bave said nothing ab out 
ber ßjMter's sicknesa. 

"I baye been so aorry to bear ab out dear Bella," 
Buid Mx. GibHOn. 

*^I don't suppoHö sbo*3 very bad,^' aaid Camilla, 
"but of eourüe we all feel it. Of course we're npset. 
As for mö, T bcar np; be cause l've that Bpirit tbat I 
wou't givo way if it's ever &o; but, upon my word, it 
tries me bard. Wbat is tbe meaning of it, Tbomas?'' 

Biit Tlionias had notbin g to say beyond what be 
bad said before to Mra. Frencb. He was very particU' 
lar, be saidj ab out moni^y; aod certain raoney matters 
made it iucumbent on bim not to marry before tbe 
L39tli of April. Wben Camilla suggested to bim tbat 
aa sbe was to bo bis wife, sbe ought to know all about 
bis motiey matters , be told ber tbat sbe sbould, — some 
day. Wben tbey were married, be would teil ber alb 
Carnilla talked a great deal, and said some tliings tbat 
v^ero veiy severe. Mj*. Gibfion did not enjoy bis mom- 
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ing, but he eiidured the upbraidings of bis fair one 
with more firmness tban migbt perhaps have been ex- 
pected from bim. He left all the talking to Camilla; 
but wben he got up to leave her, the 29th of April bad 
been fixed, with some sort of assent from her, as tlio 
day on which she was really to become Mrs. Gibson. 

When he left the room, he again met Mrs. French 
011 the landing-place. She hesitated a moment, waiting 
to see whether the door would be shut; but the door 
could not be shut, as Camilla was standing in the 
entrance. "Mr. Gibson," said Mrs. French, in a voice 
that was scarcely a whisper, "would you mind stepping 
in and seeing poor Bella for a moment?" 

"Why; — she is in bed," said Camilla. 

"Yes; — she is in bed; but she thinks it would be a 
comfort to her. She has seen nobody these four days 
except Mr. Martin, and she thinks it would comfort her 
to have a word or two with Mr. Gibson." Now Mr. 
Gibson was not only going to beBella's brother-in-law, 
but he was also a clergyman. Camilla in her heart 
believed that the half-clerical aspect which her mother 
had given to the request was false and hypocritical. 
There were special reasons why Bella should not have 
wished to see Mr. Gibson in her bedroom, at any rate 
tili Mr. Gibson had become her brother-in-law. The 
expression of such a wish at the present moment was 
almost indecent. 

"You'll be there with tl^em?" said Camilla. Mr. 
Gibson blushed up to bis ears as he heard the Sugges- 
tion. "Of course you'll be there with them, mamma." 

"No, my dear, I think not I fancy she wishes 
him to read to her, — or something of that sort." Then 
Mr. Gibson, without speaking a word, but still blushing 
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up to Hs ears, was takeii to Arabella' s room; and 
Camilla, flouncmg lEto the di-awing-room, bauged tke 
door behind her. She had hitberto fought her battle 
with considerable skill and with great courage;-^bnt 
her very success had made her imprudent Sbe had 
become so imperious in the great.positioii wbich ahe 
bad reached^ that she could not control her temper or 
wait tili her power was confirmed. The banging of 
that door was heard tbroiigb the whole hotise, and 
every one kaew why it was banged. She threw her- 
seif on to a Bofa, and then, tnatantly rising again, 
paced tbe room with quick ötep. Cotdd It be possible 
that there was treachery? Was it on the carda that 
that weak^ poor creatnre, Bella, was intrignmg' ODce 
again to defraud her of her busband? There were 
diflferent things that sbe now remembered, ArabeUftf 
in that moment of bliss in whicb she had conceived 
berself to be engaged to Mr, Gibson^ had discarded her 
cbignon. Theo she bad resumed it, — in all it» 
monstrous proportions. Since that it bad been lessened 
by degrees^ and brought down, through varions interest- 
ing but abnormal shapes, to a ei^e which wonld hardly 
bave drawn forth any anathema from Miss Stanhuiy. 
And now^ on this very moming, Arabella had put ou 
a clean nightcap^ with muslin frills. It is perhaps not 
unnatural that a sick lady, preparing to leceive a 
clergynian in her bedroom, sbould put on a clean 
nigbtcap^ — but to saspicious eyee small cause s suffice 
to create alarm. And if there were anj such hideous 
wickediiess in the wind, had Arabella any colleague in 
her villainy? Could it be that the mother was plotting 
against her danghter^s happiness and respectability? 
Camilla was well aware that her mamma would at äret 
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bave preferred to give Arabella to Mr. Gibson, bad tbe 
cboice m tbe matter been left to ber. But now, wben 
tbe tbing bad been settled before all tbe world, would 
not sucb treatment on a motber's part be eqtial to 
infanticide? And tben as to Mr. Gibson bimself! 
Camilla was not prone to tbink little of ber own 
cbarms, but sbe bad been unable not to perceive tbat 
ber lover bad become negligent in bis personal atten- 
tions to ber. An accepted lover, wbo deserves to bare 
been accepted, sbould devote every bour at bis com- 
mand to bis mistress. But Mr. Gibson bad of late been 
so cbary of bis presence at Heavitree, tbat Camilla 
could not but bave known tbat be took no deligbt in 
Coming tbitber. Sbe bad acknowledged tbis to ber- 
seif; but sbe bad consoled berself witb tbe reflection 
tbat marriage would make tbis all rigbt. Mr. Gibson 
was not tbe man to stray from bis wife, and sbe could 
trust berself to obtain a sufficient bold upon ber bus- 
band bereafter, partly by tbe strengtb of ber tongue, 
partly by tbe ascendancy of ber spirit, and partly, also, 
by tbe comforts wbicb sbe would provide for bim. Sbe 
bad not doubted but tbat it would be all well wben 
tbey sbould be married; — but bow if, even now, tbere 
sbould be no marriage for ber? Camilla Frencb bad 
never beard of Creusa and of Jason, but as sbe paced 
ber motber's drawing-room tbat morning sbe was a 
Medea in spirit. If any plot of tbat kind sbould be in 
tbe wind, sbe would do sucb tbings tbat all Devon- 
sbire sbould bear of ber wrongs and of ber revenge! 

In tbe meantime Mr. Gibson was sitting by Arabella'fi 
bedside, wbile Mrs. Frencb was trying to make berself 
busy in ber own cbamber, next door. Tbere bad been 
a reading of some cbapter of tbe Bible, — or of somo 
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portion of ü chapter. And Mr, Gibson, aö lie read, and 
Arabella, as she lißtened, had endeavouretl to take to 
tiieir hearts and to make uae of the word whicb tliey 
heard. The poor young woman, when sLe begged her 
mother to ßend to her the man, who was so dear to 
her, did so with some half-formed condition that it 
would be good for her tg hear a clergyman read to her, 
But now tlio chaptcr had been read, and the book waa 
bMck in Mr. Gihsou^s pocket, and he was sitting with 
his hand oii the bed, *'Bhe is so very arrogant/' said 
Bella, — "and so domineering," To thia Mr. Gibsou 
niade no reply, ^^Tm sure I have ondeavoured to bear 
it well, though you mußt have known wLat I Lavo 
suffered, Thomas. I^obody can understand it so well 
aa yoa do." 

"X wish I had never been bom," said Mr. Gibson 
tragically. 

'^Don't eay that, Thomas, — bet^ause it*H wiiiked,'^ 

''But I do, See all the härm I have donej — and 
yet I did not mean it." 

*'You must try and do the best yon can iiow. 1 
am not saying wliat that sliould he. I am not diut^il- 
ing to yon* Yon arö a man, and, of course, you mußt 
judge for yourself. But I will my this. You sliould n't 
do anythiiig juiat hecause it is tbe easiest* I donU 
supposo I should live after it. I don't indcod. But 
that sähould not signify to you.*' 

*^I dou't Ruppose that any mau was ever before iti 
such a terrible position sincc tho world began." 

"It is difficult;- — I am sure of that, Thomas." 

"Andl bave mcant to he so truc, I fancy sometimes 
that sorae mysterious ageiicy interferes with the affairs 
of a man and drives him on,^ — ^and on^ — and on, — ^almost, 
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—tili be doesn't know where it drives liim." As lie 
paid tMs in a voice that was quite sepulchral in its 
tf>Tiö, he feit some consolation in the conviction that 
tliia mysterious agency could not affect a man without 
crnbiiing him with a certain amount of grandeur, — 
very uncoiafortable, indeed, in its nature, but still 
having' considerable value as a counterpoise. Pride 
Tiiust haar pain; — but pain is rec^mpensed by pride. 

''She iä so strong, Thomas, that she can put up 
with anything," said Arabella, in a whisper. 

**Strong;^ — 76S," Said he, with a shudder; — "she is 
strong enoBgh." 

''And as for love " 

*'Uon*t talk about it," said he, getting up from his 
chair. '"Don't talk about it. You will drive me 
frantic." 

"You know what my feelings are, Thomas; you 
haTe always known them. There has been no change 
since I was the young thing you first knew me." As 
Blie epoke, ahe just touched his band with hers; but he 
did not seem to notice this, sitting with his elbow on 
the arm of his chair and his forehead on his band. In 
Teply to what she said to him, he merely shook his 
hßad, — not intending to imply thereby any doubt of 
the trath of her assertion. "You have now to make 
np your mind, and to be hold, Thomas," continued 
Arabella. Slie says that you are a coward;.but I know 
that you are no coward. I told her so, and she said 
that I was interfering. Oh, — that she should be able 
to teil me that I interfere when I defend you!" 

"I must go," said Mr. Gibson, jumping up from 
hiB chair. ''I must go. Bella, I cannot stand this 
any longer. It is too much for me. I will pray that 
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I may decide aright God bless jou!" Then he 
kiBsad her brow as she lay in t»ed, and hurried. out of 
the room. 

He had hoped to go from the house withoüt fiirther 
conyerse with any of its inmates^ for hiä mind was dis- 
turbcdj and he longed to be at rest. But Ue was not 
allowed to escape so easily. Camilla met Iiim at the 
dining-room door, and, accosted him with a aimle. 
There had been time for miich meditafcion during the 
last half hour, and Camilla had meditated* "How do 
yon find her, Thomas?'^ ehe asked, 

*^She eeems weak, bnt I belieTe she i$ better. 1 
have been reading to her," 

"Comc in, Thomas; — ^will yon not? It is bad for 
UB to stand talkiög on the staire, Dear Thomas^ don't 
let US be so cold to each other/' He had no alternative 
bnt to put bis arm round her waist, and kiss her, 
thinking, aB he did so, of the myaterious agency which 
afflicted him. ^'Tell me that yon love me, Thomas/' 
she Said. 

"Of course I love you/' The queatiou is not a 
pleasant one when put by a lady to a genüeman whose 
affoctions towards her are not strong^ and it requires a 
very good actor to produce an cfficient an^wer. 

'^I hope you do^ Thomas. It would be sad, indeed^ 
if you did not. You are not weary of your CamiUai 
— are you?" 

For a moment there came npon bim an idea that 
he would confess that he was weary of her, but he 
found at once that such an effort was beyoud bis 
powera. **How can you ask such a qtiestion?" he 
Said, 

"Because you do not — come to me." Camilla, as 
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she spoke, laid her head upon bis Shoulder and wept. 
"And now you have been five minutes with me aud 
nearly an honr with Bella." 

"She wanted me to read to Ler^" said Mr, (libsonj 
— and be bated bimself tborougbly as be said it. 

"And now you want to get away as fast as you 
can," continued Camilla. 

"Because of tbe moming service," säid Mr. GibsoD, 
Tbis was quite true, and yet be bated bimself .ngain 
for saying it. As Camilla knew tbe trutb of thc kat 
plea, sbe was obliged to let bim go; but sbe made him 
swear before be went tbat be loved ber dearly. "'1 
tbink it's all rigbt," sbe said to berself as he went 
down tbe stairs. "I don't tbink be'd dare makc It 
wrong. Ifbedoes; — o-ob!" 

Mr. Gibson, as he walked iuto Exeter, endeavonred 
to justify bis own conduct to bimself. There was uo 
moment, be declared to bimself, in which be had not 
endeavoured to do rigbt. Seeing tbe manner in whicb 
be had been placed among these two young wr>men, 
both of whom had fallen in love with bim, how could 
be have saved bimself from vacillation? And hy what 
untoward chance had it come to pass tbat be bad now 
leamed to dislike so vigorously, almost to bäte, tbe 
one whom be bad been for a moment sufficiently in- 
fatuated to think tbat he loved? . 

But with all bis arguments he did not succeed in 
justifying to bimself bis own conduct, and be bated 
bimself. 
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